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PAY NOTHING NOW—and save all year! 


Get substantial discounts on your year’s 
supply of top-quality motor oils and greases. 
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Get the same discount on any or all of the other 
famous products pictured here. Protect your re- 
quirements for a whole year. Order as needed— 


pay as delivered. 


All you need to do now is to arrange for the purchase of the 
minimum quantity of motor oil. 


Join the hundreds of thousands of Midwest farmers who are 
already saving money through this plan. Check your requirements 
... then phone, write, or ask your Standard Oil Man for details. 


Standard’s Famous Motor Oils now better than ever! 


For years, more Midwest farmers have used our 
oils than those of any other supplier. This year, 
new advantages at no extra cost make these oils 
even bigger values! 


IMPROVED I1SO-VIS—Standard’s top-quality, long-lasting 
motor oil now contains a special anti-sludge, anti- 
varnish, anti-soot ingredient to keep your engine 
cleaner and give better performance with less wear. 


IMPROVED POLARINE—This reliable, medium-priced 
motor oil has also been given improved cleansing properties to help 
keep engine parts cleaner for longer periods. 


STANOLIND—For good protection combined with economy, many power 
farmers consider this the greatest motor oil in its price class. 


Semdae Liquid Gloss —For fur- 
niture, woodwork, and un- 
finished floors. Cleans and 
polishes in one operation. 
Holds down dust. Econom- 
ical. 
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Eureka Belt Dressing — Keeps 
belts pliantand smooth.Re- 
duces slippage and break- 
age. Also used on canvas 
aprons of combines, bind- 
ers, headers, and on corn 
husker’s mittens, 


Harness Oil— Keeps harness soft 
and pliable.Protects itagainst 
rotting and cracking. For 
black harness, use Eureka 
Harness Oil. For tan, Com- 
pound Neatsfoot Harness Oil. 


Mica Axle Grease —For wagons, skids, 


and trailer fifth-wheels. 


Used on 


plowshares, etc., to resist rust. Also 
used with hog greasers to increase 


hog profits. 


(INDIANA) 


Standard Greases -- Superior 
products for cafs, trucks, 
tractors, and other equip- 
ment. The right type and 
grade for every purpose. 


Superia Insect Spray wich DDT 
—For long-lasting killing 
power. Sprayed on walls, 
ceilings, floors, furniture, 
and screens, it remains 
deadly for weeks to a great 
variety of flying and crawl- 
ing insects. 


Bovinol 25% DDT Concentrate 
— Entirely different from 
regular Bovinol— must be 
mixed with water—spray 
on barn surfaces for lasting 
protection against barn- 
dwelling flies—on cows to 
combat horn flies. Only 
three or four applications 
needed per season. 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Superla Cream Separator Oil- 
Protects bearings. Reduces 
wear, bowl vibration, and 
noise. Also used for oil-bath 
gears in windmills. 


Regular Superla Insect Spray 
(improved) — For immediate 
killing of insects in home and 
milk house. Now even further 
stepped up in excess of Ne- 
tional Bureau of Standards’ 
requirements for “AA” rating. 


Greater insect killing power 
than ever! Spray cows at milk- 
ing time; Bovinol’s lasting ef 
fect keeps flies away for hours 
in barn and pasture. Cuts 
milk losses caused by flies. 
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Get more pull with Goodyear’s 


PROVED *<s TREAD 


OUR tractor will pull better 
Ve any soil and do up to 22% 
more work—on Goodyear Sure- 
Grips with 
center tread. Tests by impartial 


self-cleaning open 


farm experts prove it. Farmers 
everywhere confirm it. Like H. 
R. Baker of McLean, Illinois, 


who says: 


“Working 2 tractors side by side 
through heavy gumbo on creek- 
bottom land showed me how slow 
my new tractor is. Tires slip too 
much. My older tractor—same 
brand and model, but tired with 
Goodyear Sure-Grips—is 
faster because those open center 


much 
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tires take hold and pull, don’t slip 
like the others.” 

Why do Sure-Grips give such 
greater traction? The diagram 
above explains it—shows you 
how Goodyear’s open center tread 
works and why every Goodyear 
tread bar grips and pulls. 


No wonder practical farmers 


everywhere are now specifying 
Goodyear Sure-Grips in replacing 
old tires, and on new tractors. 
Tests and farm experience 
PROVE open center Sure-Grips 
do more work in less time, save 


fuel, last longer. If that’s what 


you want, ask your farm imple- 


ment Wealer for Goodyears. 


Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear T. & RB. Co. 
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The Farm Outlook 


By Jack Moran 


Demand Can Change. With the present higher level of pur- 
chasing power, domestic consumption will be maintained— 
that is, if food prices aren’t sky high. But if prices rise out of 
bounds, you can expect some changes in consumer buying and 
the trend toward selection of the lower-priced foods. Too, 
don’t overlook the prospect that industrial manufacturers 
will be competing more actively next year for a larger part of 
the consumer’s dollar. Wartime savings will then be smaller, 

and a larger number of consumers will be living out of current 
earnings. 


Still Smaller Feed Supply. While this year’s corn crop may top 
3 billion bushels, the supply of all feed concentrates in 1947 
will be smaller than in 1946—perhaps the smallest since prewar 
years. Reasons: (1) greatly reduced carryover stocks of feed 
grains, (2) this year’s smaller crops of oats and barley, and (3) 
continued reduction of by-product feeds in 1947. The demand 
for by-product feeds will be smaller next year because of the 
higher prices of these feeds and the reduced number of live- 
stock. 


Soybeans Give Way to Corn. Current crop reports show that 
higher corn prices have shifted a substantial acreage from soy- 
beans to corn. The government requested a larger acreage of 
beans this year, and then stuck a pin in its own balloon by 
raising the ceiling price on corn without a similar hike in the 
price of beans. And while you may get little more than last 
year’s prices for beans, feeders will pay higher prices for meal 
in order that the federal government may discontinue the sub- 
sidy it has been paying processors during the last four years. 


Humpty Dumpty’s Fall. You've heard the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics’ forecast of lower prices for poultry and eggs this 
fail. Their reasoning is that: (1) any reduction in poultry num- 
bers will be offset by large storage stocks,(2) increased supplies 
of fresh meats are possible, and (3) a larger proportion of poul- 
try and eggs will be available for purchase by civilians this fall. 


Smaller Livestock Production. Total agricultural production 
has been running a little smaller this year. This downward 
trend will be sharpened next winter, when most of you will be 
feeding fewer livestock. This year’s spring pigs will be mar- 
keted at lighter weights, and the fall crop will be smaller than 
the 35 million pigs saved in the fall of 1945. Price boosts for 
feed without compensating gains in livestock prices have 
trimmed many foundation herds. A larger proportion of the 
range cattle marketed this fall will go direct to slaughter in- 
stead of Cornbelt feedlots. Stock sheep numbers continue to 
decline, fewer low-producing cows will be kept, and poultry 
flocks also are likely to be smaller next winter. The production of 
livestock products in 1947 may be the smallest in fe years. END 
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| Heat young fellow has 





changed this farm already... 


““He’s pretty new around here, but things possible for him. And, just in 
he seems to know what he wants, all case I should die before I get the job 
right. And I know some of the things done, I’ve made provisions for both 
we want for him, too. him and his mother. I’ve bought an- 

“We want him to grow up on this other policy with the New York Life In- 
farm and enjoy it. We want him to be. surance Company. The regular monthly 
able to go to the University when he’s income from my life insurance, added 
ready. And we want him to have this what the farm produces, would tide 
farm some day—only bigger and better them over the tough spots until the 


than it is now. boy’s ready to take over. 
“Tl do the best I can to make those “Great young fellow, isn’t he?” 


Our 


NEW YORK LIFE “£4. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





“A baby makes changes 
in your life and adds 
new responsibilities, 
too. We New York 
Life agents like to help farmers 





meet their new family responsibili- 
ties by planning their life insurance 
wisely. If you don’t know the New 
York Life agent in your county, 
write to the Home Office at the 


address below.” 











New York Life, a mutual company, pays 
dividends to policyholders only. It is one 
of the strongest legal reserve companies 


in the world. 












































“I was just eating my lunch—and they 
unloaded all these blue ribbons on me!”’ 


SUGGESTS: 


BREAKFAST TRICK: Little Suzy 
tends to hold back? Tell her there’s 
buried treasure. Place a peach half in 
bottom of cereal bowl. Drizzle honey 
over it. Then pile on plenty of Wheaties 
and add milk. Saves slicing the peach, 
and it won’t darken, say our General 
Mills foods staff. 


ARE YOU DIFFERENT? Millions of 
people enjoy Wheaties. Aren’t chances 
good you would too? Specially flavored. 
Light, crackly. Yet nourishing. Flakes of 
100% whole wheat. Give Wheaties a try! 


General Mills, Inc. 


“*Wheaties,”” “Breakfast of Champions” and 
“Betty Crocker’’ are trademarks 

of General Mills, Inc., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


50% MORE! That new Extra-Big- 


Pak of Wheaties holds 50% more than 
the regular size. Popular, as you’d expect, 
with farm size families. Tomorrow have 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of* Champions”’! 
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FRIEND to FRIEND 


@ There have been many opportunities 
this summer for me to see your farm from 
the air. Besides riding the commercial 
airlines, we editors also have a plane for 
quick trips across the Cornbelt. I hope 
you haven’t judged your clover crop or 
your oats entirely by conditions a few 
rods from the fence row. They do look 
different from above. Because of slope or 
long years of working the soil to the out- 
side, fields invariably show poor covers of 
vegetation on their middles. And how 
those sinister ditch lines creep across the 
cultivated acres! From the highway they 
may look like safely grassed waterways. 
From the air, their actual, ugly advance 
is easy to see. And there are few weed 
secrets hidden from the keen-eyed flyer. 
Lush alfalfa fields whose centers have 
several circular areas, carefully clipped, 
spell Canada thistles, bindweed, and 
quackgrass. And wet spots from broken, 
failing tile systems are numerous. From it 
all, I am impressed by the investment 
you must soon make in fertilizer, erosion 
control, drainage, and brush control. 
Several years of good profits have made 
your financial position the best it has ever 
been. If you are planning to spend all 
your profits off the farm, perhaps you 
need to hire an airplane and have a 
bird’s-eye view of your own acres. 


@ In one week, recently, my travels were 
twice upset by conditions beyond the 
control of railroads or airlines. In one 
case, I could get no information on when 
the delay would end. No attempt was 
made by the transportation company to 
help me get word to those concerned. No 
interest was shown in relieving the hard- 
ships imposed by the delay. In the other 
case, I was informed at frequent intervals 
about progress in removing the cause of 
the delay. A free meal, by no means ex- 
pected, was served. I was offered a choice 
of several ways by which I could relieve 
the handicaps imposed by my late arrival. 
Will I be likely to favor one line over the 
other in the future? Of course I will, and 
so would you. My experience carries a 
lesson for both of us. Soon again, the man 
who buys goods or services will be in a 
position to enforce his wishes and to ex- 
ercise his choice. If your eggs and fruits, 
or our editorial pages, are not better than 
those of our competitors, we'll soon be in 
trouble. Competition is a vital element 
in the American system. 


@® You have been publicly accused of 
withholding food supplies for higher 
prices. Some of you have charged indus- 
try with holding machinery, shirts, or 
other necessities for the same reason. 
Frankly, I can’t blame anyone for hold- 
ing hogs a week or 10 days when price 
increases seem inevitable. In justice to 
the manufacturer, I must give him the 
same break. In the long run, however, I 
can’t believe there have been many in- 
tentional holdups in distribution. Trac- 
tors and sprayers which look ready for de- 
livery have revealed, upon examination, 
a missing radiator or other essential 
parts. Many times, labor trouble in some 
small plant has been to blame. Or un- 
realistic price controls have made pro- 


duction of such equipment out of the 
question for both labor and manufactur- 
ers. There is too much loose talk these 
days about who is to blame for our short- 
ages. In most cases, I find production ai 
an all-time high level—it is the all-time 
high demand that makes it seem smal] ir 
comparison. 


@ I am impressed by Jim Roe’s story on 
pages 22 and 23. When these robust 
trees were tiny seedlings, I visited shelter- 
belts from North Dakota to Oklahoma 
Plagued by grasshoppers, hot winds, and 
bindweed, their chances seemed slender 
enough. Now look at them! If your home 
and livestock are mercilessly whipped by 
prairie winds, wouldn’t a few of those 
trees help? 1 hope you will drive out to 
see these tree belts during your vacation 
this summer. Ask some owner for permis- 
sion to picnic in one of the cool, shady 
groves. Safe from wind and dust, eat 
your food and enjoy the songs of wild 
birds. Then go home and place an orde: 
with your state or private nursery for the 
young trees necessary to make your own 
grove. You will be glad some day. 


@ For your September reading, our edi- 
tors have brought together many out- 
standing and money-making ideas. From 
Pennsylvania and New York they have 
brought you a story on pasture improve- 
ment. Scientists in a special research 
laboratory have studied the best prac- 
tices of Eastern farmers. Then they have 
added the experimental work of many 
states and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. From it all has come a 
number of suggestions that should make 
your pasture acres much more profitable 

About those tile drains! Representing 
an investment of thousands of dollars, 
made 40 or 50 years ago, a high percent- 
age are now useless. Failure to record the 
exact location of drains has been partly 
responsible. Soil erosion has brought 
others so close to the surface they have 
been crushed by heavy machinery. Out- 
lets have been neglected, and, in thou- 
sands of cases, drainage ditches permitted 
to fill with dirt. Even large trees have 
grown in the bottoms of long-neglected 
systems. From a large Indiana farm 
comes a wealth of experience in main- 
taining and improving a tile system that 
has worked and made its owner money. 

And paint is a “‘must”’ on thousands o! 
farms this fall. It will save money for the 
smart man who uses it correctly. Over i! 
Wisconsin, you have a farm, financed by 
your tax money and mine, that is testing 
thousands of paints and paint combina- 
tions. Actually this farm looks as tho 1! 
raised signboards instead of corn ané 
oats. But there is no advertising story on 
the signboard, and you must have a pain' 
expert explain just what story is being 
told. On one of our regular, four-color 
pages in September, we are presenting 
details of this “paint farm” and what !! 
means to you this fall; as you start bright 
ening up barns and houses. 
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You Get” 215 EXTRA CUBIC INCHES of 
Traction Bar When You Equip Your 


Tractor With Fi restone 
GROUND GRIPS 
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ONLY FIRESTONE GROUND GRIPS 
TAKE A 


“CENTER BITE* 


HAT’S RIGHT! When you equip your tractor 

with Firestone Ground Grips you have up 
to 215 extra inches of traction bar working 
for you. 


They give your tractor more pulling power 
+++ up to 16% more. That means you can do 
your work faster ... cheaper. Every time your 
wheels turn, you have extra tread rubber 
driving forcefully into the ground. This action 
eliminates slippage. 


Extra tread rubber right in the heart of the 
traction zone gives Ground Grips a firm, power- 
ful “center bite.” It connects, and strengthens 
traction bars, and it closes open centers which 
you know catch and hold trash, and cause 
slippage. 

Logically, 215 extra cubic inches of rubber 
sharing the traction load lengthen the life of 
your Firestone Ground Grips. That’s why you 
get so much extra service before recapping. 


ee an Ga oe 


Because they DO pull more, and because they 
DO last longer, Firestone Ground Grips are 
your best buy in tractor tires. 


For the best in music, listen to the Voice of Firestone” 
every Monday evening over NBC network. 
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“T sure got a lot for my money in 


that new Studebaker Pick-up!” 


OU’RE in good company if 

you've made up your mind 
that your best buy in a new truck 
is a powerful, soundly built 
Studebaker. 

That’s exactly the way many of 
America’s most successful farm 
operators have sized up the truck 
situation. 

They have a world of faith in 
Studebaker quality—and Stmude- 
baker is keeping faith with them, 
as it did with farmers as far back 
as the middle of the last century. 


A record that’s convincing 


One splendid example of this un- 
broken record of value-giving is 
the good-looking, dependable, 
remarkably economical half-ton 
Studebaker Coupe Express Pick- 
up illustrated above. 

In quality and performance, 
it’s a worthy team-mate of more 


than 200,000 military transport 
vehicles Studebaker built during 
the war. It’s powered by the 
rugged, 6-cylinder Econ-o-miser 
engine—the same engine used in 
the famous Studebaker Weasel 
personnel and cargo carrier at 
the fighting fronts. 

Right now, there’s a heavy de- 
mand for this half-ton pick-up 
and other Studebaker trucks. 
But production is increasing and 
more farmers who need Stude- 
baker trucks are beginning to 
get them. 

See your nearby Studebaker 
dealer at once about your truck 
requirements. He will gladly do 
everything he can to help you. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
BUILDER OF TRUCKS YOU CAN TRUST 


Studebaker’s full line of top value trucks in all sizes includes this big, husky M-16 
model, available as cab and chassis for standard stake or special bodies. It’s powered 
by the highly efficient 6-cylinder Hy-Mileage Studebaker engine. Also in production 
now is a versatile one-ton Studebaker Pick-up that’s a marvel in utility and thrift. 








_ The Farmer 


A national survey of opinions 
of a cross-section of 6,000,000 
farmers. Conducted impartially 


World War Ill? 


Recently back from six weeks in Eu- 
rope, Walter Lippmann wrote, a few 
weeks ago: “All European governments, 
all parties, and all leading men are acting 
as if there would be another world war- 
this is a terrible fact . . .’? Now, the same 
question is put up to the American peo- 
ple, and here is their answer: 


Question 1: Do you think the United States 
will find itself in another war within the next 
25 years? 


Answer: 
Yes No No Opinion 
Total Farmers........... 54% 24% 22% 


How About Russia? 


Fear of a Nazi rebirth has been Rus- 
sia’s excuse for her greedy lapping up of 
European territory. “We need protec- 
tion,” the bear explained. But when 
Uncle Sam recently offered joint, big- 
power assistance to keep the Big, Bad 
Germans down, the Soviet turned a cold 
shoulder. What then, is Russia’s explan- 
ation of her aggressive attitude? Here are 
farmers’ opinion of this question: 


Question 2: As you hear and read about 
Russia these days, do you believe Russia is 
building up protection against being at- 
tacked in another war, or is she trying to build 
herself up to be the ruling power of the world? 


Answer: 

Ruling Power Protection No Opinion 
All Farmers.... 58% 30% 12% 
Midwest Farmers 54 35 11 
Other Farmers.. 62 26 12 


White House Forecast 


Now, for that pressing national issue 


Question 3: What man would you like to 
see elected president of the country in 1948? 


Answer: 





Republi ing a choice Total Farmers 
36% 


Republicans having no choice 


ing a choice 





Others include: Fred Vinson, Harry 
Boyd, Tom Connally, James Farley, 
mes Mead, Frank Lausche, Archi- 
id MacLeish, Wilson Wyatt, John 
Bankhead, Walter F. George, Ji 
mie Morrison 


100% 
Other Democrats having no choice. . . 46% 
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Your Most Perishable Food 


is Protected by NICKEL... 


Pure, fresh milk, rich in vitamins and fla- 
vor, untouched by human hands... what 
miracles of cleanliness and speed dairymen 
perform to bring this perfect food to you. 


And helping them, in a dozen different 
ways, is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


By using Nickel, and Nickel alloys such 
as stainless steel, for milking machines, 
tank trucks, pasteurizers, filling machines 
and other equipment, your most perish- 
able food is assured the complete protec- 
tion that dairymen give it. 


Despite daily cleaning with strong chem- 
icals, harsh abrasives and live steam... 
despite the corrosive effect of milk itself... 
equipment made of these metals remains 
smooth, bright, hard. There’s no chance of 
metal contamination destroying milk’s de- 
licious flavor. There’s no pitting to provide 
hiding places for harmful bacteria. 


In fact, all through the dairy industry 
...in the processing of cream, evaporated 
and condensed milk, butter, ice cream and 
cheese ... this friendly metal, Nickel, is at 
work, guarding product purity and you. 


In food processing, as in transportation, 
communications and countless other in- 
dustries, versatile Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to form alloys 
that stand up long and serve you well. It 
is as much a part of your daily life as the 
gasoline that runs your car. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Aa yjjcko! 


..--Your Unseen Friend 
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Men who KNOW buy 


. » - Famous for Long 
Wear, Good Looks, Honest Value! 


Independent 
survey shows 
more men buy 
Big Yank 











! Work Shirts 







than any 
other single 


brand. 
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CHECK THESE FACTS 
""ELBOW-ACTION"’ DESIGN— 
allows full elbow freedom. 
*""DANGER-CHECK’’ SAFETY 
SLEEVES— patented construction. 
PATENTED CIGARETTE POCKET — 
protects cigarettes or watch. 
REINFORCED CROTCH 

NON-RIP SEAMS 

SANFORIZED FABRICS—sturdy 
cotton twills, coverts and jeans, 
shrinkage less than 1%. 
STRAINPROOF YOKE 
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Reliance Manufacturing Co. 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10 





Look for 
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By Richard Wilson 


between Great Britain and the U 


friendly competition but looks a little rough. ... Why is Chester Bowles 
the way he is? . . . Representative Case, author of the Case bill, is 


undergoing a smear campaign. . . 
for the world’s starving. 


Untold Story. One of the untold stories 
of the fight over the British loan revolves 
about what Americans call Britain’s 
casual way of overlooking American 
interests. 

This is an old failing of the British, but 
it cannot be said that Americans are any 
less guilty of overlooking British interests 
from time to time. 

Right at the height of the fight in the 
House over the loan, word leaked out that 
the British had negotiated, or were ne- 
gotiating, an exclusive, four-year wheat 
contract with Canada. England would 
take all of Canada’s wheat. This would cut 
down American exports, particularly in 
the years ahead, when there may be a 
surplus. 

At the time, the outlook was very bad 
for the British loan. The American State 
Department was worried. British policy 
on admitting Jews to Palestine threatened 
to alienate some big-city votes. And the 
State Department had depended on 
these votes to offset traditional Midwest 
opposition to an overgenerous hand with 
the British. 

Then the wheat deal came along. It 
looked pretty bad. If England was going 
to deal in an exclusive way with Canada, 
why should we be so anxious to loan her 
several billions of dollars? 

The State Department put in an ob- 
jection to any such exclusive contract 
with the Canadians. Then the British 
food minister denied there had been any 
such deal. Britain had been negotiating 
with Canada on wheat—but not on an 
exclusive basis, he said. 

All the facts on this deal never came 
out. Representative August Andresen 
(Republican, Minnesota) charged that 
what was afoot was that Britain wanted 
to buy 250 to 300 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat annually. But the Unit- 
ed Kingdom needs were estimated to be 
only 50 to 60 million bushels. The re- 
mainder, according to Andresen, was to 
be sold in the Scandinavian countries and 
elsewhere that American wheat produc- 
ers had previously enjoyed a market. 

Right at the moment, when the de- 
mand for wheat was unlimited, these ar- 
rangements did not seerh so important. 
But for the years ahead, it looked to 
Andresen as if the British were out to 
steal American markets. He objected 
that the British would just take the loan 
money and pay Canada for the wheat. 
Thus, the United States would be financ- 
ing itself out of the wheat business. 


TRENDS: Fight for world markets for farmers has opened in earnest 
















nited States. It is supposed to be a 








. The Pope helped Hoover get food 









There are going to be many rough 
places ahead in dealing with England. |: 
looks as if international competition for 
world markets has begun. The British 
are smart, and it will take some smart 
people in the American State Depart- 
ment to cope with them. Here’s where 
American farmers have a real interest in 
foreign relations: That extra percentage 
of demand for American farm products in 
foreign countries often makes a whale o! 
a difference in price. 

Also, if we are going to have surpluses 
in the future, we’ve got to have some- 
where to ship them. Britain and Russia 
want to get into the market wherever 
they can. Canadian newspapers estimate 
that Russia can, if she wants to, raise 
enough wheat for all her own needs, and 
all Asia’s needs. So it- looks like a fight 

The only answer will be another inter- 
national wheat conference, but the State 
Department, according to good reports, 
wants to put that off until after elections. 






























Grasslands. Having a grass farm is sup- 
posed to be the height of comfort and 
leisure in farming, except, of course, 
when you are pitching it up into the 
mow. Now the Department of Agricul- 
ture has started, or soon will start, an- 
other grassland propaganda campaign. 

Back of it is the fact that we probably 
cannot grow enough corn to feed all the 
livestock and poultry which America’s 
new-found appetite can consume. When 
times are good everybody eats meat. No- 
body knows when times will get bad. 

So, in the meantime, if the demand for 
meat is to be filled, a good many families 
are going to be satisfied with grass-fed 
steers. According to Secretary Anderson, 
there is just no guessing how much meat 
this country will eat if given all it wants. 

During the war, U.S.D.A. estimates, 
11 million acres of grass were plowed up 
in the 10 Cornbelt states. This is equal to 
all the cropland in New York, New Jer 
sey, and all the New England states put 
together. 

U.S.D.A. wants to get as much of that 
11 million acres back into grass as possi- 
ble, and encourage the “grassland econ- 
omy” in other areas as well. 

What with the new ways of making 
hay painlessly, it may not be such a bad 
idea after all. 











Food Scramble. Herbert Hoover found 
out, in his world journeys, that there are 
more ways than one to [ Turn to page /4 
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FARM TELEPHONES ARE GOING IN 


Our $100,000,000 rural telephone program is moving 
right along. These facts stand out: 

















1. Thousands of specially trained and equipped tele- 
phone men are now hard at work on this rural job. 


bo 


. Thousands of miles of new telephone lines are 
going up. 


iw) 


Thousands of farm telephones are being put in 
ugh every month — faster than any other time in our 
Ltt § history. 

for r 
0 Our goal is to extend telephone service in the shortest 


art- possible time to another 1,000,000 rural families. 
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Trucks, tractors and other 
power equipment have made 
American farms the greatest 
producers in the world. 
Continental engines provide 
dependable, efficient and 
low-cost power for every 
type of farm equipment. 


nh 
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Flying Farmers are coming 
into their own. For speedy, 
economical transportation 
and marketing the personal 
plane is fast becoming essen- 
tial equipment for progres- 
Continental's 
aircraft engines are recog- 


sive farms. 


nized by pilots and owners 
for their_ proven reliability, 
for their low-cost mainte- 
nance and operation. They 
are the flier's best friend. 


On the ground or in the air, 
you can always depend on 
Continental Red Seal power. 








POWER BY 
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Quizbox 


By Gus Larson 


We ALWAYS like to sprinkle in a 
few foolish questions because folks seem 
to like them. This quizbox has more than 
its usual share. But we hope you'll like 
them anyway. For each question an- 
swered correctly score 5 points. A perfect 
score is 100 points. If you score (a) 90 to 
100 points—wow! that’s plenty good. (b) 
70 to 85 points—that’s good, too! (c) 
50 fo 65° points—we’ll just say, “‘nice 
going.” (d) Below 50 points—too bad, 
don’t pass. 


1. A large-type turkey will lay about 40 
to 60 eggs a year. The small-type turkeys 
developed by the Department of Agri- 
culture have laid as high as (a) 111 eggs 
each per year. (b) 311 eggs yearly. (c) 
211 eggs yearly. 


2. This should be easy but most will 
miss it: Which way may a doorknob be 
turned to open a door? (a) to the left. 
(b) to the right. (c) either way. 


3. Holstein bulls, on an average, may 
be fertile to about the age of 12 years. 


Jersey bulls on an average are likely to 


be fertile (a) for more than 12 years. (b) 
for less than 12 years. (c) as long as 
Holstein bulls. 


4. U.S.D.A. scientists can predict when 
a calf is 4 months old what kind of a 
milk producer she will be. It is done by 
(a) examining udder of calf. (b) exam- 
ining girth of upper hind legs. (c) study- 
ing feed consumption. 


5. How observing are you? Which way 
does a squirrel usually come down a 
tree? (a) backs down. (b) goes sideways. 
(c) goes headfirst. 


6. If wheat were properly stored, how 
many years old could it be and stiil be 
made into good bread? (a) about 4 years. 
(b) about 10 years. (c) about 20 years. 


7. How much of all wealth (land, 
buildings, money, and other property) 
in the United States is owned by women? 
(a) about 10 percent. (b) about 30 per- 
cent. (c) nearly 60 percent. 


8. A good colony of bees will gather 
about 65 pounds of pollen every year. 
Have you any idea how many flowers a 
bee colony maust visit to get the 65 
pounds? (a) about 200,000 flowers. (b) 
about 1,000,000 flowers. (c) about 
8,000,000 flowers. 


9. The new way to get chemical pre- 
servatives into your fence posts involves 
(a) painting saplings to be used as posts 
with preservative. (b) forcing chemicals 
into posts with air pressure. (c) setting 
freshly cut saplings in tub of chemical 
preservative. 


10. Everyone knows that people cap 
contract tuberculosis of the lungs from 
T.B. infected cattle. Would you say tha 
(a) cattle can also get T.B. from humang 
(b) cattle cannot get T.B. from people? 
(c) cattle can get T.B. only from soil? 


11. Those yawns that feel so good when 
you are tired tend to (a) make yoy 
sleepier. (b) wake you up. (c) give you 
an appetite. 


12. Which is the best way to wash 
dishes or clothes that have milk on them? 
(a) rinse in cold water first. (b) rinse jr 
hot water first. (c) put directly into hot, 
soapy water. 


13. How well have you observed a 
apple when eating one? The seeds in a 
apple point (a) toward the stem end of 
the apple. (b) toward the flower end 
(c) in various ways. 


14. Whiat about this shivering propo- 
sition? Does shivering tend to make a 
person (a) slightly warmer? (b) slightly 
colder? (c) neither warmer nor colder 


15. Scientists have developed a variety 
of sorghum that yields neither grain nor 
fodder, This new sorghum was developed 
(a) for weaving baskets. (b) as an erosion- 
control crop. (c) for broom making. 
16. Apple breeders now hope it will bx 
possible to develop apples that will have 
(a) as much Vitamin C as an orang 
(b) half as much Vitamin C as an orang 
(c) twice the Vitamin C of an orange. 


17. Milk production per cow has in- 
creased about 15 percent in the last ? 
years. Dairy specialists believe that mik 
production per cow will increase, in the 
next five years, an average of (a) 10 per 
cent. (b) 5 percent. (c) 1 percent per cow. 


18. In most states more than half the 
cases of sleeping sickness in horses ar 
likely to occur in (a) June-July. (6 
April-May. (c) August-September. 


19. Feeding of wheat-germ oil to supp! 
Vitamin E to bulls to improve their r 
productive performance is widespreaé 
Some recent experiments indicate tha! 
this (a) does not improve fertility of bulls 
(b) does actually increase fertility. (( 
is harmful. 


20. Any good at picking stud rams? S¢ 
if you can spot the best from the follow 
ing: (a) the ornery, inquisitive ram Ww 
is never temperamental about eating 
(b) the quiet ram, eager to follow rathet 
than lead. (c) the sleepy, “don’t cart 
type. 


For correct answers see page 16 
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This paint got a raw deal! 


You've seen this sad story many times and it 

probably made you wonder. It’s another case of where 
paint wouldn’t stick to ordinary galvanized steel. 
Although the sheet had been acid-treated before 
painting, the raw zinc set up a chemical action that 
quickly dried out the oils that keep paint soft 

and flexible. It became brittle and peeled and flaked. 


But you won't have this trouble with the sheet 
steel parts on combines, corn pickers, 
grain drills and manure spreaders made of 
Arco Galvanized Parnterip Steel. 


This special-purpose sheet steel gives products 
triple protection against rust. First, the steel base is 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
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given a full-weight coating of zinc. 

Then Bonderizing at the Armco mills puts a tight 
insulating and paint-holding film over the zinc. 

Now the metal will take and preserve an attractive paint 
finish. Weather exposure tests show that paint on 
Armco Parntcrip Steel lasts several times longei 

than on ordinary galvanized steel. 


ParntcriP will save you the time and money 
spent on frequent repainting of farm machinery and 
equipment. And that helps raise your over-all 
farm profits. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
2791 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 

Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 
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get food. In Rome, he had an aud 
with His Holiness, the Pope. Wit 
gloves off, Hoover told the Pontiff tha 
Communism was making inroads al! 


Europe. It threatened in France and j 
Austria. A curtain had descended in fro; 
of the Communized areas of eastern Ger. 
many and the Balkans. 


What was driving people to Commu. 
nism? Hunger. If the Pope agreed 
wouldn’t it be advisable for Catholj 


countries to make a special contributi 
6 pen (rd ari u to the program against famine in th 
war-ravaged “‘have-not” nations? 

a The Pope, who is wise as well as hol 
went to the Vatican radio station wher 
he broadcast an appeal to the Catholi 
countries. (It was not heard in the Unit 
States.) Catholics must give mor 
ward off famine, he warned. 

As was calculated, the Pontiff’s app: 
was heard most pointedly in the Arg 
tine, which has wheat. And from th 
point onward, Hoover’s job of feeding 
Europe was easier. 





Bowles for President? A lot of peop! 
wonder why Chester Bowles, the success 
ful advertising man, is the way he 
Why is a man who made his pile in bus 
ness, helping other people make a pro 
(and making one himself), so worrie 
now about farmers and _ businessme 
making theirs? 

Well, the reason is that Mr. Bowles 
the recognized economic czar, is now an: 
bitious politically. 

He would like to be governor or sena- 
tor from Connecticut. First, it is reported, 
Mr. Bowles wanted to be senator. Then 
he learned that in Connecticut the gover- 
nor controls the political machine. So he 
decided he wanited to be governor. 

But those in control, Senator Brien 
McMahon and others, didn’t like that 
prospect. If Mr. Bowles was more inter- 
ested in having control of the machin 
than in being his state’s spokesman in the 
Senate, it seems reasonable to assumé 
that maybe he has bigger ideas in mind 
And he is entitled, of course, to be a 
ambitious as he wants. 

So there are some left-wingers wh 
think that maybe Bowles is their “white 
When TWA, “Trans World Airline,” selects hope.” Maybe he can get to the While 
House or at least figure in the conven- 
spark plugs, you can be certain that it is tion. Mr. Bowles is a very skillful man, 

ae but he hasn’t yet developed the political 
know-how you usually see in successful 
experience. This outstanding air line uses politicians. 











exercising expert judgment backed by 


dependable Champion Spark Plugs for the Smear. Whenever a congressman of 


great majority of its domestic and interna- public official gets too far out in frontif 
advocating conservative measures which 
he thinks good for the country, he ges 
Constellations. Here once again is proof that ’ ; smeared. Thus it was with Francis Cast 
; the temperate, little congressman from 
Champions, the choice of experts including a South Dakota, who introduced the labor 


tional planes, including the famous TWA 


: : : . bill bearing his name 
Vv ngine—i r oa ae ; 
most farmers, make every engine—in car, Case’s South Dakota district is largely 


truck or tractor—a better performing, more ‘ agricultural. But in one county out in the 
' western part, the famous Homestake gol 
mine operates. Ha! That must have bee! 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. the reason, said the scandalmongers, w! 
a man representing the farmers sudden 
turns up with a very popular labor bi! 
Pretty soon the story ballooned 
and was published all over the count) 
that Francis Case was a mere too! of t 
gold mine, that he was not the farmer 


o¥? FOR YOUR CAR friend at all, but secretly a creature 


the rich and powerful. [ Turn -to page " 


dependable engine. Champion Spark Plug 
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=" “Quonset 20” is a better building investment material that permits the outside sheet steel 

greed, for your farm. Its amazing flexibility of covering to be nailed directly to framing 

ith ( . . . . . 

ee design and material permits a free hand in members, the “Quonset” is fire-safe and 

in the planning for your particular needs. free from sag and rot. No other building 

al combines the accepted advantages of all- 

5 NY bd “ ” 4 . 7 °oe 

weiien The spacious, clear-span “Quonset 20” is steel construction with ready adaptability 

atholi 20 feet wide, and as long as you want it, in to scores of uses. 

Sey. sections of 12 feet. Each end panel has a walk 
door, two windows and ventilating louvers. Write today for complete information and 

aPPea Side windows are also available. If you need the name of your nearest dealer. He will be 

Argen- , : 

oe more space later on, extra sections ray be glad to show you how the versatile, arch-rib 

eeding added simply and economically. “Quonset 20” can meet your needs. 
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"Yeo, | did 
hide the car keys!” 


Pretty Ruth Coleman admitted readily enough that she’d hidden 
the car keys. “We made a bargain,”’ she reminded her husband. 
“We agreed that driving without auto insurance was just too great 
a risk. You promised you’d have it by today —or walk! Okay, 
darling, we’re both going to walk ’til we’re insured!” 

Realizing that one auto accident could cost them their farm 
and life’s savings, the Colemans took a sensible step. In getting 
auto insurance, there’s another important step—and that’s to pick 
the right kind. That’s the kind State Farm Mutual offers. State 
Farm is the company that pioneered broader coverage, lower-cost 
auto insurance especially suited to the farmer’s needs. That’s why 
it’s the world’s largest auto insurance company, protecting the 
financial security of more than 1,300,000 car owners in cities and 
on farms. Have a friendly chat with your State Farm A$ent 
today—he will be glad to explain how you can get the right pro- 

















tection you need, at amazingly low cost. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 
INCREASING! 


Increased cost of automobile acci- 
dents affects you and every driver. 
Under such conditions, your auto- 
mobile insurance is more important 
than ever before. Don’t let an acci- 
dent happen to you. Don’t take even 
a little chance with injury or death. 
Drive with extra care—and you'll 
help keep auto insurance rates at their 
lowest possible level—remember auto 
drivers set auto insurance rates. 


SEE YOUR STATE FARM AGENT BEFORE 
YOU FINANCE YOUR NEXT CAR 














STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Ontario 
4, 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 














The Farmer’s Washingtoy 
[ From page 14 | 


The story doesn’t hold water. Case oy 
no contributions from the gold mine. }y 
doesn’t take campaign contributions ey. 
ceeding $50, anyway. 

And he didn’t even talk to the gol. 
mine people about the Case bill, becayy 
he thought they might try to stop hip 
from writing such stringent, labor-cop. 
trolling provisions into the law! 

Case, by the way, hasn’t given up th 
fight for his bill. If there’s a Republicay 
Congress this fall, it will go onto th 
statute books like a flash. 


Oak Lea. Whether readers of Success 
Farming \ike it or not, they hereby have jy 
learn that the writer of this column j 
now a part-time farmer. I live on Og 
Lea Farm, 14 miles from the Whi 
House and drive those 14 miles every day 
to my office, three blocks from th 
White House. 

I cannot get help. I cannot buy ma 
chinery. I beg my neighbors to help m 
in their spare time, plant my corn, cy 
my hay. They do a good job, and tell m 
I will get 14 barrels of corn, it looks 
fine now. I cannot figure this out becaug 
I am used to measuring corn by bushel 
and there seems to be a dispute in my 
area about how many bushels there ax 
in a barrel. 

I earn my living as a newspaperman, 
Otherwise I could not afford to live ong 
farm. END 








ANSWERS 
(To the Farm Quizbox page 12) 


1.c is correct. 2. c is correct. 
3. b is correct. The average age 
to which Jersey bulls were fertile 
at one U.S.D.A. station was 10% 
years. 4. a is correct. Extension 
dairymen are now teaching this 
method to dairy cattle breeders 
5. c is correct. 6. ¢ is correct 
U.S.D.A. and Colorado Experi- 
ment Station scientists recent! 
made good bread from wheat 22 
years old. 7. c is correct. 8, ¢ is 
correct. 9. c is correct. The proc- 
ess is simple and inexpensive. 
For details, write to this column 
10. a is correct. 11. b is correct 
12. a is correct. Hot waiter 
hardens milk. 13. a is correct 
Look for yourself. 14. a is cor- 
rect. Shivering increases muscle 
action. 15. b is correct. 16. a 1s 
correct. An apple called White 
Calville was grown at the New 
York State College of Agricul- 
ture that had nearly as much 
Vitamin C as an orange. This 
apple has long been a popular 
table apple in Europe. 17. b is 
correct. 18. c is correct. August 
September. Early vaccination t 
prevent sleeping sickness is rec- 
ommended by U.S.D.A. 19. 4's 
correct. Does not improve fertill- 
ty of bulls. 20. a is correct. The 
best is the ornery, inquisitive ram 
who is never temperame! tal 
about eating. 
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THOUSANDS ON THEIR WAY—THE NEW 
TIRES THAT OUTWEAR PREWAR TIRES 


You can order a set 
for your car now 


R' HT NOW the nation’s tire dealers 
are getting more passenger-Car tires 
than ever before in history—75 per cent 
more for the first six months this year 
than the first six months of 1940, the 
last normal prewar year. This is in addi- 
tion to the thousands of tires being 
supplied to automobile manufacturers 
Of use ON new Cars. 


But there’s more demand for some 
than others and big extra demand for 
B. F. Goodrich. Naturally people want 
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the tire that outwears prewar tires. So 
it’s well to order a little in advance. 


The B. F. Goodrich Silvertown is a 
better tire—that’s why there is a bigger 
demand for it. It has a new tread de- 
sign, slightly wider and flatter, that puts 
more rubber on the road—gives extra 
miles of service because it wears longer 
and more evenly. This longer wearing 
tread is backed up by a strong tire body 


—better cords and more of them—for 
resistance to bruising and damage from 
accident. 


If you need tires, or may soon, check 
with your dealer now. He may have 
tires i you in stock. If not, it is well 
worth your while to place your order 
and wait a little longer to get B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertowns. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 


FIRST IN RBRUBBER 

















What's NEW in Farming 


Lawn Mower. This power machine 
will trim a lawn as well as mow the 
grass, according to its manufacturer’s 
claim. Its rotary action is similar to 
that of two electric fans placed side by 
side and face down over the grass. The 
horizontal blades, whirling at high 
speed, reach to the very edge of posts, 
trees, and other obstructions. All 
grasses or weeds, regardless of height, 
are cut with ease, it is claimed. At 
normal operating speed, the mower 
cuts and trims about half an acre an 
hour.—John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Raincap. A protective device for trac- 
tor exhausts is now on the market and 
is designed to prevent moisture from 
falling into the exhaust and draining 
into the manifold and valves. The de- 
vice is counterbalanced to open when 
the tractor starts and close when it 
stops. About two minutes is the time 
required to install the device on regu- 
lar tractor exhausts.—Waterloo Foun- 
dry Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Field Sprayer. This equipment has 
been designed especially for the low- 
pressure application of weed-control 
chemicals, especially in grain fields. It 
is adapted for chemicals coming in 
either paste or powdered form. Grain 
fields, foul with mustard and other 
broad-leaved annuals, are now being 
sprayed on a large scale. Such chemi- 
cals as Sinox and the various 2,4-D 
preparations are being used. 


Lawn mower 


REG. U. 8..PAT. OFF. 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


At the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, applications of DDT are be- 
ing made with this sprayer. Limited 
amounts of liquid-nitrogen fertilizer 
have been distributed satisfactorily 
with the equipment, too. However, 
considerable testing remains to be 
done before the possible injurious ef- 
fect of this chemical on the metal parts 
of the sprayer have been determined. 
—Fargo Foundry Company, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


New Electric Fence. An “Electronic 
Fence,” which the manufacturer 
claims actually kills weeds, is now on 
sale. While the flow of electricity along 
the wires is scarcely noticeable, current 
is sufficient to wilt all vegetation which 
comes in contact with it. According to 
the manufacturer, both alternating 
and direct currents are fed along the 
wire. The first keeps livestock within 
bounds, and the second kills weeds. 
However, no harm to animals or hu- 
mans is possible-——C. M. McDade 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Pasture Nitrogen. Maintaining a stand 
of alfalfa in bluegrass pasture is the 
cheapest method of supplying nitro- 
gen, according to Wisconsin pasture 
experts. However, they find commer- 
cial nitrogen fertilizer a good invest- 
ment, especially in times of high feed 
prices. 

The Wisconsin Station men con- 
clude that on plowable land not sub- 
ject to erosion, brome grass-alfalfa is 
the most profitable pasture. They also 
say that land which must be kept in 
permanent pasture can be improved 
quite economically by working with a 
field cultivator, liming, fertilizing, and 


Raincap 


seeding with legumes. Fertilizing per. 
manent grassland with nitrogen is like. 
ly to be profitable if the soil is not to 
droughty. 


Fruit Sprays. Look on the ground ji 
you want to measure your success jr 
pest control in your orchard, advise: 
A. C. Hodson, fruit specialist at the 
Minnesota University Farm. Heavily 
scabbed apples were twice as abun. 
dant among the drops as on the trees 
The fall of an excessive number of 
young apples may also be caused by 
attacks of the codling moth, plum 
curculio, and apple curculio. 
Effective insect attack on a fruil 
crop was most evident in plum and 
cherry-plum-hybrid orchards. In one 
Minnesota orchard, a survey revealed 
a nearly perfect crop, with only a small 
amount of scab in the tree-run fruit 
yet both codling moths and maggot 
were present in the drops. Infested 
drops mean not only loss in dollars and 
cents for one year but—if they are not 
cleaned up and destroyed—they mean 
a good crop of insects for years to come 


Alfalfa Substitutes. In a search for 
roughage substitutes to use in fattening 
corn-fed lambs where alfalfa hay is not 
available, the Minnesota Experiment 
Station determined that corn silage of 
good quality, supplemented with lin- 
seed meal and lime, can be used satis- 
factorily. In the Minnesota tests suc! 
silage was the only roughage and 
proved almost the equal of alfalfa ha 
in a ration for lambs. 

Silage-fed lambs made almost 4 
much gain, cost slightly less to feed, 
and showed nearly as much margil 
of return over costs [ Jurn to page 4 


Field sprayer 
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HOW MRS. COMPTON MAKES THE FARM PAY 
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to build up their big, fine dairy farm. started a Life Plan. 
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bors said, “Poor Mary, what will she do?” owning the best Guernsey herd in the county 
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ost as John Compton looked ahead. His Life Plan paid off all debts, provided pay for an 


) — overseer to run the farm and left a tidy sum of cash in the bank. 
nargin 


age 4) You, too, can have a Life Plan at a reasonable cost, to protect your family and your 
property. When the Penn Mutual Agent prepares a Life Plan for you he does it with- 
out obligation — and he knows his Ssaileoae. 





YOUR LIFE PLAN might include one or more of the following: In- 
come and cash for dependents . . . Payment of debts, taxes, mortgages 

. Paying a hired man . . . Retirement income for you and wife . . . 
‘Meee for education of children . . . Emergency cash and savings. 
Find out how life insurance can help you. We will mail you the 
booklet, “Life Insurance for Farmers.” Send the coupon below. 


(he Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Dept. F-10, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. PE \ \ 

lease send the free booklet, Cornell’s Extensio WN 1" 

Bulletin, “LIFE INSURANCE FOR FARMERS,” to: THE M U rUA L 
N A tea EE A . LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
{DDRESS 


nat . INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND TURNS THE ‘JEEP’ UPSIDE DOWN 


SO YOU CAN SEE WHAT MAKES IT “TICK” 





REAR DRIVE AXLE 


..-for economical 2- 
wheel drive 6n the high- 
way...teams with front- 
drive axle for field work. 




















POWER TAKE-OFF 

. at center furnishes 
power for insecticide 
blowers and other V- 
belt driven equipment. 





FRONT DRIVE AXLE 


- gives extra traction and 
pulling power when you 
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shift into 4-wheel drive. 











POWER TAKE-OFF 
..at front can oper- 
ate winch with 5,000- 
Ib. pull, centrifugal 
water pump. 














SPRINGS AND 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 


. engineered for eas- 











POWER TAKE-OFF 

.at rear furnishes 
power for spline-shaft 
or pulley drive. 








DRAW BAR 
- heavily braced to 
frame —9 horizontal 
positions, 2 heights. 








TRANSFER CASE 
AND TRANSMISSION 


- give wide range— 


6 speeds forward, 
reverse. 


formance, 





‘JEEP’ ENGINE 
.. world-famous for per- 
economy and 
, long service. 


ier riding on the road 
and in the field. 
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Look under the Universal “Jeep” 
and you'll see why it has pulling 
power surpassing anything its 
size, plus versatility of use no 
other vehicle matches. 

You'll see why it will pay you 
to own an all-purpose “Jeep,” 
the farm vehicle that spreads its 
cost over many jobs the whole 
year ‘round. 

The power heart of the Uni- 
versal “Jeep” is the mighty, war- 
proved Willys-Overland “Jeep” 
Engine. To get fullest use of 
that surging power, the “Jeep” 
has two driving axles—front and 
rear—and a transfer gear giving 
instant choice of 2-or 4-wheel 
drive, with a speed range from 
2 mph in “low low” to 60 mph 
on the highway. 

Used as a light tractor, the 
Universal “Jeep” is rated at 
1200-lb. continuous drawbar 


pull, with reserve for extra loads 
... Operates plows, harrows, 
manure spreaders, binders, 
mowers and other implements. 

With its sturdy steel bed, the 
“Jeep” serves you as a pick-up 
truck that hauls 800-Ib. loads on 
or off the road. The “Jeep” tows 
wagon or trailer in the field or 
on highways. With seats in, the 
Universal “Jeep” can be used as 
a handy runabout. 

The power take-off develops 
up to 30 h.p. for pulley drive, 
and a spline-shaft drive operates 
power mowers, sprayers and 
other equipment. 

Your Willys-Overland dealer 
invites you to come in now... 
put a “Jeep” through its paces 
...see how many ways it will 
serve you. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


Efficient operation and less fatigue for 
the driver when you use a “Jeep” for 


light tractor work. 


GET A 


jeep 
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Can We Do Business 
With Japan? 


This answer to the headline question above is the 








fifth of a series exploring Your Markets Overseas 





By Robert W. Barnett 


United States Department of State 





; = short-term outlook for food exports from the United 
States to Japan is good. Long-term prospects are uncertain 
and depend upon the degree to which Japan reaches self- 
support in food production. The short-term outlook, again, 
for exports of cotton and other agricultural raw materials is 
good. Long-term prospects depend upon how much compe- 
tition the cheaper labor of Asia gives us and upon the future 
Japanese economy as a whole—to be determined by Allied 
policy makers. 

Before the years of military piracy which led to its down- 
fall, Japan was the American merchant’s best market in 
Asia. In 1938, Japan bought 7.4 percent of the total exports 
of the United States; Japan provided almost 7 percent of 
America’s total imports. While Japan’s taking was only 7.4 
percent of our total exports, 28 percent of its exports were 
sold here. In the favorable United States balance of trade, 
cotton was the principal United States export, running in 
value to 53 million dollars. 





for 
for 


Because the Japanese importer paid well and paid 
promptly, the American farmer, manufacturer, and laborer 
were slow to study, or to comp‘ain too strongly about, the 
controlled economy into which uis merchandise (on the one 
hand, cotton; on the other, petroleum, scrap metals, air- 
craft engines, and machine tools) was sold. Japan’s manipu- 
lated economy was wound up and regulated by those guid- 
ing forces which unloosed Japan’s stored-up power against 
Pearl Harbor, Hong Kong, and Luzon in December, 1941. 

Today, Japan’s. comeback is Japan’s own problem, but 
there are historical as well as current political and economic 
facts which set up the framework within which Japan’s re- 
vival can develop. The American farmer will sell some cot- 
ton, some wheat and wheat flour, some hides, but how much 
and what else depends upon what lessons [ Turn to page 38 
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Successful Farming first plugged for 
shelterbelts in 1935, hit them again 
in 1937, °38, °40. This 1946, on-the- 


spot report now justifies that faith 


By Jim Roe 


Photographs by Dick Hufnagle 


gun world’s largest “‘air brakes”? are on 


neither truck nor train. They’re the shelter- 
belts of the Great Plains—270 million trees, 
planted on 70,000 farms from the Cana- 
dian line at the Dakotas, sweeping south 
to the Texas panhandle. 

They are the nation’s leafy insurance 
policy against future dust storms. They’re 
living proof that at least one of our gov- 
ernment’s great experiments of the hectic 
thirties is paying off with interest. Successful 
Farming has just finished an on-the-spot 
inspection. The trees still stand. 

And they’re welcome. Nebraska’s George 
Spitz will tell you why: “I’ve farmed in 
Platte County since I was 15. I can remem- 
ber when the cornstalks would never get 
over waist high. We put in a half-mile 
shelterbelt in 1939—and since then we 
have grown 70- and 80-bushel corn crops 
on those same fields. I wouldn’t take $1,000 
for that row of trees! 

“I can come out in the spring when the 
wind is blowing hard from the south—and 


it really knows how on the [ Turn to page 48 
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1. This transplanting machine, modeled after the vegetable transplanter, em 
ables two men, with a third to drive the tractor, to plant 1,000 trees an how 
Such speedy machinery is needed, for over a quarter-billion trees have beens 


3. This well-terfded shelterbelt is 9 years old. Notice how growth extend 
clear to the ground, thus slowing all the wind from the ground up. Stod 
must be fenced away. For if farm animals were allowed to graze freely 





freely 
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2. Trees are extremely small when set out. They require several cultivations 
each year for four or five years, lest weeds crowd them out. After that, tho, 


shelterbelts become self-sufficient, even to reseeding and pruning themselves! 


4....in the belt, here is what would happen. With leaves and young branches 
removed from lower portion of shelterbelt, wind has a clean sweep right thru 
Wind velocity’ thus is actually greater than if no trees were planted there 
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Let's take a COOL VACATION 


When thermometers sizzle and tem- 
pers blaze, a breezy, lake holiday is 


in order. Here are our tips for the trip 
By Mary Jean Nesbitt 


A TALL, clinky glass of ice-cold lemonade, or a dip 
in the old swimmin’ hole is a swell respite for a hot 
afternoon on the farm—only trouble is, it doesn’t last 
long enough! But you take a cool vacation, fishing on 
the banks of a shade-lined northern stream, or whip- 
ping along in an outboard motor boat, with the lake 
breezes blowing in your face—well, you take it! (And 
from the fiery furnace of our editorial offices, we'll 
wish you Godspeed and good casting!) 

Of course, as any farmer knows, even a jaunt to a 
nearby northern lake isn’t as simple as it sounds 
there’s a know-how to every bit of travel these days! 
So, before you hustle that faithful family sedan out of 
the shed, let’s take a look at the questions about a Cool 
Vacation that our farmer friends have popped at us. 
You might check the answers, too, for they’re based on 
the best information we could get from state conserva- 
tion officials, the AAA, and a dozen or so farmers 
who have been there. 


1. Where can we go? [he answer to this one de- 
pends on your coin, the condition of your recaps, and 
your playtime preferences. It may even depend, to 
some extent, on who wears the trousers in your family. 


If Mom and the girls want to hit the high spots of a 
gay summer resort, while you men argue for the rough 
and ready life, that’s one family feud we won’t enter! 
We can suggest, however, that for camping, fishing, 
canoeing, trail blazing, and rugged scenic grandeur, 
there are thousands of inland lakes in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, as well as spots right on the 
shores of the Great Lakes. For the less-hardy souls, 
these states also offer sailboating, swimming, bicycling, 
great stretches of white beaches for sunning, picnic 
facilities, and the congenial society of other summer- 
camp vacationers. 

The sand dunes of Indiana. . . the caves and beach- 
es of Sandusky, Cedar Point, Put-In Bay, and other 
resorts along Lake Erie in Ohio... the blue hills and 
state parks of northern Pennsylvania . . . the steamship 
cruises on the Lakes themselves . . . these all offer 
breezy, refreshing, vacation opportunities. We person- 
ally have always hankered after a ride in one of those 
10-wheel sand scooters on a northern “‘ranch”’ resort— 
you might prefer Niagara Falls! 

Don’t forget that whatever route you choose, there 
are plenty of sights to see in cities along the way. A 
trip to Michigan, for instance, might include a visit to 
the factories at Detroit, and to Dearborn, Ford’s re- 
constructed village; thence north to Port Huron on 
Lake Huron. Here you could put the car on a boat and 
travel north by northwest, for a few days’ fishing. 
Going back, the trip might include Grand Rapids, 
furniture center of the United States; Lansing, the 
state capital—and time out for those swimming and 
fishing stops in-between. We know a farm family w ho 
made that very jaunt—and they recommend it highly! 

Trips to Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, or New York 
are equally fraught with sight-seeing [ Turn to page 46 
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They're ALL for Current 


— in Washington Town- 
ship, Grundy County, lowa, 


first to be 100-percent electrified 


By Lyle Abbott 


lowa State College 


I 

HE days of the kerosene lamp are: past 
in Washington Township. And with their 
passing has gone much of the kindred 
equipment which*so long has meant 
drudgery in daily farm life. 

The new era arrived officially on De- 
cember 18 last year. Tho its presence had 
been felt long before, that’s the day when 
the final farm home was “hooked up,” 
and Washington Township became the 
first in the nation to boast that all its farms 
were electrified. Since then, two more 
Grundy townships have followed suit. 
And today the entire county of 1,934 
farms is less than 77 farms short of com- 
plete electrification. 

The story of how Washington Township 
—and Grundy County—got that way is a 
story that could happen anywhere. And 
looking now to the benefits of “‘the cheap- 
est hired help we ever had,” Washington 
farmers wonder why it hasn’t 

Milking, grinding, pumping, brooding, 
heating, cleaning, freezing, and dozens of 


WHY They’re All for Current ——> ‘ 


Fred Coulter flicks on yard light while R.E.A.'s ‘i 


Cramer and Suelynne Coulter watch the ceremony 


Photograph by Marion Pease 














WHY they’re all for current... 


other chores are now done at a frac- 
tion of the former efforts. And for all 
this, the highest electric farm bill in 
the township is less than $19 a month. 
The average is under $6, a small per- 
centage of what it costs these days to 
get a hired hand. 

But if you would really match their 
sign-up record, in the opinion of most 
Washington Township farmers, you 
would first have to find a couple of men 
like Lew Plager and Raleigh Cramer. 


ry 

THe story of Washington Township’s 
rise to rural electric fame had its be- 
ginning in Plager, early county agent. 
Lew’s efforts began one night in 1912 
when he met with 12 of his neigh- 
bors in Grundy Center in an effort to 
devise some way of bringing electricity 
to their homes. They met, old-timers 
say, in the coal shed of the town’s 
power plant because the city electric- 
plant’s office was then too small to 
accommodate that large a _ crowd. 
Whether or not the Grundy rural- 
electric program really was born in a 
coal shed, it was born that night. For 
under Lew’s persuasion the group left 
with a plan to attempt the then-al- 
most-unheard-of job of building an 
electric power line to their farms, with 
the help of J. B. Calderwood who 
owned the city plant. 

That year 11 miles of the nation’s 
first farm line appeared in Grundy 
County. The construction-crew mem- 
bers were farmers led by Lew Plager. 
The line was built of 25-foot poles, and 
wire which Calderwood supplied at 
cost. Catching the spirit, the next year 
another growp built a’ second line 
which branched west from Grundy 
Center, ser ing farms along an eight- 
mile stretch cf road. During the next 
10 years, more and more farm lines 
threaded their way out of town. 

Then, in the coming of the R.E.A. 
in 1935, Lew Plager saw a real chance 
to make a dream come true. When the 


continued from page 25 


announcement came, he plunged into 
the job of getting Grundy County 
ready. And on March 17, 1936, the 
Grundy County Rural Electric Co- 
operative was formed with C. W. 
Mooty, a Washington Township farm- 
er, as temporary director. 

Fortunately for those reaping the 
benefits of rural electricity in Grundy 
County today, Plager was a man who 
refused “No” for an answer where his 
project was concerned. For he was 
challenged at every turn. 

By April of 1937, the Grundy co- 
operative had a franchise for every 
mile in the county not occupied by 
existing power lines, and the first con- 
tract was let to build 67.5 miles of 
line. But troubles had only begun. 

A second block of construction was 
halted because of difficulty with the 
telephone companies in getting lines 
moved. Plager countered with an 
appeal to the State Commerce Com- 
mission, and was successful. 

Because the first lines were three- 
phase, trunk lines and the original, 
$100,000 fund could build only 67.5 
miles plus a generating plant, there 
were rumblings of a Senatorial in- 
vestigation. Plager went to Washing- 
ton, D. C. to straighten it out. Next 
came troubles with labor. 


IN THE midst of such difficulties, in 
the summer of 1937, the R.E.A. ap- 
proved the appointment of Raleigh 
Cramer as superintendent of the 
Grundy project. This appointment 
was destined to help cinch the rural- 
electrification lead of Grundy County. 

The team of Plager and Cramer 
launched a campaign which probably 
set a new mark in farm electric history 
for sheer ingenuity. They conducted 
tests to determine the cost of grinding 
feed, elevating corn, pumping water, 
heating water with electric power at 
the going rate, and compared it with 
conventional means. [ Turn to page 44 
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Electric brooders like this one inspected by 
Evelyn Mooty are common on township farm: 
Operating costs: around a half-cent per chick 


HOMEMAKING # 


Current brought all the conveniences of city 
living to the Lee Weiss farm. Daughter Joan 
uses the sewing machine for her 4-H project 


GENERAL FARMING AND SHOP ™ 


Washington Township's first electric tank 
heater was used by Henry Barfels. It hos 
operated for nine winter weeks at cost of $1 69 





Photographs by Marion Pease 


LIVESTOCK 


Francis Winslow gets watering fountains set for 
winter by checking small, electric coils which 
keep water ice-free thruout the hardest freezes 


Francene and Carolyn Winslow reason what's 


good for pigs should improve the pup, too. 


Hog brooding totals around 25 cents weekly 


An electric pressure system carries water to any 
point on the farm where it is needed. Cost - 
pumping averages less than $1.50 per mont 





LIGHTS 
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Laying day is automatically lengthened And Mrs. Miller uses a light bulb to Last Washington Township farm to get current is that rented 
for Harold Miller's flock. Electric-con- keep water from freezing. Monthly cost, by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Watkins. Nightly reading and sewing 
trol clock he’s setting here does job day and night, is less than 60 cents are now ‘so much easier’ for these hard-working farmers 


Mrs. Weiss’ favorite piece of kitchen equipment 
is her electric range. A series of tests on the range 


lroning for seven is lightened by this equipment. Mrs. 
showed its operating cost to be $1.19 a month 


Weiss estimates-cost of operation at between 20 and 
30 cents a month. Notice the automatic washer, too! 


And Son Ronald finds 15-cubic-foot 
freezer and contents to his liking. Work- 
table swings down over for extra space 


With a well-lighted and equipped shop like that of the 
Barfels, little time is lost in repair. Average shop costs 
less than 10 cents per month for all electric current 


Modern workshops are common on the township's 
electrified farms. The Barfels’ timesavers include 
this power hacksaw outfit made by Son Lester 


Grinding and elevating are electric on 
Henry's farm. Fan-less windmill in back- 
ground is mute proof of a passing era 


Water for the cooling tank and everything else at 
the Cresswells’ is pumped electrically. Cost of 
operating all equipment is around $8 monthly 


Separating’s a mere matter of pouring milk and 
flicking switch for Mrs. Cresswell. Separating 
for 11 Guernseys costs about 5 cents monthly 


When the James Cresswells got current, Mrs. 
Cresswell took over the milking job. Using a 
milker costs about 5 cents monthly per cow 




















Are you using enough FERTILIZER? 


And are you using it on the right crops? Here’s a chance to check your own 


farming against the average and against the suggestions of soils men 


By D. B. Ibach 


United States Department of Agriculture 


I, YOU are that mysterious, “‘aver- 
age” farmer about whom we hear so 
much, all during the war you’ve been 
hoisting nearly two sacks of fertilizer 
into corn planter, grain drill, or plow- 
sole applicator for every one you used 
before. 


Two-to-One Increase. Now that figure 
won’t surprise you at all. In fact, if 
you live in the Cornbelt, your increase 
was more than double—you used 2.3 
sacks for every 1 used before. Some 
Ohio farmers have used as high as 800 
pounds per acre on corn and smiled 
with satisfaction at harvest time. In 
general, those amounts move down- 
ward as one moves westward. But no 
matter where you live, you’ve seen the 
yields of grain and grasses jump each 
time you opened your fertilizer dis- 
tributor another notch. 


Still Not Enough. Even so, present use 
of fertilizer is far below what would be 
generally profitable. The most profit- 
able tonnages suggested for prosperity 
conditions are nearly four times as 
great as prewar average Consumption, 
and more than double that of 1944! 

That doesn’t mean that the man 
who puts 800 pounds an acre on corn 
should jump to 1,600. Maybe he’s 
already reached his point of maximum 
returns. But it does mean that for the 
country as a whole we can use much 
more fertilizer than we are now using. 
It will pay us dividends—unless the 
bottom falls out from under prices of 
farm products. 

This isn’t a guess. Committees com- 
posed of specialists in experiment sta- 
tions, colleges, extension services, and 
other agricultural agencies have de- 
voted long hours and hardheaded 
study of facts and figures to the prob- 
lem. They’ve come up with a set of 
suggested, peacetime adjustments in 
production and practices. Their fer- 
tilizer figures aren’t forecasts of use— 
they are merely what looks like a win- 
ning hand, granted a certain degree 
of agricultural prosperity during the 
postwar period. 
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For Smart Land Use. In the first place, 
we should realize that there is more to the 
wise use of fertilizer than the mere trick of 
squeezing a few more bushels of corn from 
each acre. Tho that practice yields very 
gratifying results while the price of 
corn is high, it can actually hurt in the 
long run unless other sound farming 
practices are followed. If we’re smart, 
we can use fertilizer as the means of 
reaching a very important goal— 
better land use. 

Here’s how: Setting up of rotations 
that include successful growth of leg- 
umes generally requires phosphate and 
potash fertilizers, along with lime. 
That’s true except in areas which have 
naturally good soils which haven’t 
deteriorated seriously under past crop- 
ping systems and practices. These soil 
treatments form one of the important 
bases for stable farming systems built 
largely around livestock. 


And Hay and Pastures, Too. Thus we 
should put more thought on the use of fer- 
tilizer for the benefit of hay, and rotation 
and permanent pastures. While the sug- 
gested acreage increase of sod crops and 
permanent pastures only amounts to 
about 14 acres for every 100 acres used 
in this manner during the war, the sug- 
gested application of commercial plant 
foods on sod crops and pastureland 
calls for 275 tons for every 100 tons 
used in 1943. There would be a cut of 
from 2 to 3 percent in acreage of “cash 
crops” and other crops, but suggested 
fertilizer use on these crops would be 
134 and 234 times as great, respective- 
ly, as in 1943. 

That term “other crops’? includes not 
only feed crops other than hay and pasture, 
but also the small grains. Because some 
of these are used as companion crops 
for starting new seedings of legumes 
and grasses, any increase in the ton- 
nage of fertilizer put on them counts 
as a further addition to the fertilizers 
applied directly to the hay and rota- 
tion pastures. 

Cash crops have usually been the 
largest users of fertilizer. They used, on 
the average, 43 of every 100 tons of 
commercial plant foods in 1943—but 
this would be reduced to an average of 
33 tons out of 100 as a part of the sug- 
gested adjustments. This is only a rela- 


tive picture. Total tons used on cash 
crops would be increased along with 
over-all increases in the use of fertiliz- 
er. Thus the use of fertilizer would be in- 
creased more on hay, pasture, feed crops, and 
small grains than it would on the cash crops 
—in all areas except the Northeastern 
states. 

For example, more than 4 times as 
much fertilizer would be used on hay 
and pasture in the Cornbelt, about 3 
times as much jn the Lake States and 
the Northern Plains, and 5 times as 
much in the Southern Plains, as was 
used in 1943. 

Large increases are suggested for 
fertilizer use on the cash crops, too. 
But the emphasis given its use on hay and 
pastures represents a substantial change 1) 
the pattern of fertilizer use. The effects of 
phosphate left over for following crops 
are particularly noteworthy. Phosphate 
use also helps to build nitrogen factor- 
ies on the farms—in the form of leg- 
ume crops. 

The next question is: Just how muc! 
more acreage should we fertilize? 


Two Out of Five Acres Recommended. 
About 1 of every 5 acres of the land 
used for crops in the United States re- 
ceived fertilizer in 1943. The sug- 
gested full use in the period just ahead 
would double that figure. For perma- 
nent pasture, the increase would be 
much greater. Less than 6 percent of 
the permanent pasture in the regions 
of ample rainfall was fertilized in 1943 
—but applications would pay on more than 
30 percent. 

Yet the men who studied the prob- 
lem do not recommend reckless use of 
fertilizers. Some 60 percent of the 
total acreage used for crops in the 
United States—and about 66 percent 
of the permanent open pasture in the 
humid regions—would still receive no 
fertilizer even if the suggestions were 
fully followed. 


Fertile Soil the Key. On the ground 
where the use of fertilizer is recom- 
mended, it should be used to help 
save the soil and build lasting fertility. 
One of the most important ways of 
saving soil is the use of cropping sys- 
tems which provide good soil cover 
and protect cultivated lands from 
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water and wind erosion. Soil fertility 
is the basic building block which we 
must have before we can hope to es- 
tablish a desirable system of land cov- 
er. And the use of perennial grasses, 
legumes, and other sod crops in rota- 
tion with cultivated crops, plays a 
major role in holding fertility and 
yields, even on lands which do not 
erode. Green-manure crops, cover 
crops, lime, fertilizer, and manure, 
when necessary, all have a part to play. 

[his experiment tells the story: At 
one Cornbelt experiment station 50 
pounds of plant nutrients (the effective 
part of the fertilizer) per acre were ap- 
plied to the small grain in a 3-year ro- 
tation. This treatment, together with 8 
tons of manure before the corn crop, 
and the return of all plant trash, re- 
duced soil losses to about half those suffered 
when no fertilizer or manure was applied. 


A “Must” for Beginners. We'll need 
more fertilizer if we are to build up 
the use of sod-forming legumes to the 
extent suggested. Much of the ground 
which should go back to grass crops 
needs fertilizer treatment before it 
will grow satisfactory hay and pas- 
ture. Wartime cropping resulted in 
the increase of acreage of intertilled 
crops until, in the Cornbelt, they oc- 
cupied- 49 percent of the cropland in 
1943. The prewar figure was 43 per- 
cent. The effect of these land-use 
changes during the war increased our 
soil losses. We made those withdrawals 
from our soil’s bank account to help 
win the war. Now we must begin 
making deposits. 

lhe Cornbelt and Lake States bore 
most of what the war cost the nation 
in the terms of soil fertility. This fact, 
together with the fact that the value 
of topsoil in relation to subsoil is higher 
in this region than in some others 
whose soil was formed from different 
materia.s and under different condi- 
tions, brings out the need for more 
fertilizer in this area. 

If we follow thru on these fertilizer- 
use suggestions, we can look forward 
to benefits over and above increased 
cash returns and soil conservation. 
We will be feeding the nation higher- 
quality food. 


For Humans, Too. Fertilizers provide a 
basis for better health and nutrition 
in two ways. First, they promote the 
growth of types of plants that are more 
nutritious. This has often been demon- 
strated in the case of pasture fertiliza- 
uon—which results in an increased 
percentage of legumes and nutritious 
grasses and a decrease in weeds and 
other plants of low food value. 
Secondly, the soil seems to have 
direct bearing on the food value of 
plants. There is evidence to indicate 
that vital food elements are more 
plentiful in plants in fertile soil, thus 
affecting the health and nutrition of 
animals and people. [ Turn to page 41 
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ORCHARD 
GRASS 


deserves more friends 


By Mason A. Hein 


United States Department of Agriculture 


Demanp for taller and more 
rapidly growing grasses in grassland 
agriculture has brought out the im- 
portance of orchard grass. Its tough- 
ness, leafiness, and ability to stand 
relatively poor soil and climatic con- 
ditions in the humid temperature 
regions of the United States are wide- 
ly known. When properly managed, 
it has many fine qualities, but unless 
good practices are followed these fine 
qualities are lost. During the past five 
years much of the doubt about it has 
been overcome and its merits have 
been admitted. 

While orchard grass is widely dis- 
tributed, the bulk of the acreage is 
found in the southern half of regions 
where timothy or Kentucky bluegrass 
are widely grown. This belt extends 
from the Atlantic Coast into Missouri, 
taking in New Jersey and southern 
New York on the north, southern Vir- 
ginia on the south, and extending west 
to eastern Kansas and southeastern 
Nebraska. 

Orchard grass is a long-lived per- 
ennial. The typical bunch-type of 
growth produces no stolons, and hence 
never forms a complete sod as does 








This typical head of orchard grass is a 
familiar sight in the early summertime 


brome grass. Its tendency to form 
coarse bunches is one objection which 
should be of no consequence because 
this factor may be lessened by careful 
grazing management and by seeding 
orchard grass with a legume such as 
red clover, ladino clover, or alfalfa 
It grows well on light soils of medium 
fertility as well as on moist, heavy 
land. The number of seed stems pro- 
duced decreases after the first grazing 
or mowing and the plants become 
leafier. Following crops, therefore, are 
usually finer in quality than the first 
Orchard grass is one of the most nutri- 
tious of the grasses and contains rela 
tively high protein when in good 
growth. 


Tue strong and weak points of or- 
chard grass can best be seen by com- 
paring it with timothy, redtop, and 
brome grass. Orchard grass is better 
adapted and more productive in the 
southern range of the timothy-grow- 
ing region than timothy or brome 
grass. It will stand [ Turn to page 57 





Differences in orchard grasses among domestic plants. Left: coarse-stemmed, broad- 
leaved type, early maturing; not too good for hay or pasture. Center: narrow-leaved, 
semierect, fine-stemmed, leafy type; good seed producer. Right: desirable, broad- 
leaved, leafy, vigorous; pasture or hay type; good recovery under all conditions 
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EXPERIMENTAL REPORT ON YOUR FARMSTEAD WORRIES 


SCIENCE 


VErSUS 


UD and DUST 


By Jim Roe 


AY 

N ONE of us who live on farms need any introduction 
to the subject of mud. While we’re not exactly friends 
with it, we do know all about it. And we can define it 
readily—often in language which is more picturesque 
than genteel! Mud robs us of time, money, and good 
humor. 

But hang on; help is coming. The day may not be far 
distant when you can quickly and easily treat driveways 
and service areas—perhaps barnyards and feedlots as 
well—and have them dust- and mud-free for from six 
months to a year afterward. 

A handful of chemicals are the heroes of this story. 
Most of them were born during the war, as scientists 
desperately worked against time to develop materials 
for surfacing airfields quickly and easily. None of them 
are yet ready for general farm use. But research men all 
over the country have ambitious testing prograrns going 
full speed in laboratories and on farms. They give us a 
cautious go-ahead on some of the products for specific, 
limited use. 


One of these is Dustrol—a petroleum product manu- 
factured by a large oil company, and obtainable thruout 
the Midwest. Designed to lay dust on military airfields 
and army recreational areas, it also has the interesting 
effect of “‘waterproofing”’ the soil. At one base in Colo- 
rado, workers examined a physical-training field after 
heavy rains. Part of the area had not been treated. A 
man had walked across both the treated and the un- 
treated portions. On the untreated section his footprints 
were one to two inches deep—on the treated section they 
were less than half an inch! A truck driven across both 
treated and untreated ground showed just as marked a 
difference. 

As a waterproofer, Dustrol simply puts an oil coating 
around individual soil particles. It is entirely different 
from the usual oils tried for dust control, in that it lasts 
far longer than previously offered oils, and does not “‘set 
up” to form a hard, unyielding surface or crust as the 
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road oils do. After curing for a short period it does not 
pick up on shoes and clothing. 

Some of the military us& can be transplanted almost 
directly to the farm. Here’s an example. Dustrol was 
applied on the infield of a baseball diamond at an army 
base. Tho you probably don’t feel that you are playing 
games as you work around the barnyard, the ground 
conditions aren’t so far different. Spikes on the ball- 
players’ shoes will duplicate, to some extent, conditions 
in feedlot or service yard. 


Ls THIS case, the ground was worked up to a depth of 
14% inches with a homemade, spike-tooth-type harrow. 
A half-gallon of Dustrol was applied to each square 
yard, and mixed in with the harrow. Then another half- 
gallon was applied, again mixed, and the area was 
smoothed and rolled. 

Now here’s the payoff. After 11 months of hard use, 
that area is still in good condition! Because some slight 
weathering has taken place—and some untreated soil 
has blown in on top—a tenth of a gallon of Dustrol per 
square yard maintenance treatment will be needed to 
refresh the surface and return it to the origina] condition. 

Two small applications seem to work much better 
than one large one for the treatments described. However, 
for light use, treatment can be made by applying Dustrol 
and allowing it to soak in, without disking or mixing. 
Proper drainage and slope of soil to be treated are nec- 
essary. Since Dustrol waterproofs the soil, water will 
collect in any low spots. The material comes in three 
grades of thickness—different grades being recommend- 
ed for different soil and temperature conditions. The 
light grade can be used at normal temperatures without 
heating. Costs at the time run about 11 cents a gallon in 
tank-car lots at the refinery. 

One of the most complete mud-elimination tests in the 
country is now under way at the Midwest Research In- 
stitute, Kansas City, Missouri. Here Perry L. Bidstrup 
is testing more than a half-dozen different chemicals 
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not to see what they can do under actual farm conditions. 
Placed in bands 12 feet wide across a farm lane, these 
nost testing plots must undergo livestock traffic. One strip is 
was made of soil-cement—just cement mixed with the top- 
"my soil. Another strip has been treated with road oil; a third 
ing with calcium chloride; and a fourth with a combination 
und of calcium chloride and road oil. A fifth section is treated 
vall- with Soilpak—a commercially produced powder. A 
‘ons sixth employs a resinous compound:called Vinsol NVX, 
and the seventh has-been treated with Dustrol. 
h of 1 weal test plots have not been in place long enough 
ow. to enable us to draw too many conclusions from them. 
are They should remain in place at least a year—to undergo 
alf- freezes and thaws—before we can be certain of their 
was value. So far, all the treatments show good results, re- 
maining in excellent condition thru rainstorms. 
use, If these tests are successful, they will prove that we can 
ght apply the mud-beaters with our regular farm machinery. 
soil Mr. Bidstrup’s method was simple. He first disked the 
per area about four inches deep, then applied the material 
| to to be tested, and disked again to mix it with the soil. 
on. After this second disking, a farm roller came into play. 
tter When the ground was rolled to the point where the 
ver, tractor wheel marks didn’t show behind the roller, the 
trol job was done. 
ng. Mixed with a clay soil of high humus content, here are 
rece the effects so far: 
vill 
ree T 
nd- HE soil-cement, of course, is extremely hard when 
rhe dry, and only slightly softer when wet. 
out he road oil produces an effect similar to an oiled 
) in road, helping to keep the animals from sinking in, and 
allowing most water to run off. 
the Calcium chloride tends to hold the soil at a constant 
In- moisture level. In dry periods, it pulls moisture from the 
up air, and during a rain the excess water runs off. 
-als he combination of oil and calcium [ Turn to page 102 
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Five Ohioans show you how to 


Bring a Farm Back 


from broomsedge, briars, and brush 


By A. J. Patch 


Ohio State University 







Our road went up and down—almost seemed to 
go round and round—thru a country wrapped in a 
drab, brown, winter cloak. It was so monotonously 
brown that a tinge of green in a field off to the left 
loomed up like an oasis in a desert. The road turned 
in thru a homemade gate and, from the top of the 
hill, many square miles of countryside marched 
away to the four horizons. 

In all those square miles of Vinton County, Ohio, 
there were only four patches of green; they marked ; 
the farms of several Vinton men who had been suc- 
cessful in bringing mistreated, dead land back to 
life. 

We stood on the high point of one farm. The close- 
cropped pasture under our feet still was green on 
December 3. A group of haystacks to the north con- 
trasted with the green around them. On a sidehill 
toward the road, cattle and sheep were moving thru i 
a stand of brown broomsedge. 

William De Pue pointed at the sidehill and said, 
*“That’s the way it all was—broomsedge, briars, and 
brush—when I got out of high school in 1936. That 
piece is the last one I touched. I[t got its first treat- 
ment this summer.” 


















































Witt started the 1937 crop year with 245 
acres of land which would have made 500 acres if 
ironed out flat. It carried a cover of waist-high 
broomsedge, blackberry brambles, and scrub oak. 
One of the vivid family recollections is fighting fire 
in the broomsedge fields to keep flames away from 
the buildings. 

The place carried an old team, 5 cows, 40 sheep, 
and 1 sow in 1937. The farming equipment was 
worth all of $50. The hay was out and the livestock 
were thin. Planting corn was pretty much a waste of 
time. 

William had read a book used as a text in an in- 
formal agricultural course in the high school. He 
used to take the book home nights and read it there. 
It told that land wears out if the owner takes out 
more than he puts back. 

De Pue was not quite sure how he could start . 
putting anything back when his real problem was to 
“make a living for the family,’ but he borrowed 
money at 8 percent interest and bought 50 tons of 
lime and applied it at the rate of 2 tons to the acre. 
The treated fields became a little greener, but the 
soil seemed to lack the bottom required to make 
good corn and wheat yields. 





FERTILIZER seemed expensive, but the book 
said crops took out nitrogen, phosphorus, and pot- 
ash. William started putting them back by driblets 
and saw his crop yields start going up. In 1942, he 
had a caller from Ohio State University’s extension 
service. Charles Hamrick, county agricultural agent, 
asked him if he’d help prove that hill land would 
produce good yields if well managed. 

Hamrick explained that the experiment stations 
said so, the books said so, and the agricultural ex- 
tension service said so; but that saying so .was not 
nearly as convincing to farmers as [ Turn to page 34 
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Ephraim Sayers looks toward a future in farming as he learns the fundamentals on the school farm 


FLYING ARROWS 


The United States Indian School, Pipestone, Minne- 


sota, 4-H Club has 240 “All-American’’ members 


By Jo Bjornson 


Photographs by Marion Pease 


p38 Flying Arrows in Pipestone, Minnesota, 
isn’t an ordinary 4-H Club. If you should run 
over the surnames on the club roster—Long- 
body, Wadena, Snake, Redboy—you’d know 
that there’s a 4-H Club that’s more American 
than turkey or Plymouth Rock. The 240 mem- 
bers of the Flying Arrows Club are all Indians— 
Chippewas, Sioux, and Menominees. 

They attend the United States Indian School 
in Pipestone. Since it is the only nonreservation 
boarding school in Minnesota from first grade 
thru junior high, the more than 300 pupils come 
from all parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The personality behind the Indian 4-H Club 
is energetic Mrs. Gladys Fisher. For 15 years she 
has been a teacher of social science in the Pipe- 
stone Indian School. Looking for a means 0! 
giving the children practical information they 
could take back to the reservation, Mrs. Fisher 
decided a 4-H Club was the answer. And so the 
Flying Arrows Club came into being, three 
years ago. [ Turn to page 0 
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Meat to be used for a ineal in the school dining 
hall is expertly butchered by Frank Butterfly. 
The 4-H’ers, both boys and girls, take an active 
interest in all aspects of food preparation 





Boys learn to be adept in handling and operat- 
ing many types of tools and machinery. Here 
Ephraim Sayers concentrates on cutting new 
top for milk-stool needed in the school dairy 


An example of Indian artistry is this attractive frieze which adorns a 
schoolroom wall. Indian life and lore are well illustrated in the numerous 
drawings of scenes from Indian history. The children are proud of their 
racial heritages and sometimes a friendly rivalry develops among them 


Joe Longbody peers apprehensively into the 
oven as John Goodman proudly displays a 
fresh batch of rolls. Most of the 4-H boys excel 
in bread-baking, keep the school well supplied 


Making the school garden a growing project 
means keeping gardening tools in tiptop shape. 
In the school workshop, Reuben Morgan repairs 
a shovel while John Cooper works on a toolbox 


“* 


Gertrude Sommers helps prepare a meal in the 
school kitchen. Such practical experience not 
only gives the children nourishing meals, but also 
gives valuable training for future homemaking 


Home beautification is of prime interest to the 
girls, and they're getting a well-rounded educa- 
tion in every phase. Vivian Wensman and De- 
lores St. Clair repair a chair as part of their project 


A group of Flying Arrows gives full attention up front in a typical class- 
room at the Pipestone school. Most of the 4-H’'ers are better than average 
in school grades and are diligent students who are eager to learn. The 
school curriculum is extensive and organized for practical education 
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Bring a Farm Back 
[ From page 37 | 


the actual fields lying where they could 
be seen year after year. If De Pue would 
do some experimenting with T.V.A. 
phosphate for five years, his farm would 
become one of a group which was testing 
the profit of fertilizer. The agreement 
was made, and the first applications of 
43-percent phosphate were put on in 
1942, at a rate of 230 pounds per acre 
on pastureland and 180 pounds on wheat. 


By THE end of 1945, the De Pue farm 
had received 23,000 pounds of phosphate, 
7,000 pounds of ammonium nitrate, and 
about 3,500 pounds of potash. William 
had lost track of the amount of lime used 
in the 10 years, but the cropland has al! 
been treated, some of it twice. 

On December 3, 1945, the barn was 
filled with hay, haystacks dotted severa! 
fields, two fields of excellent corn stood 
in shocks, and the wheat had the bright- 
green color of thriving plants. The live- 
stock included 5 horses, 98 sheep, 3 
brood sows, 3 hogs to butcher, 28 pigs, 
12 dairy cows, 26 beef cattle, and300 hens, 

William De Pue isn’t the only Vinton 
County resident who has rebuilt a farm 
suffering from long misuse. Oscar A 
and Fannie Ringer have 160 acres just 
around the corner from Locust Grove, 
which is not on many maps. Fannie and 
Oscar started their partnership on a hill- 
top farm, but soon bought their own 
place. Fannie Ringer summed up it 
condition when they took over by saying, 
“The man we bought it from had put the 
farm in his pocket.” 

Oscar tried cropping his land the first 
year, but the results were very discour- 
aging. Clover wouldn’t grow, and pas- 
tures carried about one cow to four acres. 

Floyd DeLashmutt, farm manage- 
ment specialist from Ohio State Univer- 
sity, visited the Ringer farm in 1936. 
Floyd was recommending an_ untried 
idea when he stopped at Oscar Ringer’s, 
but he had faith in his project. So, he 
asked Oscar to cooperate in trying out a 
land-improvement plan. Those taking 
part would be helped to make farm 
plans; in addition, they could get a stated 
amount of Tennessee Valley Authority 
phosphate by paying shipping costs. 


Oscar harvested clover seed from the 
stand obtained by liming and fertilizing 
part of a field in 1937. That clover seed 
was the first seen by the thresherman on 
that ridge in 20 years. Both clover and 
alfalfa seed became annual crops on the 
Ringer farm after that. Eight years later, 
an 11-acre field produced 31 tons of hay 
from the first 1945 cutting of mixed clover 
and alfalfa. 

“All the crop yields have more than 
doubled since I started using lime and 
fertilizer,’ Oscar reports. “The hay is 
better, so the livestock eat all of it now 
I don’t have any sick cattle any more, 
and the young stuff grows faster.” 

“I’d recommend treating pastureland 
to anyone. Last summer I changed my 
dairy cows from one pasture to another 
every two weeks. One of the pastures had 
not had as much lime and fertilizer. The 
cows made 15 to 20 pounds more milk a 
day on the good pasture. It meant $8 0 
$10 difference in the milk check every 
two weeks.” 

John E. Bray, another Vintonite, went 
much further than Oscar when he sold 
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his bottom land and hung on to his hills; 
he believed in the program 100 percent. 
He and his father, Pearl Bray, kept 150 
acres of hill land, of which only about 45 
acres are cropped. Haystacks were about 
as thick as haycocks in one field, on 
December 3. One wheat field produced 
48 bushels to the acre and another 36 
bushels in 1945. Clover stood almost 
knee high in the field which turned out 
48 bushels of wheat. His Jersey cows and 
heifers look sleek. 

McCoy Snavely lives over in an- 
other corner of their county. “I came to 
this farm 14 years ago, after being out of 
work for 18 months,” he recalls. 

“T started plowing that field that’s in 
corn now, in 1932. It had been lying idle 
two years then. I planted corn and some 
of the stalks got as big as your thumb. I 
got about 17 bushels of corn to the acre, 
and went to town that fall looking for 
work—but there wasn’t any. 

“I worked five years spreading what 
little manure there was around the fields, 
and it got so I could raise 40 bushels of 
corn to the acre on some fields. I put 150 
pounds of 2-12-6 to the acre on that field 
when I planted the corn, and followed 
the corn with wheat. 

“TI put two tons of lime to the acre on 
the wheat and sowed timothy and clover 
in it. I filled the barn this year with the 
hay from 10 acres, where it used to take 
20 to 23 acres. My corn went 60 bushels 
to the acre two years ago when I started 
using more fertilizer. The wheat goes 
about 18 bushels to the acre. Lime, phos- 
phate, and manure make the difference. 
It doesn’t pay to do anything much un- 
less you lime.” 


KENT :CAMPBELL agrees. When he 
bought his farm four years ago, it was in 
such bad condition that some of the fields 
had no groundcover at all—not even 
broomsedge or poverty grass. 

Kent became a T.V.A. cooperator two 
years ago, and has a definite plan of soil 
improvement now. His land needed an 
average of 2% tons of lime to the acre. 
He applied 230 to 240 pounds of phos- 
phate and put 120 to 125 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate per acre on pasture. 

His livestock went on pasture May 1, 
1945, and had good feed all summer, tho 
the fields were slightly overgrazed in 
\ugust. The 1945 meadow produced 
three tons of hay to the acre. It followed 
wheat, on which an application of 230 
pounds of phosphate and about 40 
pounds of muriate of potash had been 
applied before the grass seed was sown. 
A little alfalfa was included in the seed 
mixture, altho Kent did not believe it 
would grow. The alfalfa came well and 
grew vigorously. The field was one of 
those on which nothing would grow four 
years ago. 


a 
Eacu of these five farmers said he had 
learned enough about the value of fer- 
tilizers so that the present soil-improve- 
ment plan would be continued. These 
men are only 5 out of 29 T.V.A. co- 
operators in Vinton County. Each one of 
the five said we should visit some other 
place whose owner was doing a better 
job than he was. Some of the other farms 
are in better shape, they told us. But we 
wanted to see those places where men 
had taken scraps of the worst soil and 
made them into farms—and had made a 
‘living for the family” while remaking 
the soil. There’s a lesson in these places 
lor every one of us. END 
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SUSTAINED TRACTOR POWER 
WITH TODAY’S AC PLUGS 
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When spark plugs falter, your engine loses power 
—and this will surely happen unless the Heat 
Range of your spark plugs is wide enough to 
match the varying temperatures of your engine. 


AC’s improved spark plugs have wider Heat 
Range per plug, made possible by a new ceramic 
insulator material, discovered by AC, out of which 
came the aircraft plugs used in Allied fighting 
and bombing planes. 


Now you get these better AC insulators—together 
with other important improvements. You get 
easier starting, improved idling, sustained engine 
power. You get fuel economy and plug 
economy — for the plugs last longer and 
stay clean longer. You get greater freedom 
from cracked, blistered or split insulators. 
Ask your dealer for a set of improved AC’s 
of the right Heat Range for your engine. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 



































Keep an extra set of 
clean AC's on hand to 
use while you have dirty 
plugs cleaned and ad- 
justed regularly at a 
Registered AC Cleaning 
Station. 

































‘“GALVANNEALED’”’ 
Copper-Bearing Fence 


%* If your Mid-States dealer can’t 
supply you just yet, you'll be wise 
to wait till he can... because this 
fence lasts years longer than 
ordinary galvanized fence. 


Patented ““Galvannealing”’ heat treat- 
ment fuses thick covering of zinc right 
into the copper-bearing steel wire—thus 
making an actual alloy of the two metals. 
Result: much greater resistance to rust, 
oxidation and corrosion. 


Scarcity of fence is due to industry-wide 
conditions which were beyond our control, 
and to unprecedented demand every- 
where. Mid-States is doing everything pos- 
sible to attain a volume that will readily 
meet your needs. 


Mid-States Products are sold 
only through our dealers. 
No direct orders accepted. 


FREE—32-PAGE FARM ACCOUNT BOOK 
You'll find it useful for keeping your Important 
food production records. Also contains many help- 
ful hints for fence maint and other valu- 
able data. Just send your name and address on 
@ penny postcard to: 


MID-STATES STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
100 Oak Street - Crawfordsville, indiana 





Barbed Wire + Steel Posts « Steel Trussed 
Gates « Blue Ribbon Bale Ties 
and other steel products for the farm 
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The Flying Arrows 
[ From page 32 | 


Like their white brothers and sisters in 
4-H Clubs, the Flying Arrows carry proj- 
ects as part of their Club work. Every one 
of the 240 members is enrolled in the 
gardening project and in health. Many 
of the girls take clothing and canning, as 
well as homemaking assistance, while the 
boys run to farm mechanics and live- 
stock projects. Bread-baking seems to. be 
the boys’ specialty, and many of them 
help in the school bakery. A year ago 
Elmer Beaulieu, one of the members, 
won grand championship for his bread 
at the county fair. Testing seed corn for 
germination is another important ac- 
tivity for the boys. One year, the club 
dried corn, using the dehydrators from 
the agricultural extension service office. 

Members are given credit for the work 
they do, on the school farm, whether it 
is harvesting corn and potatoes or help- 
ing to care for the herd of cows. If work 
is done on the home farm in summer, 
that is recognized, too. The girls are given 
credit for helping can the large supply 
of vegetables from the school gardens. 

One of the highlights of the year’s ac- 
tivities for the Flying Arrows is the party 
given for them each year by their white 
neighbors, the Rural Youth group in 
Pipestone County. The Indian children 
entertain the Rural Youth members, too 
-—and that is another red-letter day for 
the Flying Arrows. 


Tue Indian children excel in depicting 
the lore and life of their own people. On 
long strips of muslin they draw, freehand, 
with colored crayons, scenes from Indian 
history. The friezes, which adorn the 
walls of the school, recreate the past of 
the Chippewas, the Sioux, and other 
tribes. One frieze may portray the Red 
Man making a dugout, smoking the 
peace pipe, harvesting wild rice, and 
sending smoke telegrams. Another will 
show Indian tools and weapons of war. 
Such famous Indian dances as the Buf- 
falo Dance and the Scalp Dance come in 
for their share of graphic illustration, too. 

The children are well versed in Indian 
lore by the time they leave the Pipestone 
school, for Indian history is one of the 
subjects in the curriculum. If they had, 
before, taken their heritage for granted, 
they learn here to be proud of their racial 


Artistic and creative abilities among the stu- 
dents are encouraged and given expression. 
Up-to-date working materials are provided, 
with personal supervision and instruction 


background. It is unlikely that in a place 
like Pipestone, steeped in Indian lore. 
any Indian could forget the traditions of 
his ancestors. 

For centuries the pipestone quarry at 
the edge of town has been sacred to the 
Indians. From it they once took the sof. 
red stone to fashion pipes for use in tribal 
ceremonies. Even yet, some of the Indian 
families make souvenirs of the pipestone 
to sell to tourists. Indian legend has jr 
that the stone was colored by the blood of 
tribes warring against each other. Finally 
the Great Spirit called all the hostile 
tribes together. Out of the pipestone he 
made a big peace pipe, filled it with to- 
bacco, and blew the smoke to the four 
winds, Pointing out to them how fruitless 
their bloodshed was, he induced them to 
bury their tomahawks. Since then, the 
falls where the Great Spirit stood have 
also been sacred to the Red Man. 


In THAT atmosphere of legend the 
members of the Flying Arrows 4-H Club 
are carrying on. At the same time that 
they are preserving the best traditions of 
their own forefathers, they are learning 
the best practices of the white man in 
agriculture and homemaking. END 


Milking machines and other modern farm 
equipment hold no mysteries for the Pipe- 
stone 4-H'ers. Myron Sargeant adjusts a mo- 
chine as he assists in milking the school's herd 


Group of 4-H members leaves a meeting in 
assembly hall. After a business meeting, the 
members go to the gymnasium for recreation. 
Group games as well as singing are popular 
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There’s profit in that subsoil—if you go after it! It’s rich 


in elements essential to healthy crop growth. It’s the : a 


_ 
— ee ate ha Se a a 


storehouse of moisture during dry spells. 


But you have to break up plow pan and the colloidal 


silt layer before plant roots can penetrate deeply more : 
HOW THE OLIVER TNT PLOW WORKS iM 


easily .. . and still get plenty of air. You have to loosen 
Note how the secondary base works under the 








up that subsoil to increase its water-absorbing capacity. regular plow bottom . . . how it plows deeper . 
than you've ever plowed before. Here's a plow ; 
Look what the amazing new Oliver TNT Plow does! ee Penn ees SOURS, Gy “vee? Bes.” 


Rainfall soaks in quickly. Run-off is reduced 
How it crumbles the subsoil beneath normal plowing and “flash erosion" prevented. 


depth. You can go as much as 4 inches deeper with the 
Oliver TNT than with any other moldboard plow. And | 
still keep the topsoil on top! 


The OLIVER Corporation + 400 West Madison Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 


SEE YOUR OLIVER DEALER. Find ovt how the Oliver TNT 
Plow can help you boost yields and conserve your precious soil. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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Can We Do Business 
With Japan? 


[ From page 21 | 
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* As determined by 
leading testing authorities 





Whew you build with Insulite, you do 
two jobs: you build a stronger struc- 
ture, and you insulate at thesametime. 

Barns, machine sheds, garages, milk 
houses, laying houses — Insulite has 
many uses on the farm. On outer walls, 
Insulite requires only paint for years 
of service. 

On inner walls, Insulite provides a 
second wall of insulation. For old 
buildings, merely line inside with In- 
sulite — and you have an insulated 
barn or laying house. 

Next time you're in town, visit your 
Insulite dealer, or send coupon for 
free building plans. 


The Original and Best * Wood Fibre Structural Insulating Board 


Fes ge eM REE: oh ae In Seen (oer dite eee 


INSULITE, MINNEAPOLIS 2 “adm MINNESOTA ! 
500 Baker Arcade \¥ ’ Dept. SF86 


| 

! Please send me more information about farm buildings: 
© Dairy Barns and Milk Houses (C Hog Houses 
| © Poultry and Brooder Houses GINETS. dc cevecdsvoce 
| 
| 


PND in 5 obs cadsnevetbcoese socdicocecenes 


| 
| 
l 
I plan to build............ Uplanto remodel..........+.- 
! 


AGGTEES coccccececcesonce » Wea . -* | 
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| 
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the Japanese and the Allied policy mak. 
ers will have learned. 

When Commodore Perry steamed j 
Tokyo Harbor in 1853, putting to an end 
250 years of isolation, the four main js. 
lands of Japan were able to take care of 
themselves in food production. Eve; 
then, however, Japan’s population of 
some 30 million lived in economic bal- 
ance by killing babies to keep the popula- 
tion down and accepting low living stand- 
ards for the mass of Japanese peasants 
As Western manufacturing methods and 
organization were introduced, Japan’s 
population climbed sharply. In 1894. 
then in 1910, and 1931, Japan added 
three rich colonies, Formosa, Korea, and 
Manchuria. All were food exporters, and 
mostly from these sources Japan, during 
1911-15, imported 8 percent of her tota! 
food needs; from 1931-35, 19 percent; 
and during the recent war years, despi 
shipping shortages and dangers, 18 per- 
cent of all her edibles. 


Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria, as 
well as all other territories which it ac- 
quired since 1894, have now been taker 
away from Japan. With its present home 
population of over 75 million, steadily 
built up by returning soldiers and colon- 
ists and by an unchecked birth rate, 
Japan faces the almost certain prospect 
of having to import at least 20 percent of 
her total food for a good while to come 

Japan surrendered in August, 1945, 
having been promised in the Potsdam 
Declaration that she would be allowed to 
keep such industries as would support a 
peacetime economy and permit just re- 
payment of damages to injured nations. 
The Far Eastern Commission, which is 
made up of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., China, Nether- 
lands, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Philippines, and Canada, is at 
present setting up a reparations (repay- 
ment) program for Japan. The Commis- 
sion is also laying down safeguards against 
stripping from Japan the equipment and 
resources without which she might be- 
come a burden on the world. 


Ar THE present time, the economic 
policy of the United States with respect 
to Japan, worked out as principles to 
govern General MacArthur’s operations 
and to which, in many respects, the Com- 
mission has given its support, has been 
directed more towards the reform than 
the rebuilding of that country. Reform ol 
the unjust Japanese system of farm-land 
holding has been begun. Organization ol 
labor unions has been encouraged. 
‘Monopolies in the field of finance, in- 
dustry, and trade are being done away 
‘with, 

The Japanese have not been allowed to 
take up their trade with the outside world 
on a prewar basis. What trade Japan 
must carry on to keep her alive is at- 
ranged exclusively thru General Mac- 
Arthur in Japan and thru governmental 
channels outside. That arrangement was 
made both for reasons of military security 
and for reasons of efficiency. Nor have 
businessmen from other countries bee? 
allowed to come to Japan, because such 
moves have been considered by Mac- 
Arthur as being in conflict with his pro- 
gram of political, economic, and military 
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1, 1946 


demobilization and disarmament. The 
present policy of quarantine, however, 
will be carried out only so long as neces- 
sry to clean the slate for future peace- 
ime trade between Japan and other 
countries Of the world, also assured to 
Japan by the Potsdam Declaration. 
Japan’s present need, above all, is for 
food, yet that requirement conflicts with 
the crying need of our allies in Europe 
and in Asia who have suffered from the 
Axis. So, in order not to favor Japan, 
General MacArthur has thoroly analyzed 
his estimates of need, backed up by study 
both within the United States govern- 
ment and in inter-Allied organizations. 


Tue degree to which food is needed in 
Japan, now stripped of her colonies, may, 
however, set the pattern of demand when 
normal conditions are restored in the 
Pacific. The Japanese themselves drew 
up a statement of need for 1946 which 
amounted to over three million tons of 
food. They wanted cereals, primarily 
rice, of course, but substitutes if rice were 
not available. They also wanted soybeans, 
sugar, wheat, barley, or any other cereals. 
Normally, to meet the Japanese national 
diet, all the cereals but rice can be grown 
in large enough quantities within Japan. 

Cotton is the second principal product 
in demand by occupied Japan. The 
Japanese always brought in their require- 
ments of raw cotton from overseas, 
processed it, and sold yarns and fabrics in 
the markets of the world. Now, General 
MacArthur has an interest in importing 
raw cotton, on Japan’s behalf, because he 
has gone on record that he will import 
nothing, not even for Japanese relief, 
which cannot be paid for immediately or 
in due course from controlled Japanese 
sales in world markets. 

At the present time, the United States 
has entered into an arrangement whereby 
enough raw cotton is being exported to 
start putting back into use all the undam- 
aged spindles in Japan. The output, fin- 
ished in Japan, will be exported up to the 
total cost of the raw materials brought in, 
the balance being kept in Japan to meet 
minimum clothing needs of the Japanese 
themselves, 

In due course, other countries will 
share in this trading operation. India, in 
particular, is interested in developing raw 
cotton exports to Japan. If prewar pat- 
terns are used to determine the “how 
much” and “‘from whom” of these Japa- 
nese cotton imports, the United States’ 
share could call for shipments of over 
00,000 bales in 1946, 


How life and business within Japan it- 
«lf are to be carried on is still a big ques- 
ion mark, The inter-Allied decisions 
vhich will determine how the safety and 
the economic reconstruction of Japan’s 
(ims in Asia can be best served have not 
been made. The choice lies somewhere 
between a fairly self-sufficient, largely 
agricultural Japan, and a Japan of manu- 
lacturers dependent for raw-material im- 
ports upon the rest of the world. Japanese 
economic democracy, the aim of the 
Allies, might be had with either setup. 
The United Nations cannot make that 
choice without giving sober thought to 
‘uture prospects for Formosa, Korea, and 
Manchuria. Formosa and Manchuria 
now belong to China. China may desire 
‘0, and may be capable of, pulling all 
of Manchuria’s and Formosa’s resources, 
labor, and capital assets into the Chinese 
‘conomy. On the other hand, China 
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os GUARANTEES 
A BETTER AND SMOOTHER 
PERFORMANCE 


OR DOUBLE-YOUR-MONEY-BACK 


@ New or old—your car, truck or tractor will run better 
and last longer with Casite. 

Casite protects stiff, new engines during the critical 
break-in period . . . gives older engines new smoothness, j 
pick-up and power. a 

Casite carries oil quickly to the tight spots . . . reduces 
engine wear . . . retards formation of sludge and gum .. . 

- cleans motors—keeps them clean. 4 

Millions use Casite all the time. It’s sold by service sta- 19 
tions, car or implement dealers and garages, everywhere. 

Get Casite today—and get guaranteed better and smoother 
performance—in every engine. 


THE CASITE CORPORATION, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: Hastings Ltd., Toronto 
NEW RADIO SHOW . 
“RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY” . 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
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GUARANTEE LAST 


Add Casite to crankcase and run through air intake according 
to instructions, then drive your car 100 miles or for 60 days, 
whichever is first. If not convinced that Casite gives you better 
and smoother performance, you get double-your-money-back 
by filling out guarantee certificate and mailing it to The Casite , 
Corporation, Hastings, Michigan. Maximum refund is $1.30 per 65¢ i 
pint, twice the nationally advertised price of Casite. A PINT 
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the greene st 


fields, 


the whitest house. 


They call Ed Sprague’s farm the “‘show 
place” of the county . . . for somehow 
everything at Ed’s seems a little better 
than the next fellow’s. What’s his 
secret? Well, some folks claim Ed is 
lucky ... but others say it’s because he 
has always looked ahead and planned 
carefully. 

When Ed first started he had a lot of 
ideas and long-range plans for making 
his farm pay. He invested in good live- 
stock and equipment . . . but he thereby 
created a debt he knew he wouldn’t be 
able to pay off for several years. 

So Ed also invested some of his dol- 
lars in life insurance, to protect his 
property and to make certain his wife 
would not be burdened, if anything 
happened to him. He knew that life in- 
surance would provide the financial 
safeguard he wanted for his family, and 
at the same time accumulate funds for 
his own enjoyment later on. 

Why not let the Mutual Life Repre- 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





sentative in your locality show you how 
Mutual Life’s “Insured Income” Service 
can help you plan for the future? Life 
Insurance costs so little, yet does so 
much! 





SIX URGENT MONEY NEEDS 
OF THE FARM FAMILY 
THAT LIFE INSURANCE MEETS 


¢ CLEAN-UP CASH to pay off bills 
¢ HIRED MAN PAY to keep the farm going 
¢ SCHOOL FUNDS to finish children's education 


¢ MORTGAGE MONEY to pay off or lighten the 
debt burden 


© JUNIOR THRIFT POLICY to help children got 
off te a good start 


e RETIREMENT INCOME for husband and wife 


Any or all of these valuable features are 
available through Mutual Life's “Insured 
Income” Service. Let a friendly Mutual Life 
Representative explain it to you. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
, A ¢ 


Lewis W. Douglas 


es President 


GENTLEMEN: I'd like to know more about The Mutual Life's “Insured Income" 
Service. Please send your free booklet, describing how Life 
Insurance serves the needs of the farm family. 
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herself may desire to encourage and ex. 
ploit continued relations between he; 
restored territories and Japan. 

If China hangs on to the resources of 
these countries, then Japan must look 
elsewhere for necessary imports. 

Historically, Japanese-American trade 
relations were built upon the main axis o{ 
raw silk exchanged for raw cotton. Sec. 
ondary exports from the United States 
were lumber, petroleum, metals, ma. 
chinery, and other high-quality industria) 
produce. Secondary imports into th¢ 
United States were processed foods 
fabrics, tea, pottery, and toys. In th 
years before the war, of course, the pat. 
tern of Japanese-American trade rela. 
tions underwent gradual and dangerous 
change. Cotton imports were reduced 
while other raw materials and finished 
machines necessary for her armed forces 
were bought in increasing amounts 

The United States couldn’t, before at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor, do profitable bus- 
ness with Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, 
or the Japanese islands of the Pacific 
And with Japan herself, the United 
States did only that kind of business in 
which the Japanese wanted to engag: 


In A Japan industrially disarmed and 
invited to compete in free markets of the 
world, what can the American farmer 
sell? Present American demand for stock- 
piles of raw silk on the Yokohama 
wharves and present Japanese demand 
for American raw cotton would seem 
promise re-establishment of an old and 
familiar pattern of exchange. But it is to 
early to know how long the exchange will 
remain attractive. The pent-up American 
demand for silk may be satisfied no\ 
largely by nylon, and, in due course, b 
cheap nylon. Japan’s stored-up demand 
for American raw cotton may be chal- 
lenged by cotton produced in China, and 
in Brazil, India, and Egypt. 

No simple forecast is possible of how 
liberated Asia will affect the future pat- 
tern of Japanese-American trade. Return 
to normal in Southeast Asia could result 
in exportable surpluses of rice and vege- 
table oils. Japan could turn away quickly 
front American cereals to Siamese and 
Burmese rice. American wheat farmers 
could lose a market, while American soy- 
bean farmers, challenged in home mar- 
kets by coconut and palm oils, dispose o! 
surpluses in soybean-hungry Japan. 


America’s old cotton-silk trade 
could give way to a trade operation in 
which Japan, importing American raw 
materials and high-quality machinery, 
exploited its trade advantage over other 
Asiatic countries in technical skill and 
organizing ability, to become processor 
and fabricator for Asia’s demands. 

Japan’s own assets, even allowing for 
drastic reparations removals of industrial 
plants, are such that their full utilization 
can contribute not only to the welfare 0! 
the Japanese people themselves, bu 
the relief of poverty thruout all Asia. A 
prosperous Asia will promote prosperit) 
in the United States. The aims of the 
Allied occupation of Japan are to destroy 
its war-making ability; to transfer from 
Japan such assets as will help to pay back 
countries which have suffered from 
Japan’s past crimes; but, at the same 
time, to set in motion those forces withi® 
Japan which can remold that county 
into a peaceful, demoeratic, and prospe™ 
ous society, playing a constructive role 
the peace of the Pacific area. END 
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Are You Using Enough 


Fertilizer? 
[ From page 29 } 


Soils and crops specialists agreed on 
the importance of these effects. But there 
is much experimental evidence at hand. 
The calcium and phosphorus contents of 
hay crops have been increased by fertilizer 
treatments. That pays off in better bones 
and teeth. Deficiency disease in livestock 
has been traced to plants grown on soil 
of low fertility. Lime has the effect of 
enabling the plant to do a better job of 
taking phosphorus from the soil—and 
thereby increasing the protein content of 
the crop. You, yourself, have seen your 
animals greedily eat roughages grown on 
fertile fields—and pass up those grown 
on pt 0r ground, 


Fertilizer Cuts Your Costs. Finally, fer- 
tilizer just plain lowers the cost of pro- 
duction. It takes just as long to plow, fit, 
plant, and cultivate a 20-bushel corn 
crop as it does a 100-bushel field. Any 
increase brought about by fertilizers is 
free as far as most overhead costs are 
concerned. Fertilizer can increase the size of 
your farm business. More bushels from the 
same acreage is nice business in anyone’s 
language. 

Now just what amounts and grades of 
fertilizer it takes to do the best job on 
your particular farm can’t be answered 
here. Different crops, different soil and 
climatic conditions, and varying levels 
of costs and selling prices make that an 
individual question. The increase in 
yield for each 100 pounds of commercial 
fertilizer is not the same for all rates per 
acre, of course. The most profitable rate 
of application must be tailored to your 
own conditions. For help in that tailor- 
ing job, see your extension agent and 
crops and soils specialists of your state 
university or experiment station. They 
know your local conditions. 


Offers Hope for a Future. Properly 
applied, commercial fertilizer adds con- 
siderable hope for the long-run picture of 
American agriculture. Right now, of 
course, supplies are limited, due to short- 
ages, strikes, and shipping. And signifi- 
cant amounts of American-made ferti- 
lizer are earmarked for overseas shipment 
to help foreign peoples grow more of 
their own food. 

What supplies are available—and they 
are still considerable—must be used to 
the best advantage. We should plan now 
for our future use. Certainly we each 
need to give careful consideration to the 
most profitable fertilizer combination for 
our own farms. END 
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“Maybe this wasn't 
such a good idea” 
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GOOD CATTLE NEED 
GOOD FENCE! 


@ A herd of thoroughbred cattle is like 
money in the bank today, and they need the 
best protection you can give them. Strong, 
tight U’S‘S American Fence will shut out 
marauding animals and will keep your stock 
where it belongs. But be sure you get Ameri- 
can Fence — even if you have to wait. The 
big U-S‘S American Label is your best 
guide to a fence that offers longest service 
per dollar cost. 


“‘There’s more American Fence in use than any other brand.” 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY.............-. Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
GS UU MIS, oon cc ccc vencecebeertiesescscccsesenes San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY..........-6 0s ccceeene Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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AERMOTOR 

Electric wa 
ter systems, 
too, for deep oF 
shallow wells. 


% 


Dept. 368, 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, Ill. 
THERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU 





Get this FREE BOOK 


Write for this pump book; 
also name of nearest Aermotor 





A Column on 


WING TIPS ....‘St222 


BY H. A. GRAHAM 


Secretary, National Flying Farmers 


OKLAHOMA is laying claim to an- 
other first in farm aviation. The 10 
official, 4-H delegates from Ottawa 
County made a 350-mile, round trip to 
the 4-H Roundup at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, by airplane. 
These farm youngsters, with their coach- 
es, made the trip in eight Piper planes. 
The 4-H flying caravan was sponsored by 
the local chamber of commerce, local 
dealer, and W. T. (Bill) Piper, president 
of Piper Aircraft Corporation. 

“This wasn’t a publicity stunt. We 
honestly felt that it would be safer to take 
these boys and girls by plane rather than 
use our old cars. There were no objec- 
tions from the parents,” Gaston Franks, 
county agent, said. Here is another indi- 
cation that rural America is rapidly ac- 
cepting the airplane and its uses on the 
farms of this country. 


@ Have you ever been flying with a 
mouse? Otis Hensley, Glasco, Kansas, 
has and admits that it gave him a funny 
feeling. Otis was flying along, looked up, 
and saw a mouse with its head in the 
cable hole of the cabin. “I could just 
imagine the rib stitching going out any 
minute. I took the plane down for check. 
Fortunately everything was OK. I had 
trouble keeping that mouse out of the 
plane.” 

George Galloway in Trego County, 
Kansas, offered Otis this control measure 
for the mouse nuisance: Put a little 
poisoned red wheat in the wings and just 
leave it there. 


@ Pride of the editorial eye is the twin- 
engined, 5-place Cessna recently pur- 
chased by the Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, for use by 
the executive staffs of Successful Farming 
and her sister magazine, Better Homes and 
Gardens. Better, faster farm and city arti- 
cle coverage, better coverage of territory 
by the business divisions of the company 
are already accomplished facts. 

First editorial-trip log was made by the 
art editor and the managing editor of Suc- 


Pilot Ambos welcomes Art Editor Elliott 


and Managing Editor Curtis aboard the: 


Meredith Publishing Company's plane for 
their Successful Farming ‘trip to Wisconsin 


cessful Farming who were flown to Maz). 
son, Wisconsin, in 1 hour and 55 minut« 
as against a good 7 

Pilot Glen Ambos, a fellow Meredi; 
employee, brought back editors and the’ 
story in 1 hour and 32 minutes. Tor, 
time out: one day as against three. To; 
result: Two completely air-sold staff 

one ex-B 29 “‘chauffeur” with a d 

ing nose for farm news. 


@ All flyers have welcomed the recent: 
port made by the Institute of Life Ins 
ance in liberalizing life-insurance rate 
The owner-operator of the airplan 
now obtain policies, with about 75 per. 
cent of the companies writing life insy. 
ance and at an extra premium of abo 
$5 per $1,000 of insurance. This is 
contrast to six years ago when only 4 
percent of the companies would insur 
such persons, and when the extra pre. 
mium was about $12 per $1,000. 


@ The flying farmers of Kansas and the 
folks at Hutchinson had a history-making 
event at their farm flight day. The atten. 
dance showed more than 300 farm flyen 
registered for the day and 600 people for 
the luncheon. They organized the Kansa 
Flying Farmers Association and elected 
Alfred Ward of Johnson, president ¢ 
the group. 


®@ Stephens College, Columbia, Missow 
was the first woman’s college in th 
country to offer a course of study fo 
training women in commercial aviatio! 
The program was started in 1941. St 
phens now owns 22 training planes which 
are used by its students in flight training 


@ The states that have organized flying. 
farmer associations as of August 1: Okla 
homa, Nebraska, Iowa, Texas, Kansai 
Wisconsin, Montana, North Dakota 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, Mich 
igan, Indiana, and Ohio. Other state 
that are in process of organization ar 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, New Mex: 
co, Colorado, and Wyoming. END 


Happy over their honor as first arrivals 
Oklahoma's 4-H Roundup were Jacquely" 
Jordan and Susie Roberts of Ottawa County 
Pilot Harold Moore smiles approval, 1 
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Attached in 30 minutes... 





Jv SAFE 

vy SIMPLE 

jv STREAM-LINED 
VISION 


Because it’s 













UNDER-MOUNTED 


Compactly designed to fit 
beneath the tractor, the Corn 











Harvester has no dangerous 
moving parts within reach of 
the driver’s seat. 









Driver sits in the clear with 








unobstructed vision. 








With no special wrenches or hoists of any kind, this 2-Row 
Corn Harvester can be mounted on your WC tractor in a half- 
hour or less... before the morning dampness dries from the husks. 


Simply back the tractor over the husking mechanism. Fold 
up the built-in screw jacks. Attach the blower fans and stream- 
lined gathering snouts and you’re ready to go. 


It’s a simpler husker, with about one-fourth the usual grease 
fittings. That alone saves hours of service time and effort, 
giving you more time in the field. Eliminating needless heavy 
iron means no heavy lifting for you and a lighter load on 
your tractor. You can work in softer fields where heavier 


huskers mire down. 


This Corn Harvester proves that a two-ton machine is not 
necessary to husk an ear of corn weighing less 
than a pound. It’s the husker every family 
farm has looked forward to—a machine worth 





waiting for. 
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Gathering snouts are low and 
streamlined to slide under 
low-hanging ears. 

























Quick-Mounted 
CORN HARVESTER 
































KRESO DIP No. 1 


ANIMALS « POULTRY 
FARM BUILDINGS 


Sanitation, proper feeding and care 
are of the greatest importance in suc- 
cessful livestock raising. Sanitation 
is probably the most neglected factor. 
It costs so much more in time and 
money to care for ailing livestock 
that precautions against disease and 
parasites are profitable investments 
in good farm management. Clean up 
with Kreso Dip No. 1 to guard 
against disease. Kill lice, mites, fleas 
and sheep ticks. Kreso Dip No. 1 is 
a coal-tar disinfectant with a phenol 
coefficient of 5. Low in cost... one 
pint makes 12 gallons of reliable 
disinfectant that can be sprayed free- 
ly without harm to animal or man. 


Get rid of worms... use Parke-Davis Nema 
Worm Capsules or Nemazene Tablets. 


* Write for free illustrated 
booklet on “Farm Sanitation” 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 





Books Here’ sa "week which furnishes the 
**know how” for finishing floors, furniture and 
interior trim. It is Wood Finishin , Plain and 
Decorative. Only $2.50. 360 pages. Order from Suc- 
cessful Farming, Dept. 2108, Des Moines 3, Towa 


Helps handle your 
harvest! 





IRELAND 
FARM HOIST 


A tremendous labor saver. 
Lifts up to % TON—4O ft. per 
minute. Every farmer should 
have one to unload hay, store 
grain, potatoes, apples, etc. 
Save perishable crops by quick- 
er handling. Get your crops into 
storage easier, quicker. See 
your dealer or write for free 
catalog today. 


SEND FOR 
FREE 


CATALOG 
Today! 
MAIL 


COUPON ON 
Ic POSTCARD 


BENNETT-IRELAND INC. 
Makers of Cordwood Saws 
846 New Street, Norwich, N. Y. 


Name 
Street 





They’re All for Current 
[ From page 26 | 


When night meetings were scheduled, 
usually in country schools and churches, 
Cramer and Plager went early. They 
hooked storage batteries together, placed 
them outside a window, ran a drop cord 
thru to the inside and suspended it from 
the ceiling. When, families arrived from 
their unelectrified homes, they were met 
by the glow of electric lights. 

Average consumption figures and cost 
also bear out the early Plagepa@ramer 
claim of “the more curre nt tised, the 
lower the operating cost.” In 1938, 
farmers were using an average of 52 
kilowatt hours a month for which they 
paid $4.07. Last year, with no change in 
R.E.A. rate, the average mofithly con- 
sumption was 128 kilowatt hours and the 
average monthly bill was $5.86. 


Wuen war came in 1941 with its at- 
tendant call for food production in the 
face of labor scarcity, Grundy farmers 
and their local power men began to 
realize the full importance of what elec- 
tricity could do. The lowa Electric Light 
and Power Company figured that by 
dropping their farm rate to an unheard- 
of low, the resulting increased use would 
offset the lowered rate. 

Since May 1 that year, the Utility’s 
Washington Township customer’s - $3 
minimum has bought 60 kilowatt hours 
of power. His next 40 comes at 3.7 cents; 
the next 100 at 2.5 cents; and the rest at 
1.5 cents for every kilowatt hour con- 
sumed. The previous rate schedule called 
for the first 30 kilowatt hours at 8 cents; 
the second 30 at 6; the next 40 at 3.7; and 
anything over 100 at 2.5. 

The new rate in 1942 compared favor- 
ably with the R.E.A. cooperative—was 
even less for the farmer not yet using 
more than 400 kilowatt hours a month. 
R.E.A. rates, unchanged since the co- 
operative was formed, set the first 40 
kilowatt ‘hours at $3.50; next 40 at 5 
cents per killowatt; next 120 at 2 cents; 
and all over 200 at 1.25 cents. 

On the basis of increased usage, the 
Utility’s estimate of greater returns at 
the lower rate has been correct, as pointed 
out by Robert Nash, manager of the 
company’s Reinbeck office. 

That, as you'll remember, was Lew 
Plager’s “‘gospel,”’ too. For Cramer, after 
Plager’s death in 1943, the job was to 
continue to plug for current. 

A share of Washington 
rural-electric success also must be at- 
tributed to the cooperative spirit be- 
tween the Utility and R.E.A. cooperative 
offices. Last winter in Washington Town- 
ship, with all R.E.A. members signed, 
Cramer turned attention to the remain- 
ing Utility customers. And in December, 
when only one farm remained to complete 
the 100-percent-electrification goal, Cra- 
mer joined in again. With the landlord 
unable to see his way clear financially to 
making the installation for his tenant, 
the problem was solved by having needed 
supplies donated from various businesses. 

Like Plager before him, if in a differ- 
ent way, Cramer also hates to take ““No” 
for an answer when it comes to getting 
electricity to the farmer, tho the prob- 
lem now is mostly one of awaiting nec- 
essary supplies. And the theory of using 
more current for cheap power, so Idng 
championed by Plager, has become a 
common tOwnship practice. END 


Township’s 
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Good as ~ond ot gain. 


with KESTER 
METAL MENDER 


®@ Kitchenware, dairy equipment, tools large 
and small, gutters and downspouts, auto 
parts...the list is endles®.<.are quickly 
and petmanently repaired with Kester Metal 
Mender, standard farm solder for nearly half 
a century. 
® Be sure you have a handy package of 
Kester Metal Mender in your tool kit. Then, 
you won’t lose valuable time when some- 
thing breaks. It’s easy to solder with Kester 
,. any handy person can do it. Just apply 
heat and the job is done. 
@ Get econoniical Kester Metal Mender at 
the hardware store next time you're in. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
* 4250 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 











POWER POSTHOLE 
DIGGER 


DIGS 40 10 GO HOLES PER HOUR 


On thousands of farms over 45 states, this powerful 
all-steel DIGGER has made fencing an easy, eco- 
nomical job. Digs clean, vertical holes, regardless of 
tractor position—6” or 9” holes, 42” to 49’ deep 
Powerful MEHANITE GEARS run in oil— All cast 
GEAR CASE, precision machined—TORQUE BAR 
yrevents bind, speee digging— Nationally famous 

INIVERSAL JOINTS—Removable heat-treated 
AUGER BI * pe netrates hardest soil. WRITE FOR 
LITERATUI 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS 
North Kansas City, Missouri 




















Kill Weeds 
2000 F. FLAME 


Burn 6% Kerosene 94% Air 


Famous fire gun kills poison ivy, stalks, roots, morning 
glory, honeysuckle. Sterilizes, incinerates, disinfect, 
irrigates. Great for garden spraying, whitewash, 

water paints. 3 popular sizes; $16.50 up. Descriptive 


literature free. Sine Equipment S6A, Quakertown, f& Pa. 





Te) 1 ante). QUICK MONEY 


YOURSELF... 


GEHL Direct Drive 


Portable Feed Mills 

Own a grinding business among local farmers. Be 
igdwondent with emall investment. Gehl Portable Mills have 
big capacity. Two models—powered by special motor (illustrated) 
x by truck - = Terms to responsible parties, Write toda? 
‘or partic’ 

GEHL pros. MFG. CO., DEPT. PH-501, WEST BEND, WIS 
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What’s New in Farming 
| From page 18 | 
as those getting good alfalfa. A combina- 


tion of corn silage and prairie hay, sup- 
plemented with linseed and lime, made a 


f satisfactory roughage, too, altho not quite 


as effective as alfalfa alone or as silage 
with linseed and lime. Oat straw was 
tried, but it made a very poor showing, 
even when supplemented with linseed 
and lime. Combining oat straw with corn 
silage, about a third straw and two-thirds 
silage, made a much better roughage 

than straw alone, as should be expected. 


Are Welding. Lessons in Practical Arc 
Welding is a convenient instruction book 
for those wishing to learn ‘this trade. It 
consists of 100 pages with 77 illustrations. 
Price postpaid, 50 cents.—Hobart Broth- 
ers Company, Troy, Ohio. 


Flax. The North Dakota Station’s new, 
late-maturing flax is in demand because 
of its large seed, its excellent resistance to 
rust, and its high yield. A cross of Golden 
and Rio varieties, it has been introduced 
under a number (5,128) and probably 
will be given no other name. In resistance 
to pasmo and wilt diseases, No. 5,128 is 
rated as “‘fair.”” It appears to be an out- 
standing variety from the standpoint of 
yield when rainfall is ample, but has not 
been sufficiently tested under drought 
conditions to determine with certainty 
how it may perform in a dry year. For 
1946 planting, 8,240 bushels of seed were 
certified in the state. 

North Dakota also has a new variety of 
intermediate maturity called Dakota. 
Iwelve hundred bushels are being re- 
leased to certified seed growers in the 
state this year. One of the highest in yield 
tests last year, Dakota is outstanding in 
resistance to rust, but shows some sus- 
ceptibility to both wilt and pasmo. It is 
about average as to oil content of the seed 
and a bit above average in oil quality. 


Spray Rig. A small outfit designed to be 
operated in connection with garden trac- 
tors is now available. The spray hose is 
available for easy handling by the oper- 
ator driving the tractor. Its motive power 
and its pressure power—up to 300 pounds 
at the nozzle—come from the tractor’s 
engine. This equipment will handle in- 
secticides, germicides, whitewash, and 
water paint. It can be used to sterilize 
animal shelters.—Ellinwood Industries, 
Los Angeles, California. END 


Rig for small spray jobs 
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See ( GOT AN ARM 

“A | OR A LEG 
TO SPARE, 
BROTHER 7 Je 


30% OF ALL FARM DEATHS, due to accidents, are caused by 
machinery. And most of these fatalities can be traced directly to 
. .. haste and carelessness! Play safe whenever you are working 
around machines with belts or moving parts. 

And you may find there will be fewer accidents, fewer break- 
downs of machinery, fewer adjustments to make, if you're also 
careful about the fuels and lubricants you use. Phillips 66 
Gasoline and Phillips 66 Motor Oil are quality products. You 
can depend on them for reliable performance . for out- 
standing excellence, too! Just ask your Phillips Distributor to 
tell you why Phillips 66 Gasoline means surging power for 
your tractor . . . record mileage for your truck! 


ee ae ee 


FREE. Send for your copy of 
PHILFARMER 


with pictures, information, entertainment. 
Thére’s something in it for every member 
of the farm family. To receive copies regu- 
larly, send your name today to: Philfarmer, 


I 
i 
I 
| This condensed farm magazine is packed 
‘ 
I 
: Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


SS 


“FOR GOOD SERVICE...PHILLIPS 66” 





























LASTS LONGER IN RUGGED FARM SERVICE 


THE ONLY Heat- Vented TRUCK TIRE 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. + Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Let’s Take a Cool Vacatioy 
[ From page mw 


opportunities and pleasant mooring 
We suggest you write the conservat; 
officials of the states you’re interested 
(Addresses are at end of the artick 
They'll be glad to furnish you with sy. 
gestions for your trip. If you have in mi 
a certain, special spot within the sta 
write the Chamber of Commerce in | 
nearest town. Your local gas-station 4. 
tendant will also furnish you with map, 


2. How about food and lodging? \\’;;; 
an estimated 30 million cars-on th 

this summer, we'll leave the answer 
that housing prospect up to you! \ 
might, however, inject a word of warning 
from the AAA, who advise in red-letter 
capitals, “BY ALL MEANS MAKE 
YOUR RESERVATIONS IN Ap. 
VANCE—and ask for confirmatior 
(Here again, Chambers of Commere 
can help you with suggestions for places 
to eat and sleep.) 

Hotels in small towns, say the AAA 
will probably be able to handle a grea 
many people on week ends, but—regard. 
less of the size of the hotel—again, 
should write ahead for a room! An ip. 
creasing number of auto courts (or ‘‘mo. 
tels’’) too, are solidly booked—many 
them with dwellers who can find | 
other home during the housing shortag 

The best bet, it seems, is to avoid hot 
catering to commercial trade during t! 
crowded weekdays, and to write for roor 
in those smaller hotels and motor cow 
not close to large, industrial areas. 

Prices for lodging haven't varied « 
great deal from former years, according 
to those who have made the trip this 
summer. Good ‘‘motels’’ are still han- 
dling people at a rate of from $3 to $5 fa 
a family cabin. Resorts will average $5 
$7 on the American Plan; and _ hotel; 
charge from $4 to $7 for a double room 
with approximately $1 per child extra 

With regard to food, the situation 
hard to determine. What with strikes and 
shortages, ad infinitum, prices apparent! 
have gone up in many places along thr 
Lakes. A decent place to eat may charg 
from 40 to 60 cents for breakfast; 75 cents 
to $1 for luncheon; and $1 to $2 for din 
ner. Of course, you can bring your ow! 
supplies and cook in the open, keeping 
in mind the fish you’re going to catch! 


3. What clothes and equipment should 
we take along? Here again, your inc: 
nation depends on your destination. | 
you're headed for a resort, obvious! 
some “‘dress ups,”’ as well as regular trav 
eling clothes, will be necessary. If yout 
roughing it, on the other hand, you'll g 
light on wardrobe, strong on equipment 

A. E. Holden, a farmer-writer of nea 
Angola, Indiana, who has made ma! 
such northern treks, says, “Besides ou 
fishing tackle, we usually take along 
portable gasoline stove, and bedding 
(which we roll up in an old, artificia: 
leather bag and carry on the outside 
the car). We also carry a large suitca® 
filled with cooking utensils and _ stap! 
groceries, and pick up fresh vegetable 
and fruit along the roadside. 

“We often buy young chickens alon 
the way,” says Mr. Holden, smacking h® 
lips appreciatively, “‘and fry ‘em in par® 
along the way. . . . Most every highw4 
furnishes tables, fireplaces, and fres! 
running water for tourists.” 
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4. In what condition are highways? 
“In general, OK,” say those who’ve been 
over ’em. Of course, there has been little 
or no construction during the war, but 
state highway departments are doing 
their best to repair the bad bumps. 


5. Do you have any special “‘tips”’ for 
anorthern traveler? To this query, auto 
officials, patrolmen, and farmers who 
know, all insist, ‘‘Please, have your car com- 
pletely checked before you leave home!”’ 
Specifically, say the sages, get those 
tires accounted for—the tread may be 
good, but how about the casings? Give 
your brakes the once-over heavily, too, 
and make certain that all other safety 
gadgets such as windshield wipers, head- 
lights, and so on are in good condition. 
Repairs are hard to come by on the road, 
and expensive. Then, too, spending a 
month in a hospital with a plaster cast 
around your neck is hardly anyone’s idea 
of a cool holiday! 

Finally, to insure a convenient trip, 
carry both traveler’s checks and cash in 
small denominations; take along a first- 
aid kit; keep your nose clean—and have 
fun! You can’t miss on a Lakes vacation! 





HOLIDAY 
INFORMATION CHART 


For the complete story on a vacation 
in the Great Lakes states, you may 
write to any of these sources. 


New York: Director, Conservation 
Education, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany 7. 
Minnesota: Verne E. Joslin, Direc- 
tor, Minnesota State Tourist Bu- 
reau, State Capitol, St. Paul 1. 
Michigan: Michigan Tourist Coun- 
cil, State Capitol Building, Lansing; 
Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, Marquette; West Michigan 
Tourist and Resort Association, 
Rowe Hotel, Grand Rapids; East 
Michigan Tourist and _ Resort 
Association, Log Office, Bay City; 
Southeastern Michigan Tourist and 
Publicity Association, 932 Majestic 
Building, Detroit 26. 
Pennsylvania: Vacation and Rec- 
reation Bureau, State Department of 
Commerce, Harrisburg. 
Ohio: C. H. Richardson, Lake Erie 
Vacationland Office, Sandusky 
(northwestern Ohio); Dann O.Taber, 
Ohio Development and Publicity 
Commissioner, Virginia Hotel, Co- 
lumbus (general information). 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, Recreational Publicity 
Division, State Office Building, 
Madison 2; Harry J. Bell, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Milwaukee; Wal- 
ter W. ‘Wilcox, Secretary, Ashland 
Chamber of Commerce, Ashland; 
\ndy Borg, President, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Superior. 
Ilineiss Division of Public Rela- 
ons, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield (for fishing information); 
Department Public Works and 
Buildings, Division of Parks and 
Memorials, Springfield (for camp- 
ng, state parks). 
Indiana: Department of Conserva- 
nm, Indianapolis 9 (for state parks) ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Michigan 
City (other information). END 
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HAVE 
CHANGED TO 


CHAMPLI 
HI-VI 


During this busy season of the > 
year your tractor and truck will 4 





be on the go from dawn ‘till 4” 
dark — There's no time for un- 


necessary worries ¢ 


HI-V-I penetrates in between those close moving parts 
to stand up under terrific temperatures, high speeds and pressures 








WE HAVE NO 
LUBRICATION 


WE 


¢ 





THESE 





CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 
Enid. Okichoma 
Producers -Retiners- Distributors of Petroleum Products Since 1916 


)EALERS Write t Jay r full details 


a ce 
Ste CRBURG we we rus SHY 





CHAMPLIN 


AVL 


“on THe GROUND..on in THe SKY” 















HI-V-I (High Viscosity Index) assures POSITIVE LUBRICATION at boiling temper- 
atures and above 


HI-V-I is so clean, so pure, so free from carbon, tar, and gums it helps clean up 
your motor and keep it clean 


yet is TOUGH enough 
HI-V-l is an amazing New Aviation-Type Oil that during the war met the rigid 
specifications required by Uncle Sam's Air Forces 


HI-V-I is refined from 100% Paraffin Base Mid-Continent Crude Oil .... the 
finest obtainable 


re still available. 
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STOP... For a 
Good START! 


Before you start on your next trip, check 
your tires. Make sure they're inflated to 
correct pressures. Running on soft tires, 
you know, ruins them... causes them 
to wear out quicker. 

For positive protection, seal each 
valve mouth with a Schrader Air-tight 
Cap. It gives your tires longer life be- 
couse once the cap is on, fingertight, 
you know the vaive is sealed... that no 
air can possibly escape through the 
valve mouth. 

Your dealer has 
@ supply on hand. 

Ask for Schrader. 


Schrader Caps 
MAKE TIRES LAST LONGER 

















swelling » promptly to 
help prevent permanent injury 


When used as soon as swelling is 
noticed, often Absorbine lets you keep 
horse at work. Absorbine, a time-tested 
remedy, brings fast relief to the injury. 
It speeds the blood flow to the swelling 
to help carry off the congestion. Usually 
it relieves lameness and swelling in a 
few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. It won’t blister or 
remove hair. A stand-by for 50 years, 
it’s used by many leading veterinarians. 
It costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times! At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


civertwih ABSORBINE 





It’s a short-course in better writing and speak- 
ing. Read 1500 Useful Phrases. Only 12 cents. 
Order from Successful Farming, Dept. 1708, 
Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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The Wind Meets Its Master 
[ From page 22 ] 


Plains—and pull in at the north of that 
belt and light a match. The flame goes 
straight up. The cottonwood trees in the 
belt are 30 feet high now, and I can see 
their effect in increased crop yields for 40 
or 50 rods out into the field. I have a 10- 
row belt, and the half-mile stretch takes 
up five acres of ground, but it’s worth it 
and more. It’s stopping the winds, and 
keeping my soil at home.” 

George Spitz’s shelterbelt was born of 
despair. The disastrous dust storms were 
the most spectacular calamity to befall 
Great Plains farmers, but lesser troubles 
plagued them each year. Winter winds 
put each house, barn, and animal to a 
severe test every season. And the hot 
winds of summer—without a _ barrier 
within a thousand miles to slow them— 
burned the green crops as they stood in 
the field. 

Shelterbelts were one of the attempts 
at a solution. Starting in Pembina Coun- 
ty, North Dakota, east of the 100th 
meridian, they swept south to Wichita 
and beyond, ending in northern Texas. 
They were the biggest organized tree- 
planting project since the days of the 
timber claims—when all a settler had to 
do to obtain title to a quarter section was 
plant a specified number of acres of trees 
on it and hope they’d catch and grow. 


Shelterbelts reproduce forest conditions 
hundreds of miles from forest areas. This leaf 
mulch has formed under a 1938 planting 


This Antelope County, Nebraska, scene 
looks more like a shady New England lane. 
The county has 735 miles of shelterbelts 


No one can say they are the solut 
If drought were to strike suddenly 
soon, we might see repeat performa 
of the dread dust storms. Only abou 
percent of the land which needs pri 
tion has been surrounded by shelterb 
These which have been planted are 
test plots. Their success maps the rx 
we must follow if we are to protect 
Plains. 

The original shelterbelt area was 
about 100 miles wide. There never was 
any official plan to plant an unbroken 
row of trees for 1,500 miles north and 
south across the Plains. Rather, the belts 
are a series of thousands of individual 
plantings, running whatever direction 
best suits their particular location. They 
are always as nearly crosswise to the pre- 
vailing winds as possible. Each belt is 
usually at least a quarter-mile long, and 
seldom over a mile unless neighbors’ 
belts adjoin to make an unbroken line 
for several miles, or, in some places, as 
far as you can see across the Plains. 

They were started in 1934, amidst a 
barrage of freely offered opinions that the 
trees wouldn’t live—and wouldn’t work 
if they did. True, tho sheltering belts of 
trees had proved their worth in European 
countries, no one was quite sure just what 
trees would survive on the Plains. But the 


Two heights of snow fence are buried under 
sand in this unprotected ‘‘blowout.” High- 
way workers run snow plows all summer 


ws Ernst, Platte oli Nebraska, beat 
the disastrous dust storms by 15 years. He 
set this row of crop-saving cedars in 1920 
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only way to find out was to plant some 
and see. Soon soil testing became stand- 
ard for every proposed shelterbelt loca- 
tion; different types of trees showed 
adaptation for different regions. 

You can’t plant a shelterbelt and then 
forget it. The trees are extremely small 
when planted—some of them being mere 
slips extending a few inches above 
ground. They are planted in rows, with 
each belt usually containing from 5 to 10 
rows. Species are selected so the com- 
pleted belt forms a gradual upsweep sur- 
face for the wind—with . low-growing 
trees next to the wind, the height increas- 
ing toward the center, and decreasing 
again on the other side. The idea is to 
slow the wind. If the trees build up to a 
high point and then quit abruptly, the 
partial vacuum thus caused makes the 
winds worse than ever right behind the 
belt. 


al 
Tue young planting has to be culti- 
vated for several years, lest weeds grow 
too high and shade the trees. After this 
period of care is over, tho, the belts are 
designed to be self-sufficient. The wide 
planting makes enough shade to approxi- 
mate forest conditions. This, in turn, 
causes the trees to reseed themselves natu- 
rally and thus maintain the shelterbelt. 

By planting the trees slightly closer 
than they are to be when full grown, the 
period of cultivation is cut down. Soon 
the small trees will,grow close enough 
together to shade thé weeds. Then, after 
8 to 10 years, the belt can be thinned— 
yielding as many as 160 posts from each 
half-mile planting. Even cottonwood 
posts, when treated, are good for 20 years 
of fence-line service. 

In return for proper cultivation and 
strict exclusion of grazing animals, the 
shelterbelt soon begins to pay dividends. 


Fi RST of all, a good belt’s main job is to 
help prevent wind erosion of the soil. By 
slowing the winds of the Plains, they may 
mean the end of future dust storms. 

Secondly, they conserve moisture by 
catching the drifting snow in winter and 
piling it in drifts among the trees and in 
their lee. This system not only supplies 
the trees with sufficient moisture for 
their own growth, but the benefit often 
extends far out into adjoining fields. 

Third task of the trees is to protect 
crops from wind damage. This is a double- 
barreled system, for not only do the belts 
slow the wind and thus prevent crops 
from being blown down, they also divert 
the intensely hot winds of midsummer, 
thus preventing crop burning. 

Fourth major advantage is that of re- 
duced evaporation of moisture from the 
soil of adjacent fields. Slowing of the hot 
winds turns this very valuable trick. 

Another value is the fact that the trees, 
when planted near enough the farmhouse 
to serve as a farmstead windbreak, have 
actually reduced the winter’s fuel needs 
by as much as 40 percent! 

hat’s a fine set of objectives. Do the 
belts achieve all these wonders? Will the 
trees themselves live thru another drought 
uch as the one which brought on the 
dust storms? 

suis Ernst can give a definite answer 

hat one of whether or not the trees 

live thru the drought. He didn’t 

vait for dust storms to tell him he needed 

‘ealy help in holding the soil at home on 
his Platte County, Nebraska, farm. 

| planted my first row of trees in 

.” he recalls, “the [ Turn to page 97 
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From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh 





For weeks Homer Bentley has 
tried to uproot that big stump in 
his hayfield... with team and trac- 
tor. Finally he succeeds—breaks a 
score of windows round about, and 
frightens the neighbors half to 
death! 


“All I used,” apologizes Homer, 
“was a couple of small sticks of 
dynamite, like you should.” 


“That was no two small sticks 
of dynamite,” Judge Cunningham 
says severely—and it finally comes 
out that Homer got so cussed mad 
at that everlasting stump, he’d 
put a charge of TNT beneath it. 


The Truth About 
that Explosion 


Reminds you of all the excuses 
that human beings use to cover 
up their bad judgment. For in- 
stance, when somebody gets into 
trouble, and blames it on “a couple 
of beers,”” you can be mighty sure 
that they are covering up the 
truth, 


From where I sit, sensible folks 
realize that a moderate beverage 
is a better way of keeping out of 
trouble, than getting into it. 


Gre Wash, 





Copyright, 1946, United States Brewers Foundation 








Protect yourself from 
Fire Loss with CONCRETE 


Fire wipes out a farm building about 
every 15 minutes year in and year out. 
Some $23,000,000 worth of barns 
were destroyed in 1944. 

You can protect your farm buildings, 
livestock and equipment from such 
unnecessary loss by building with 
firesafe concrete. Concrete won't burn. 


For example, a concrete floor will 
confine a haymow fire to the structure 
above the floor and save livestock and 
equipment. Cement-asbestos shingles 
prevent fires on roofs exposed to fly- 
ing sparks. 

Remember that concrete farm re- 
pairs and improvements last for many 
years and require little maintenance. 


Send for illustrated literature to 
help make your farm buildings more 
firesafe or build profitable farm im- 
provements. Free in U.S. and Canada. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 


alee 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 8 -66, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, i. 
Please send me literature on subjects checked. 


PARES o0o0 ccccccccccsess pO Cer rey 
( ) Milk house ( ) Milk cooling tank 
( ) Making concrete cw Poultry house 
( ) Manure pit ( ) Dairy barn 
( ) Feeding floor ( ) Implement shed 
( ) Firesafe haymow floor 
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YOU 


In America’s 


4 Finest New Cars 


/ 
f 
ae 


Have you noticed how many of those sleek, 
shiny 1946 cars are sporting U. S. Royals all 
around? 


Year after year, leading automotive en- 
gineers specify these great tires as original 
equipment on the nation’s finest cars. There's 
no better proof of tire quality. 

* 


The new U. S. Royal DeLuxe is a brilliant 
successor to the great U. S. Royals of the past. 
It brings you all the safety, all the mileage, 
all the performance that modern science can 
build into a first-line tire. 


* 


Only in the new U.S. Royal DeLuxe will you 
find all the proven features that have built 
“U.S.” leadership...Safety-Tread Blocks for 
quick, sure stops...Safety-Bonded Cords for 
added strength, extra miles of service... 
Smooth-Mileage Ribs for smoother riding, 
extra protection...Ventilated Tread for cool 
running and long, satisfying performance. 


* 
Make your next tires U. S. Royals. 


Day after day, mile after mile, these great 
tires will prove the wisdom of your choice. 
See them at your U. S. Tire Dealer’s now. 


THROUGH 


SCIENCE 


Youll Ride on 


U.S. ROYALS 








a 


Get to Know the 


U.S. TIRE DEALER 


in Your Community 


There’sa U.S. Tire Dealer 
waiting to serve you right 
in your own town. He 
stands for skilled, consci- 
entious service—backed 
by all the knowledge and 
resources of the United 
States Rubber Company. 
Drop in and see him soon. 
He’s a good man to know, 
ana a good man to do 
business with. 





ll 





@) UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS e ROCKEFELLER CENTER ° NEW YORK 20, N. % 
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Orchard Grass Deserves More Friends 


more heat, drought, and a lower soil 
fertility. Brome grass and timothy are 
more resistant to winterkilling but 
neither is equal to orchard grass in 
summer production of leafy pasturage. 
Orchard grass is one cultivated grass 
that can be seeded in the spring with or 
without a nurse crop but with assurance 
of obtaining a satisfactory stand. Spring 
plantings of orchard grass, in fact, are 
generally better than fall plantings, while 
in the establishment of brome grass and 
timothy, fall plantings are almost nec- 
essary for best results. Brome grass is one 
of the most tempting grasses to stock, 
while orchard grass is low in appeal when 
allowed full growth. It has been noticed, 
however, that livestock graze orchard 
grass readily in the early spring. 
~ Because of its aggressive growth habit, 
a relatively light rate of seeding is rec- 
ommended. When seeded in mixtures 
with legumes, or other grasses and leg- 
umes, 4 to 8 pounds of seed per acre are 
generally recommended, altho a few 
farmers have been reported as using as 
high as 14 pounds per acre in combina- 
tion with red clover or ladino. Wilbur F. 
Barkdoll who operates one of the out- 
standing dairy farms at Mt. Alto, Penn- 
sylvania, has used a mixture of 14 pounds 
of orchard grass, 12 pounds alfalfa, and 1 
pound ladino clover per acre with excel- 
lent success. Proper use and manage- 
ment of this mixture give high pasture 
production. This management means 
grazing orchard grass early before it be- 
comes mature; maintaining soil fertility 
by use of lime, phosphate, or barnyard 
manure; and such other general prac- 
tices as are’ recommended for good pas- 
ture management. 


Gor )D results have been had with an 
orchard grass-Korean lespedeza com- 
bination in those regions where this kind 
of lespedeza is adapted. Both the grass 
and the legume will thrive on soils of 
medium fertility, altho both of these 
plants, of course, respond to fertilizer. 
[he bunch-type of growth which was 
much disliked in former times makes 
orchard grass an ideal companion for 
Korean lespedeza. Both plants thrive 
during the summer months and thus 
extend the pasture season on land that 
would not hold a growth of clover or 
alfalfa. 

rhe practice of making grass silage 
has further shown the value and useful- 
ness of orchard grass. When grown in 
combination with legumes such as red 
and ladino clover, orchard grass will pro- 
duce a maximum tonnage of high-quali- 
ty silage early in the season. If this early 
growth is cut, the orchard grass will not 
crowd the legume; and its rapid recovery 
will produce plenty of high-quality, sum- 
mer pasturage at a time when permanent 
pastures are dormant. This production 
during the summer months when perma- 
nent pastures are poor 1s an important 
lactor in favor of this grass. Altho the 
ther grass-legume combinations may 
give equal or higher total forage yields 
lor the season, orchard grass still has a 
definite place in pasture management, 
because livestock must have steady pas- 
ture of good production thruout the 
enuire growing season. 

rhe seasonal yield of various grasses 
and legumes under the same soil and 
tic conditions may not differ to any 
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[ From page 29 ] 


extent. The important factor in yield 


is production during critical periods of 


the year when forages or quality fééds are 
short or expensive. Orchard grass, when 
properly managed and grown with other 
grasses and legumes, can help to fill in 
the summer slump as well as any other 
type pasture. 

Orchard grass growing alone will give 
an average hay yield of from 1 to 2 tons 
of field-cured hay per acre. When grown 
in association with clover or alfalfa, yields 
of 2 to 3 tons can be expected. Timothy 
and brome grass will give a higher hay 
yield, but in the region where’ orchard 
grass is adapted and over much of the 
region in the Cornbelt and Northeast 
where timothy and brome grass are being 
recommended, orchard grass will equal 
or give a larger yield of late growth at the 
end of summer and into the fall. This is 
the period when pastures are short and 
when barn feeding cuts income from live- 
stock and livestock products. 


A common practice for getting or- 
chard grass into seed production is to seed 
2 bushels (about 28 pounds) along with 
red clover and take a hay crop the first 
year. Seed is harvested in following years, 
and the remainder pastured or removed 
as hay. Some growers are having good 
success using sweet clover or alfalfa with 
orchard grass. Seed yields of 25 bushels 
per acre have been reported from orchard 
grass in 3-year-old stands with alfalfa, 
following which 1 ton of high-quality 
hay was obtained per acre. 

It is highly important that local or 
domestic strains of orchard grass be de- 
veloped. Experience has “shown that 
strains from foreign sources may not be 
adapted to our climatic conditions and, 
also, that when strains are moved to 
entirely different environments, the 
superior characteristics may be lost. At 
the present time we do not have im- 
proved strains of orchard grass in com- 
mercial production. 

Some of the wanted features in an im- 
proved orchard grass are: (1) late ma- 
turity—in order that the grass will not 
become coarse and unpalatable if not 
grazed or clipped early in the season, and 
also in order that it will reach silage or 
hay stage at the same time as the first 
cutting of alfalfa; (2) more cold resistance 
or winter hardiness—many of the central 
European, Australian, or New Zealand 
strains are not winter-hardy under our 
conditions; (3) resistance to foliage or 
leaf diseases that occur in commercial 
orchard grass and reduce the feed value; 
(4) good recovery after grazing or cut- 
ting—but it must not be so aggressive as 
to crowd out the companion legume so 
necessary for high-quality pasture; and 
(5) good seed-producing ability—the 
consumer or farmer planting the grass 
must have a seed source at a reasonable 
price. However, if it were possible to 
combine all these characters into one 
strain with no more effort than writing 
about it, the grass-improvement prob- 
lems would be simple. 


Tue common orchard grass that has 
been so long in coming into popular use, 
but which has now proved that it has a 
place in grassland farming, can only 
continue to increase in value and popu- 
larity with the development of better 
strains and seed supplies. END 








SO POWERFUL THAT 
YOU CAN DO THIS 


In Washington, you can stand at 
the west end of the reflecting pool 
in front of the Lincoln Memorial 
and, using a regular 2-cell Bond 
No. 2424 Flashlight, shine a light— 
approximately 500 feet—on to the 
building which houses the world- 
famous statue of Abraham Lincoln. 





| 
LONG LIFE, TOO | | 


Did you know that a 
dry battery isn’t 
really dry? Actually 
about 19% of its | | 
internal content is 
light-producing mois- | | 
ture. Securely locking | 
this precious mois- 
ture in, increasing | 
the power-life of your | 
battery, are several | 
exclusive Bond seals. | 
Every Bond No. 102 
Super Power Battery | 

is dated. And this 
dating tells you the 
freshness you can 
count on. 


Don’t say “I want 
some flashlight bat- 
teries.”’ Say: “I want 
Bond Flashlight Bat- 
teries.”’ Look for the 
Bond Self-Service 
Cabinet in all stores 
that sell flashlights 
and batteries. 


CHICKEN CHECK-UP | | | 


As a farmer, you’ll 
find your Bond flash- 
light a great help 
when you go out to 
the brooder house to 
take a last look at 
baby chicks or when 
inspecting your incu- 
bators, checking up 
your poultry house. 
Bond Electric Corpo- 
ration, New Haven, 
Conn., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 





ouny BOND}aiteuecue 
and BATTERIES 


Give Fool-Proof Protection From Dusk to Down 
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Good reasons for 

using Cutter B-T-V? 
You bet! Mr. Murray says, “During the 
past 5 years, B-T-V has saved me con- 
siderable ‘money and feed, because the 
pigs aren’t slowed up after vaccination 
as they were with the old serum and virus 
method.” More pigs get to market faster! 


Ask your veterinarian about B-T-V,the 
vaccine that pets rid of live virus. Or 
write for new booklets—they’re free! 


*SAFER HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


CUTTER Saboratories 


Books— You'll be willing to tackle any carpentry 
problem on your farm after you read Carpentry, 
Craft Problems. A 302-page book with 700 
illustrations for only $2.50. Order now from 
Successtul Darmning, Dept. tase. 





OUTLASTS 10 
ORDINARY WICKS 


NOTHING ELSE 
LIKE IT!! 


A Product of 
HOLYOKE HEATER CORPORATION 


Makers of Holvoke Hot Water Healte 
since 190 


HOLYOKE HEATER CORP. 
54 Waltham Ave., Springfield 9, Mass 


Enclosed is $............for which please send me 
MYSTERY WICKS No 


at $1.50 each for use in 


NAME & MODEL OF UNIT USING WICK 


Please send me information on your 


MYSTERY WICK 








Name t : 
Seo ey 
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This 36’ x 45’, firesafe vault for dairy cows has 10 stalls on the line, an 80-ton haymow 


SMALL-FARM BARN 


Designed for Fire Safety 


By G. C. Spencer 


Aticx CLARKSON is a widely con- 
sulted combustion (fire) and heating 
engineer. That’s his business, and farm- 
ing isn’t—at least not on a full-time basis. 
He recently moved to a small farm home 
just outside Chicago, picked up a 10-cow 
herd of Jerseys, and built a barn into 
which he poured all his scientific knowl- 
edge and which, to a farmer with valu- 
able livestock which he wishes to protect 
against fire, is a source of good ideas. 

The barn is 36’ x 45’ and 35’ from the 
ground to the ridge of the Gothic-arch 
roof. It covers stalls and stanchions for 
10 head of milkers; two calf pens; stalls 
for two horses; and milkroom; a feed 
room; and an 80-ton mow. 

Clarkson discussed his plans with the 
Chicago Pure Milk Association in order 
to obtain top rating for sanitation. In- 
surance men and members of the fire 
department in neighboring Roselle, 


Illinois, have praised the barn for its And here's what we mean by “‘firesafe”; 3- 
firesafe features. And Henry Schwein, ply, laminated gypsum board covering the 
manager of the Gypsum Association, mow floor, with stable ceiling also gypsum 


Gypsum boards take paint well, so Owner Clarkson got a high sanitation rating by enamel: 
ing all stable walls, ceiling. Note steel calf pen, steel posts, and the stanchion equipment 
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lauded it for providing what amounts to 
a “firesafe vault for stock.” 

The foundation consists of an 8”, 
poured concrete wall resting on an 18” 
footing, 3’ below ground level. The 
foundation rises 3’ above ground level. 
While pouring the foundation, a ‘‘shelf” 
was poured at ground level to form a 
joint later with the 6”’ cement floor. In 


this way, Mr. Clarkson avoided the 


danger of the floor and the foundation 
later pulling apart. 


THe building framework consists of 
double 2’ x 6” plates securely fastened 
to the top of the foundation. To the 
plates are fastened the triple 2” x 6” 
studs, which are slotted at the top. There 
they receive snugly the tongues of the 
3-ply laminated 2’ x 6’ members of the 
preformed, Gothic-arch, roof rafters. 
All joints are double bolted with half- 
inch bolts. 

Joists for the haymow floor are 2" x 10”, 
spaced at 2’ intervals, and braced with 
wood bridging. The frame is diagonally 
braced at all corners. 

At outside walls, joists rest on a 2” x 8” 
ribbon, notched at proper intervals, 
which runs just below the slot-and- 
tongue joint of studs and rafters. 

On the interior of the building, the 
joists rest on beams composed of triple 
2x 10’ members. These, in turn, are 
supported by six hollow, steel columns, 
6” in diameter, filled with’ cement. The 
cement was used to prevent condensa- 
tion of moisture within the columns and 
consequent rust, as well as the seepage 
of corrosive, liquid waste from the cows. 

Half-inch gypsum sheathing and as- 
bestos shingles form the outside of the 
outer wall—gypsum wallboard lines the 
inside of the outer walls and forms a 
ceiling for the ground floor—?-ply, 
laminated gypsum board 114” thick 
covers the Levene floor. Six-inch 
peured cement forms the ground floor 
thruout. The cedar shingle roof was 
chosen because no more asbestos-cement 
shingles could be found in wartime. 


On THE outer walls, the fireproof gyp- 
sum sheathing, which is made in large 
panels easy to erect, was attached di- 
rectly to the outside of the studs. The 
asbestos shingles were laid directly on 
top of the sheathing. No building paper 
was necessary between the sheathing and 
ingles because the paper on the str- 
faces of the sheathing itself is water re- 
sistive. 

Gypsum wallboard, %%” thick—the 
same type of wallboard used generously 
by Mr. Clarkson in his home—was 
affixed to the inside of the studs and the 
underside of the joists, thus providing a 
complete, fireproof inner lining on the 
ground floor. 

The joints formed where the panels of 
wallboard came together were tightly 
sealed with spécial tape imbedded in 
cement, so that the walls and ceilings 
present an unbroken surface. Mr. Clark- 
son applied a thick coat of cream-colored, 
washable enamel to the walls and ceilings. 

(he milkroom is a 12’ x 12’ space 


separated from the cattle quarters by a 


wall and reached thru the 12’ x 12’ feed 
room. Screen doors between the feed 
room and cattle quarters, and between 
the feed room and milkroom, screened 
windows on the milkroom, and a tight 
screen door on the entrance to the milk- 
room from the outside, furnish ample 
pr tion against flies. [ Turn to page 93 
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Another BUTLER TANK Sets 43 Year Endurance Record 


This is the latest, but by no means 
the first, Butler stock watering tank 
on which we have had reports of 40 
years or more of service. 


As soon as steel is again available, 


Butler factories will start hum- 
ming on production of Butler farm 
equipment. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factories: Kansas City, Galesburg, Minneapolis 


BUTLER®,BUILT 


Reg U.S Pat Of 








Septic Tanks 
Hog Feeders 


Hog Houses 
Poultry Houses 


Hog Waterers Butane Gas System 


Hog Troughs 


FARM BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Water Storage Tanks Milk Houses 





Combination Repair Well Casing 
Shop, Garage and Stock Watering 
Machinery Shelters Tanks 

Hot Water Tanks 














PATENT PENDING 


ities HUSKING ROLUER 


Goodbye to corn picking problems with this new all-weather Husking 
roller! Tested and proved in the field, efficiency of the SUPER SIX Minne- 
sota Rubber & Cord HUSKING ROLLER is not impaired on hot, dry days. 
Tough rubber and fabric segments, scalloped and staggered, provide 


the best gripping husking surface yet devised. Roller exerts a high 
frictional pull on the husk, yet cushions corn as it passes through husking 


bed. Picks clean as hand husking and with an absolute minimum of 


shelling. Corn is more thoroughly cleaned, heats less in crib and requires 
less storage space. Long life and low cost make roller indispensable 


in custom picking. 


Quickly and easily installed, SUPER SIX Minnesota Rubber & Cord 
HUSKING ROLLER does not have to be timed to mesh. It goes in exactly 
as the idling roller it replaces is taken out. 


Super Six paves the way to greater 
farming profits. For full details see 
your local implement dealer or use 
convenient coupon at right. 


THE SEAL OF 


SUPER SIX SALES CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


SUPERIORITY 


EL STILL A ATT 
Write for full details . . . Address 


SUPER SIX SALES CO., DEPT. 2 


806 Plymouth Bidg Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


Nome 





Street 


City Stote__ 
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Photograph by Claude Husto 
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omenia In¢ % The lush, green, American hillsides have turned to gleaming gold, and 


tractors and combines hum with the harvesting. In the orchards, apples 
and plums are trading their pallid greens for the bright reds and yellows. 
In the cornfields, tassels are in full bloom and waving under the persistent 
August sun. In the farmer’s heart there is gratitude as he prepares his 

- granaries for the harvest. His patience, courage, and perseverance now 
seem as nothing pitted against the blackening frosts, the flattening hail- 
storms, the burning winds, and the suffocating drotght, and he is grateful 
for what he has. Be the harvest large or small, witH it is new life and new 
hope for a*hungering world. 


* If you read the series of three articles on’electricity which appeared in 
this department in March, April, and May, you will recall that we recom- 
mended that you buy lamps carrying the IES tag, for LES lamps are those 
meeting all the standards set by the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Since publication of those articles, the Illuminating Engineering Society 
has been replaced by the Certified Lamp Makers. Consequently, you will 
not find the IES stamp of approval on the new lamps and lighting fixtures 
now being manufactured. From now on, when you want the best in lamps 
and lighting supplies, look for a tag which says “This is a Certified 
Lamp.” It is a guarantee that the lamp or fixture has met the qualifica- 
tions set for good lighting. 





* Now that the federal government has launched a permanent school- 
lunch program, 'there’s hardly an excuse for school districts not having a 
lunch program of some kind. Last June 4, President Truman signed the 
new law stating that the government will match dollar for dollar the 
amount spent by the states for school-lunch programs. This law insures 
permanent financial assistance that was heretofore merely granted on a 
year-to-year basis. Thus, financially, the school-lunch program is on solid 
ground for the first time. Now it’s high time that P.T.A.’s, school boards, 
and community groups contact their state education groups and take 
action toward getting better school lunches for their growing children, 


%* How many times have you and I said, “Oh, if only we didn’t have to 
work! Wouldn’t it be wonderful?”—And wouldn’t it be dull? And 
wouldn’t we become narrow, stuffy individuals? On those days when you 
are dog-tired, perhaps a little discouraged, and wishing desperately that 
you’d never have to work again, say to yourself: ““Work is love made 
visible. By my work I satisfy a real need in my family, in my neighbor. I 
do something necessary and valuable, no matter how ‘small or ordinary 
the task. I am not a parasite; I am a worker, a responsible human being, 
making my contribution to mankind. In this light, the humblest and mean- 
est tasks—scouring pots, disposing of the refuse—take on a great value and 
dignity, for they become the vehicle of love, the means by which I fulfill 
my function in the human family. My work is my gift, the gift of myself in 
love to my neighbor.” END 





+-- Ohio Good Neighbor 


“We need more women like Mrs. Betts,” say Williams County, Ohio, 
citizens. After a few minutes in the Betts home, you know just what they 
mean. The phone rings constantly; when the neighbors need a ride into 
town or a quick errand done—*‘Just call Mrs. Betts.”’ Besides helping out 
lolks, keeping house, heading county benefit drives, and planning Grange 
banquets, she’s also a businesswoman—bookkeeper for her husband’s 
ankage business. “‘Life’s busy, but it’s wonderful!” beams jolly Mrs. Betts. 
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By Jean Wainscott 


BAD. This is what we mean by 
sitting ‘“‘question-mark style."' Even 
snapping beans is tiring with no 
back support and hunched shoulders 


BAB. Yo heave ho! Likely to 
have a strained back moving furni- 
ture this way. Note the knee that's 
pushing, too. There's a better way 








GOOD. Jobs like this become a 
time for relaxation when done at a 
table instead of in your lap. Spine 
in straight line, feet flat on floor 


GOOD. This is right. Push in the 
middle of a heavy object so that 
the push comes from your arms 
That chest won't seem so heavy 


.down... 


BAD. Nothing like doing things 
the hard way! This may be good for 
your waistline, but it’s certainly 
hard on ligaments and equilibrium 


BAD. Up and down, up and 
you feel as if there’s a 
rusty hinge in your back after hang- 
ing a big wash. Easy to see why 








GOOD. Here's the correct way to 
stoop. There's no strain on your 
back, and pull on your shoulders 
has been relieved. That's important 


GOOD. A stand like this one 
under the clothesbasket helps to 
take the blue out of Monday. Put 
the washtubs at a comfortable level 








chores. The photographs on these pages will guide you to 
the correct way. 

When you are standing “‘at ease,”’ take a side view of 
yourself in the mirror. Do you look like this: Feet parallel, 
with the weight balanced equally upon the ball and the 
heel of the foot; abdomen flat; no exaggerated curve in 
the back; shoulder blades flat across your back with 
shoulders even. With your head erect you should be able 
to draw an imaginary straight line thru ear, shoulder, 
hip bone, and ankle bone. That's good posture. END 


Do YOU suffer from “sunset slump,” that completely 
exhausted feeling that comes at the end of the day? No 
one can do a family washing or iron for hours without 
becoming a bit fatigued, but there is a way to lessen the 
tiredness. For a happier you at sunset, good posture is the 
answer. About half the time, we are tired because we 
don’t use our bodies as Nature intended us to. We were 
never meant to sit in a chair question-mark style nor to 
hump over a low ironing board. Learn to stand, sit, 
stoop, and walk right while doing your daily household 


Photographs by Marion Pease 


WHERE YOUR 
ENERGY GOES 


Now you know why. you're so 
tired after those “umpteen” trips 
to the basement. Look at the en- 
ergy it takes. Be good to your- 
self. Outline your work schedule 
for the morning, making each 
trip count. Line up the jobs so 
there'll be a period of sitting 


occasionally. Conserve energy 


BAD. This is why you get that 


GOOD. Block up your ironing 


whenever possible. You'll feel 


ot way to tense feeling at the back of your board to ‘fit’ you. Do this for work 
se len neck and between your shoulders. tables, too. Blocks under the dish- better—and look better, too! 
amaaal And the ironing takes hours to do pan in the sink help dishwashing 


PERCENTAGE OF ENERGY INCREASE OVER LYING STILL 


00 SA 
‘oe wh 


BAD. This isn't how the salesman GOOD. If you stand and’ sit 
Said to use the mop. Look at that queenly while working, you'll look 
Curvature-of-the-spine swing. It isn’t like a queen no matter what you're 
90\ng to be easy to straighten up wearing, and feel like one. END 


his one 
elps to 
ay. Put 
le level 


0% Lying Still 











MORE-FUN J 


Seovitts 


When eats are good and easily prepared. too, 


even 


By Evelyn Cardamon 


ai time’s right for a picnic! Any place will do, 
just so it’s outside and away from the reminders of 
work. The park, a grassy riverbank, the woods, and 
the neighbor’s shaded yard are all good spots. 

This time let’s make it a picnic where no one has 
to stand around with watering mouth, working on, or 
waiting for, the food to cook. Uh-huh, there’s going 
to be plenty to eat, but the food’s the kind you won’t 
have to labor over outdoors. Which means that you, 
Mom, and Aunt Harriet, won’t have to stay back to 
tend the fire and food while the others are hiking. 


Now let's look over the mena. Know how we 
fixed those Easy-Baked Beans? We bought a couple 
of cans of pork and beans (packed with tomato 
sauce) and poured them into a baking dish. Then 
we sliced a pound of wieners and browned them 
lightly in 2% to 3 tablespoons bacon fat with a 
medium onion, chopped. We put aside a few pieces 
of the wieners to dress up the top of the dish; and to 
the wieners still in the skillet we added 4% teaspoon 
dry mustard, 4 teaspoon pepper, 3 tablespoons cat- 
sup, and 14 to 44 cup molasses. We cooked this con- 
coction slowly for 10 minutes, stirring frequently. 
Then we added it to the beans, mixed well, and ar- 
ranged the remaining pieces of wieners on top. We 
slid it uncovered into a moderately hot oven (375°) 
and baked it for 45 to 50 minutes. Just as soon as the 
dish came from the oven, we put on the lid and 
wrapped it all in several thicknesses of newspaper to 
keep it warm till eating time. 

We wanted something special and a little different 
to go with the popular baked beans, so we hit on a 
Salad Variety Tray. One of the tastiest and most re- 
freshing salads we could think of was cottage cheese 
pepped up with chopped onion, including the tops; 
chives; and a few thinly sliced radishes. Knowing 
that wouldn’t satisfy a man’s hunger, we made a 
dozen deviled eggs and wrapped them carefully for 
transportation, so they’d be intact come tray-fixing 
time. For the deviled eggs, we mixed a good bit of 
butter, mustard, and pickle relish (including a little 
juice) with the egg yolks before repacking the whites. 
We tucked away a supply of garden-fresh tomatoes 
and cucumbers, too, cleaned and ready for slicing. 


Those He-Man Sandwiches were made to hit 
the spot for all Dagwoods (and other hungry picnick- 
ers). We cut long, crusty, French-bread loaves into 
2\%-inch thick slices'and split those slices so the crusts 
were on top and bottom. Between those crusts fit the 
tastiest morsels you can think of. We selected the 
combination of cold-meat and cheese slices with a 
choice of “‘extras’”—mustard, catsup, chopped green 
onions. Mmmm, those sandwiches are wonderful! 


Mother has time to enjoy the outing 


Then, when dessert time rolls around, Green 
Apple-’n’-Strawberry Turnovers are one of the most 
delicious hand-to-mouth choices. And they aren’t 
hard to make. On rolled-out pastry cut into 5-inch 
squares, arrange (a little off center on each square) a 
few apple slices and strawberries sprinkled with 
sugar. Fold over half the pastry cornerwise so you 
finish with a triangle, and seal the edges with a fork. 
Make a few steam-escape slits and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (375°) 30 minutes. 


That thermos jug can be filled with the drink the 
picnickers like best—hot or iced coffee or tea, lem- 
onade, or any other fruit drink. You’ll not need an- 
other thing for a wonderfully satisfying meal. 

We highly recommend using paper plates and cups 
to eliminate dishwashing. Our whole idea, of course, 
is to abolish all fuss outdoors. With simplicity as 
the theme, more-fun picnics are the reward. END 


Easy-Baked Beans 
Salad Variety Tray 
He-Man Sandwiches 


Mustard Chopped Green Onions 


Green Apple-’n’-Strawberry Turnovers 


Drawings by Shortall 


Iced or Hot Coffee, or Tea 


Color Photograph by Charles Kuoni 
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Nothing Compares with the Joy 
weve had trom our Carpets J 


—says Mrs. Susan Jones Medlock 

of Atlanta, Georgia 
“Did you ever feel like a dream 
walking? You will when your floors 
are carpeted with Alexander Smith 
Carpets. Besides giving your home 
the best possible beauty treatment, 
you will be making your decorating 
problem easier, as carpeting is the 
smartest way to tie up the colors you 
use in your interior. 

“There's nothing to compare with 
the joy we've had from our Alex- 
ander Smith Carpets — they give us 
a luxurious, satisfied feeling every 
time we walk on them. For, after 
all, carpet makes a room!” 


LET Clara Dudliy 


Mrs. Susan Jones Medlock, Atlanta 
journalist and magazine writer. 


(Alexander Smith Color Scheme Consultant) 


HELP YOU SELECT YOUR CARPETS 


Clara Dudley says: ‘How right Mrs. 
Medlock is. But how wrong so 
many of us women are in assum- 
ing that carpet is beyond our 
reach. 

“Actually you can afford to 
cover every floor in your home 
with Alexander Smith Carpet or 
Alexander Smith Floor-Plan 
Rugs. Especially as you can buy 
either on a budget basis just as you 
buy a car. And you couldn't ask 
for better-looking, longer- 
wearing or better-value 


CARPET 


floor coverings . . . deep-napped, 
all-wool pile...luscious Tru-Tone 
colors ... interesting textures... 
up-to-the-minute designs. 

“Go to your favorite store and 
see for yourself how lovely—and 
how inexpensive — these carpets 
and rugs are. Then send for ‘Col- 
orama, my helpful free guide 
for home-planners.”” Write Clara 
Dudley, Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Department A-14, 

285 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


MAKES IT HOME 








Here's an idea in dumb-waiters that will save 
considerable time as well as stair climbing. It's 
in the E. Kindschi home, Wisconsin; operates 
by pulley between the first-floor workroom and 
basement. One trip brings several days needs 











If you're short on storage space, are hankering 
for @ toss-it-in, write-it-down place, heres ° 
solution. Mrs. Gilbert Barnes, Illinois, he? 





ALEXANDER SMITH 


BROADLOOM CARPETS 


this setup built into a kitchen wal! spo 


FLOOR-PLAWN RUGS 





Ventilated end of clothes chute for laundry. 
Open-air style helps prevent possible mildew 
in the soiled clothes before washday. This 
handy item was built by the Harry Kindschis, 
Wisconsin, for their basement laundry room 








from farm homemakers, who have 


made these inexpensive furnishings 


Photographs by Herbert Georg and Hedrich-Blessing 





Hang your own hammer, saw, screwdriver, Reconversion for the old phonograph: Cut 
and other tools in an attractive kitchen chest down the legs, add casters, then brighten the 
like Homemaker Mrs. Charles Kreitler’s, Ohio. | cabinet with ivory paint. Add gay, decorative 
It's painted ivory to match the cupboards, motifs a la Mrs. D. Whitmore, Wisconsin, for 
and smartty trimmed with wallpaper border really ‘‘new'’ touch in the family playroom 


Here is the inside of that converted wall space, which 
now serves as convenient storage for all those items 
seem to collect. Desk unit in kitchen is handy for 


ping recipes, farm- and home-account 
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books 


A nursery in blue and white refiects Mrs. Kreitler's ingenuity with the needle. The tiny 
dressing table, covered with blue cotton and skirted in an old petticoat, plus ruffle- 
bedecked mirror and seat, please 3-year-old niece, Lynn Jessup, who feels quite grown- 
up in her own room. White-painted bed, shelves, blue chenille rug complete nursery 
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These four enthusiastic farm youths from Wapello County made the 110-mile trip from home to camp in this jalopy—and with only one blowout! 





ee Saturday noon to Sunday sundown isn’t much 

, time by the clock, but Lowa rural youth really pack a 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING summer full of recreation, education, worship, and fel- 

lowship into those few hours. Too old for 4-H, too young 

for the adult farm organizations, these Iowa Rural 

GOERS T0 CAMP Youth Societies carry out an impressive, year-around 

program. Here’s one of their activities on the lighter 

side—a camp for everyone. For those in the northwest 

part of the state, there’s Camp Foster, on Lake Okoboji; 

in the southwest, there’s Lake Ahquabi; and to the 

north, Morris Isle in the Cedar River. The Successful 

Farming camera focused on beautiful Camp Abe Lincoln 

in Scott County, along the Mississippi River. Here, 

lowa farm boys and girls pause for a too-short week end 
of relaxation, and this is what they do. . . 













are 


Giv 


Even registration's in the open air, with camp Reveille finds the color guard raising Old Mess it is, with table service by campers; all 
officers Irene Laverty and Helen Boyt check- Glory. Campers, standing in a circle below meals are served in the spacious lodge, 
ing in the first arrivals from Linn County th knoll, pay the proper respect to the flag which serves also as an indoor “‘rec’’ center 
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Those spectators on the edge are not afraid Subtle jive from the fingers of Irene Bumgardner, A bit on the educational side, this Sunday- 
of the water; they're watching a diving and from Des Moines County, attracts several of morning quiz session, with lowa Extension 
lifesaving exhibition before diving inthemselves the campers to this unannounced concert Editor ‘‘Dutch’’ Elder handling the queries 


he et 


The gals seem to monopolize the archery range! Trying their skill The hills and trees at Camp Abe Lincoln are scenic, and these volley- 
are Campers Betty Proeger, Linn County, and Miss Bumgardner again. ball enthusiasts barely manage enough flat ground to string up their net. 
Giving the finer points is Frank Ehman, director of Farm Bureau youth work (Everytime we glanced down the hill, tho, the ball was flying thru the air.) 


Photographs by Stanley 





Not a team sport, but endless campers at Abe Lincoln learn to play The midnight touch to a day full of activity is this solemn campfire 
badminton. Across a few hills and creeks, the softball lovers usea stubble ceremony. This traditional close to a day of camping includes the lowa 
field for a diamond, work up tremendous Sunday-dinner appetites Rural Youth campfire ritual and, of course, singing the ‘‘good ole" songs 
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COVER STORY 


The Hohenstein twins tackled a 4-H home- 


improvement project. Here are the results 


How to Landscape a Yard 


ry. 


Lake a pair of twins and a dash of youthful energy, 
mix well with an enthusiasm for home beautification— 
and don’t be surprised if you turn out an attractive farm- 
yard with perfectly trimmed, lush green grass, rows of 
blooming annuals and perennials, and even a lily pool. 

At least that’s what the result will be if you take a pair 
of twins like Lyle and Delilah Hohenstein of Blue Earth 
County, Minnesota, both of whom have won national 
championships in the 4-H outdoor home-improvement 
contest for the work they have done on their own farm 
near Vernon Center. 

If you stand on the back porch of the Hohenstein 
home, you can easily see why the twins have been prize- 
winners. Your glance falls on a lily pool and a long flower 
bed set against a hedge of spruce. Early in the spring, 
tulips riot with color there; later they give way to such 
flowers as regal lilies and candytuft. In Autumn, salvia 
and mum marigolds turn the bed to red and gold. That’s 
the place, too, where from early summer to late fall, 
Christopher Stone, Sweetheart roses and other hybrid 
teas show off their perfect blooms. 


li WAS after the twins had joined the Riverside 4-H 
Club that they started working on the home farmyard. 
When it came to choosing projects, outdoor home im- 
provement appealed to them both, and Mother and Dad 
Hohenstein were quick to approve and [ Turn to page 79 





This is the north side of the house. The steppingstone path leads to the driveway. 
To the left of the picture is a rose bed. Three small trees in the foreground’ are with the north side on the right. The combination vege- 
dwarf Dolga Crabs. Large Moline Elm grows at the right, a charming picture 
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Picnic grounds within walking distance. . . . For sheer relaxation 
and satisfaction after a hot, busy day the Hohenstein family 
recommends supper in your own back yard. Nothing like it! 





Landscaped lawns take hard work. Delilah, Lyle, and 
Dad Hohenstein purchased a secondhand, power mower 
to give lots of time for shrub-trimming and gardening 
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Here you have the “floor olan’”’ of the Hohenstein lawn, 


table-flower garden is south of house (left in drawing) 
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Green Bean a la Russe 


2 tablespoons 1 cup liquid from 
chopped onion beans 
4 tablespoons Salt 
chopped parsley 1 tablespoon sugar 
2 to 3 tablespoons 2 to 4 tablespoons 
butter or meat vinegar 
drippings 1 quart cooked green 
4 tablespoons flour beans 
1 cup sour cream 
Drain the beans; sauté onions and pars- 
ley in melted butter. Blend in flour; stir, 
adding 1 cup liquid from beans, salt, sugar, 
and vinegar. Add beans and heat thoroly 


Just before serving, add sour cream. Heat 


lightly and serve. 


* Here is a suggestion for hot squash; Be- 
fore mashing it, add about a teaspoon 
sugar, a sprinkling of cinnamon and cloves, 
butter, and salt. It’s good.—Mrs. S. T., 
Illinois. 


Garden Casserole 


2 cups medium 12 small carrots, 
white sauce cooked 
1 8-ounce package 1'/ cups fresh cooked 
Old English cheese or canned peas 
8 small potatoes, Salt and pepper to 
cooked taste 
To the hot cream sauce add the creamed 
cheese and stir until smooth. Arrange the 
vegetables in a shallow baking dish. Season 
with salt, pepper, and cover with the cheese 
sauce. Broil 5 minutes—just long enough to 
brown the cheese sauce delicately.—Mrs. 
B. S., Wisconsin. 


Shredded Beets 


2 cups shredded beets Salt to taste 
2 tablespoons butter '/ cup water 

Shred beets on a vegetable slicer. Add 
butter, salt, and water. Cover and steam 
over low heat, about 7 minutes. Add more 
seasoning, if you like, and serve. Carrots 
may be cooked this way, too, and they’ll be 
as colorful and tasty as you’d want. This 
recipe serves 4. 

Easy Catsup 

Simmer a quart of tomato juice 1% 

hours. Add 14 teaspoon ground cloves and 


14 teaspoon cinnamon; simmer 25 minutes 
longer. Add 4 cup sugar and 4 cup vine- 
s 4 é 


gar. Cook to desired consistency.—Mres. ’ 


H. S., New York. 
- 
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Reirigerator Desserts 


You'll like these perfeet ends 


to summer meals 


because they take so little sugar. The family 


will like them because they taste se delicious 


Fruit Souffle 


1 tablespoon plain Vf cup sliced fresh or 
gelatin canned strawberries 

1/44 cup cold water 1. cup heavy cream, 

3/4, cup hot fruit juice whipped 

Vo cup sugar fq cup chopped 

44 teaspoonful salt nut meats 

Wm cup canned pine- 

apple (crushed) 

Soften gelatin in cold water. Add sugar, 
salt, and hot fruit juice and stir until dis- 
solved. Cool; fold in whipped cream, pine- 
apple, strawberries or cherries, and nuts as 
it thickens. Turn the soufflé into a graham- 
cracker- or cooky-crumb-lined mold, then 
turn out on a large plate after it is firm. 
The soufflé may be turned into sherbet 
glasses and chilled. 


Eskime Pie Dessert 


1'/ cups graham- fg teaspoon salt 
cracker crumbs 2 egg yolks, beaten 
Atablespoons melted 1 tablespoon plain 
butter gelatin 
2 tablespoons brown | cup cold water 
sugar 1 cup whipped cream 
Vo cup milk 2 egg whites, beaten 
VY cup granulated stiff 
sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Mix crumbs, butter, brown sugar; line 
custard cups and chill. Heat milk, sugar, 
salt and pour over egg yolks. Stirring, cook 
to custard consistency. Add softened gela- 
tin to custard; cool. Fold in egg whites, 
cream, vanilla. Pour in cups, top with 
crumbs; chill. Serves 8.—Mrs. I. R., 
Nebraska. 
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You Get 2 Big Advantages 
With SWERL—7#é macic suns 


——— 


ON, —SEPARATORS CLEANED 
IN 2 MINUTES 


@ You can give your cream separator the twice daily 
cleaning it needs! Swerl does the job easily, thor- 
oughly, in two minutes! There’s no more brushing or 
hard scouring necessary. For Swerl cleans greasy 
surfaces quickly—rinses with equal ease! Eliminate 
contamination— assure high cream and butter quality 


—by cleaning your cream separator with Swerl! 


TW —DISHWASHING MADE 
ABSOLUTELY GREASELESS 


@ Imagine washing dishes—even the big stacks at 
harvest time—without being annoyed by greasy 
water, dishpan ring or sink scum! Swerl banishes 
every trace of grease—cleans milk pails, egg-coated 
dishes and skillets in record time. And glassware 
dries gleaming and clear without wiping! Your hands 
stay soft, daintily clean and free from film—for they 


don’t even come in contact with greasy dishwater! 


Even the purest soaps cannot give you the results 
you enjoy with Swerl, the magic suds! Equally effec- 
tive in hard or cold water, Swerl goes on working long 
after the suds have vanished. And because it contains 
no acids or alkali, it’s as kind to fine woolens and 
lingerie as it is to your hands! Try Swerl for bathing, 
too. Switch to Swerl today! 





ASK FOR THE BIG ECONOMY BOX 
AT YOUR GROCERY OR CREAMERY 


P.$. Because demand for Swerl is so great, your dealer may be in 
short supply. If so, please be patient. More Swerl is on the way! 








WRITE FOR FREE REPRINT—Get your full-color, four-page 

reproduction of the informative Successful Farming article 

on how to clean your separator and milking machine. 

Write to H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. SF8-6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Distributors of Swerl) 
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Last to be demobilized 


Dear by high explosive stop- 
ped a year ago, and people said 
the war was over. Demobilization 
came with a rush, but not for the 
American farmer. Despite four 
bumper crops that he had raised 
without adequate help, the battle 
for food was far from over. Starva- 
tion didn’t stop simply because of 
some papers signed in Tokyo Bay. 

Today 500 million people face 
death by starvation. These lives 
can be saved if food reaches them 
in time. Food from fertile, produc- 
tive America remains their main 
hope—food grown by the Ameri- 
can farmer, and carried to shipside 
by the American railroads. 


The amount of wheat alone which 
the railroads have delivered for 
export this year is graphic proof 
of the job these farmers are doing. 

During the first four months 
of this year the railroads carried 
to shipside more wheat than was 
ever exported before between 
January and April — more than 
four times as much as the aver- 
age for the same period for the 
last seven years! 

American farmers and Ameri- 
can railroads were working to- 
gether long before Pearl Harbor. 

And they will be working to- 
gether long after Tokyo Bay—in 
their common war against hunger. 


ccocanon or AMERICAN RAILROADS ............ 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 











New Things for 
Your Home 


Pin an even hemline easily, quickly, 
and accurately with the new Pin-it Skir 
Marker. It’s so simple to use, Dad or 
Junior won’t mind lending a hand , 



































that new dress. A ruler marks the correct is 
height from the floor. The skirt is held 
securely in place by the marker and 

Junior has to do is insert the pins. Eact 





pin is automatically laced thru the fabric 
four times and always in a true horizon- 
tal position. The ruler is on a sturdy, 
steel base and won’t wobble. Price is 
$1.98. For the name of your nearest store 
write to Orco Products, Inc., 400 Linden 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





The Klearsight Collapsible Hat Box 
is one answer to your closet-storage prob- 
lems. Made of durable Vinyl Film, and 
bound with blue, green, peach, rose, o1 
wine bias tape, it makes a decorative and 
practical closet accessory. The tight-fit- 
ting lid keeps hat dust-free, and the box 





is moistureproof and mildewproof. If 
you’re planning any trips, take your hat 
box along in your suitcase—it folds down 
to a 44-inch height. If your local store 
doesn’t have the Klearsight Hat Box, 
send $1 to Younker Bros., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Add postage outside Lowa. 





For that church or club pieniec, \\ 4! 
could be better than old-fashioned baked 
beans? No fuss or bother if they’re cooked 
in this handy beanery. Slow cook 
brings out the full, rich flavor. Plug 
anywhere in the kitchen while your 
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is being utilized for other purposes. Less 
than 2 cents’ current cooks a meal. And 
its cooking prowess isn’t limited to beans 
alone—a collection of favorite recipes 
from many lands comes with each uten- 


, sil. Ask for the Naxon Beanery. Naxon 





Utilities Corporation, 2101 West Walnut 
Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Here’s a new garden teol that serves 
the purpose of three—use it for hocing, 
digging, and cultivating. It saves time be- 
cause the right tool is always in your 
hand. The three-in-one garden tool 
comes in two sizes: No. 31, with the short 
handle, especially valuable for flower 





ri 
n- 


ly, 


re 
en 


ox 
b- 
nd 

or 





gardens; and No. 32, equipped with a 
hoe-length handle for general use. The 
blade is of hard steel, welded to the shank. 
Available in most hardware and depart- 
ment stores. The Atlas-Ansonia Com- 
pany, North Haven, Connecticut. 












Bad news for roaches, ants, bedbugs, 
and other pesky household insects is 
this new DDT powder. A very small 
quantity does the job effectively. Ask for 





Sale\Way DDT Insecticide Powder in 
stores, or send 25c in coin or stamps 
prepaid) to Safeway Chemical 
iny, West 58th and Walworth 
\ Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“Put Climalene in 
first—then add soap” 


1. Makes clothes whiter 





2. Gets out heavy dirt 


3. Prevents ugly soap scum 


“I saved about half 
the soap—and they're 
whiter than ever” 


4. Boosts suds—Saves soap 
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WASH AND CLEAN WITH Z 


CAME 


At your Grocer 
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CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 































































Junior). Sold at drug stores and notion 
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—to help you conserve your time and en- 





ergy while doing everyday chores. Take 


it easy: you'll find housework more funt 








WITH TAMPAX! 


WHY ENVY OTHERS at that certain time 
of the month? You can wear Tampax 
in the water on sanitary-protection days 
and no one will be the wiser! This 





summer at any popular beach, you are A light coating of soap on a skillet to be Put a bunch of rhubarb on a breadboard 
almost sure to find many women who go used over an open fire eliminates scouring and cut it all at once with a butcher knife. 
in swimming on “those days’’—wearing smoke stains. Saves your skillet, saves you Cut onions and carrots this quick ‘way, too 
Tampax without amy hesitation what- 
ever... . There is nothing about Tampax 


in the slightest degree embarrassing (or 
offending) under bathing suits wet or dry. 
WORN INTERNALLY, Tampax discards 
belts, pins, outside pads — everything 
that can possibly ‘‘show.” Perfected by a 
doctor, Tampax is made of highly absorb- 
ent cotton compressed in modern appli- 
cators for dainty insertion. The hands 
need never touch the Tampax. No odor 
forms. There is no chafing with Tampax. 
Changing is quick and disposal easy. 


COMES IN 3 SIZES (Regular, Super, 












counters in every part of the country— 









because millions of women are now us- Kitchen scissors speed up lots of tasks. Cut Use spatula for cutting biscuit or cooky 

ing this newer type of monthly sanitary | string beans; dice fruit, celery, peppers; | dough. For daintier biscuits, use metal in- 

protection A whole month’s supply will trim fish; cube meat with this handy gadget _sert of automatic-refrigerator ice-cube tray 
: j 






go into your purse. The Economy Box 
holds four months’ supply (average). 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


REGULAR 


3 absorbencies < super 
JUNIOR 












Accepted for Advertising 


by the Journal of the American Medical Association | Carry dishes to the dining table on a tray. Pecan shells become easier to crack when 


You'll be saving at least four or five extra soaked in salt water several hours. Meats 
trips between kitchen and dining room can then be removed whole with little trouble 
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Biscuits with 
a twist 
of the wrist! 


“No more poky, ‘old-time’ biscuit- 
making for me! 

“Ever since I learned about this 
wonderful new time-saving recipe 
and Special-Acting Calumet, I’ve 
speeded up my biscuit-making so 
much you’d hardly believe it! 


"TM SAVING 2 HOURS A WEEK 
-with CALUMETS Ever-Ready' Biscuit Recipe!" 


“‘|make up the blend of flour, Calumet, 
salt, and shortening—all ready to 
add milk, roll, cut, and bake. 

“And it keeps for weeks in my icebox! 
Weeks later, it still makes perfect 
Calumet biscuits—lighter, tenderer 
than any you’ve ever tasted!”’ 


WE GUARANTEE IT 


—but only with Calumet! 





Pouring frosting on a cake is much quicker 
than dipping on the sticky stuff. Pouring 
also helps you do a smoother job. Try it 











It’s Calumet’s Special Action that 
makes possible fine results with 
stored batters and delayed baking. 
Now Calumet brings you equal suc- 
cess with stored biscuit dough, in this 
new ‘‘Ever-Ready”’ Recipe! 


Chop nut meats with a small cooky or bis- 
cuit cutter in a deep bowl. Saves fingers 
when you haven't a regular chopper to use 





proccccc cn 


CALUMET “Ever-Ready” 
Biscuit Recipe 
6 cups sifted flour 
2 tablespoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup (2 pound) shortening 
Sift flour once. Measure 3 cups at a time 
into sifter, adding 1 tablespoon (3 tea- 


spoons) baking powder and 1% teaspoons 


Need to flour a lot of meat in a hurry? Put 
salt for each 3-cup amount; sift into large 


To Make Biscuits 


your flour and the meat or poultry in a 


paper sack and shake for several minutes 





bowl. Repeat until full amount of dry in- 
gredients has been sifted. Cut in shorten- 
ing with pastry blender or two knives 
until finely divided and mixture resem- 
bles coarse meal. Makes about 7 cups. 

Place in glass jars or crockery bowl 
and cover lightly with cloth or plate to 
allow circulation of air. Store in refriger- 
ator or other very cool, dry place. Keeps 
well for 3 or 4 weeks. 


For 10 to 12 biscuits, measure 2 cups biscuit- 
blend into bowl. Add about % cup milk 
and stir until a soft dough is formed. (Use 
more or less milk, depending upon the 
particular flour used.) 

Turn out dough on lightly floured 
board and knead 30 seconds. Pat or roll 
% inch thick and cut with floured 2-inch 
biscuit cutter. Bake on ungreased baking 
sheet in hot oven(450°F .) 12to15minutes. 


All measurements are level. 


Se , 


ce a ge oo nn 
In baking powder, you MEI 
get what you pay for! | ey 


Calumet is a product of General Foods 





Use the best- 


CALUMET 





Little things done efficiently count. Do 
two things at once, such as putting two 
plates on at same time when setting table 
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@ KOOL-AID THIRST QUENCHERS 


Ede yourself to a refreshing glass of Kool-Aid. 
M-mm-m, so good! Men folks enjoy Kool-Aid, espe- 
cially after a hard day’s work. Keep a reserve supply of 
Kool-Aid in your pantry. Serve it one or more tempting 
ways at meals . . . between meals, too. Six zestful flavors. 
Look at these appetizing treats. Many tasty recipes on 
each package. Kool-Aid is delicious any time of day, the 
year ‘round. 


MAKES 10 BIG COLD DRINKS 


@ KOOL-AID GELATIN DESSERTS 


Like to hear fo)xs ask for second helpings? Then serve 
Kool-Aid Gelatin Desserts. 
1 envelope (1 level tbsp.) unflavored gelatin 
4 pkg. (5 level tsp.) Kool-Aid, any flavor 
4 cup cold water 144 cups hot water /} 
4 cup sugar ¥, tsp. salt 
Soften gelatin in cold water. Add hot water. 
Stir until dissolved. Add Kool-Aid and sugar. 
Stir until dissolved. Cool and pour into molds. 
Place in refrigerator to set. 


@ KOOL-AID FROZEN DESSERTS 


i pkg. Kool-Aid (any flavor) 

1 can Evaporated Milk (tall can) 
1 cup sugar 14 cup water (cold) 
(1) Chill evaporated milk in freezing unit until slushy. (2) 
Mix sugar and Kool-Aid thoroughly in water. (3) Place 
chilled evaporated milk in chilled mixing bowl and whip rapidly 
until stiff. (4) Add Kool-Aid mixture and fold in well; place 
quickly in freezing tray and freeze at coldest temperature, 
without further stirring. (Can be frozen in tightly closed con- 
tainer buried.in 3 parts crushed ice to 1 part coarse salt.) Makes 
over | quart. 


@ FRUIT EXTENDER FOR PUNCH 


When good friends meet, a bright bowl of punch cheers 
them all. Stretch out expensive fruits with thrilling 
Kool-Aid flavors. Here’s to a gracious hostess! 

@ If your grocer is temporarily out 


P a Of Kool-Aid, please try again. 
i 
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Chairs 
From Cattails 


By Helena M. Hunt 


W: 1AT to do with all the fine old chairs 
that needed new seats of either rush, 
splint wood, or cane was a puzzle in 
Jasper County, Iowa. New cane and 
Hong Kong grass were not available, but 
the answer was literally found in our own 
back yard. The view from the kitchen 
window looked onto the rushes which en- 
circled the pond down in the ravine. The 
rushes—that was the answer for those 
chair seats! The early New Englanders 
had used swamp grasses for Colonial lad- 
der-back and Governor Winthrop chairs. 

The rushes are abundant in sloughs 
and marshes along roads and in pastures. 
They offer an advantage in weaving in 
being longer and stronger than others. 
In securing the leaves, we found that they 
slipped easily from the roots and were 
from five to six feet long. From previous 
experience with commercial rush we de- 
cided to cure leaves as one would cure 
hay. Bunches containing a dozen or so 
leaves each were hung from porch rafters 
to dry in the sun for two or three days. 

Our equipment included the chair, a 
ball of upholstery cord (strong wrapping 
twine would serve the purpose), a sharp 
knife, few yards of string, and a bow! of 
warm water. 


Arrer eliminating any rushes which 
are split, they should be soaked in water 
for about five minutes. To start the new 
seat, choose a medium-sized rush and, 
starting with the butt end, wrap it around 
the cord, tying it with a bit of string. 
Remember, the rope cannot be stretched 
straight if the twist is wrapped too tightly. 
Wrap about/ eight inches of cord, then 
put it over the front rail at the left hand 
corner, tying the end (Fig. 1). Lap the 
rush at the corners for. only about 2 inch- 
es (Fig. 2). Then proceed with the weav- 
ing according to the diagram. Use a 
straightedge to force the rope close to 
the corner each time. 

The first problem is weaving in a new 
rush. Use a reef knot (Fig. 3), planning 
lengths so the knots will occur at corners, 
where they will eventually be covered 
In forming the reef knot, both ends are 
bent into U-shaped loops. The loop of the 
new rush is slipped around back of the 
one coming to an end, and then the loops 
are tucked thru the inside of the old loop. 

Some seats are wider at the front. Fill 
in the corners until the space is a square. 
Do this by weaving only front corners, 
cutting rope and tying to side rails. As 
the center is filled, you can stuff the inter- 


* vening space with ends of rush to strength- 


en the seat as well as make it softer. _ 

If you find yourself getting tied up in 
the rope, wind it on a shuttle, which 
might be a notched piece of smooth hard- 
wood. Fig. 4 shows details of the weaving. 
As your technique improves, the rows 
will become more smooth and even, with 
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no overlapping. Finish the job by tying 
the rope on the underside to the adjoin- 
ing strands. 

After your first chair-seat job you might 
make the seat entirely of rush, using no 
rope. Two strands of rush are twisted into 
one strand. Again, the reef knot is used to 
join the strands. END 


~» 


\ 
Nf sat rere tines oe 


}. For a stronger rope, twist the damp- 
ened rushes around a strong, but not 
too heavy, cord, tying end securely 











2.Start the weaving at the left front 
corner of the chair, using a medium- 
sized rush. Put over front rail and tie 
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8. This detailed drawing shows the reef 
knot, which is used to join smoothly 
the lengths of the twisted rushes 





1. Follow the arrow path of the cord in 
the diagram as you continue weaving; 
for neater chair, tie all knots under seat 





5. Here'sthe finished product—agood- 
as-new footstool. For a durable finish, 
cover it with several coats of thin varnish 
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How terribly heartsick I was—reach- 
ing out in vain toward my husband 
across an ever widening distance! 
Puzzled, too, at its cause. But I 
should have realized that I had 


spoiled our happiness... knowing 


“A Growing Gap Between Us... 


4a 


about feminine hygiene but risking 
haphazard care. My doctor set me 
right. He said feminine hygiene is 
important to a happy marriage See 
recommended “Lysol” brand disin- 
fectant for douching—always. 





“But...Oh, Joy! I’ve Bridged It!” 


We're closer than ever, now! And 
happier than ever, now I'm living 
up to my doctor’s advice and being 
careful about feminine hygiene. I 
always use “Lysol” for douching, 
and find it every bit as effective as 


the doctor said. Far more so than 
salt, soda or other homemade solu- 
tions. You see, “Lysol” is a true 
germ-killer—cleansing thoroughly, 
yet gently too. It’s easy and eco- 
nomical to use ... and it works! 





reduced by age or exposure to air. 





Many Doctors Recommend “LYSOL” for Feminine Hygiene . . . for 6 Reasons 


Reason No. 1: POWERFUL, PROVED GERM-KILLER .. . “Lysol” is a 
true germicide of great germ-killing power. This power is not 


Note: Douche thoroughly with correct “Lysol” solution . . . always! 
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CMhany Peppy Kens 


For many happy returns—in pleasure, in 


recreation and in health—plan a Florida 
vacation this fall. You will find autumn in 
Florida delightful—bright sunshiny days, 
star-studded nights, with the palms and pines 
still wearing their springtime green. Here’s 
the perfect setting for the enjoyment of 
Florida’s endless variety of exciting sports 
and attractions, or for complete rest and 
relaxation. Accommodations are more 
plentiful, transportation easier to arrange. 
Have fun this fall in Florida. 





Your fall trip to Florida can be more than 


a sound investment in health and recreation. 
There may be “many happy returns” for you 


in the opportunities Florida has for business 


, 


industry, agriculture and happier living. 
Look into these other profitable features of 
Florida this fall. Meanwhile, get a preview 
of the pleasures that await you—mail 
coupon today for free illustrated booklet. 





wa mee eee 


et LORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 











ee ee ce eee ee ee ee ee mes ees ee ee es es ee ee ~ 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 
State of Florida, | 
536 Commission Bidg., Tallahassee, Fla. | 
Please send me free illustrated booklet, | 
“THIS IS FLORIDA.” | 
Name ee ; 
MD icteacnitttigsinnis | 
City State | 
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Canning Specials That 


Add Zest to Meals 


The geodness of spicy relishes. pickles, fruit 


butters, and catsups calls fer filling that spe- 


eialty shelf right now. These will be favorites 


Garden Relish 

12 small onions 6 cups vinegar 
12 medium carrots 3 cupssugar 
6 green peppers 3 cups corn sirup 
2sweetred peppers 1 tablespoon celery 
6 pounds cabbage seed 

(12 cups chopped) 1 tablespoon mustard 
Vo cup salt seed 


Put onions, carrots, peppers, and cab- 
bage thru food chopper, using coarse 
blade. Add salt and let stand 2 hours. 
Drain, add vinegar, sugar, sirup, celery 
and mustard seeds. Pack in sterilized jars. 
Seal. Makes about 12 pints of crisp, sweet- 
sour relish that mixes well with meat 


and cheese dishes.—Mrs. E. W., Ohio. 
Green Tomato Pickles 


6 tablespoons salt 3/4, teaspoon 


5 pounds green to- celery seed 
matoes, sliced 114 teaspoons 

3 cups vinegar turmeric 

1 cup dark brown 41/4 pounds onion, 
sugar sliced 

34 cup granulated 4 large, sweet green 
sugar peppers, seeded 

34, cup light corn and chopped 
sirup 2 hot red peppers, 

4 tablespoons seeded and 
mustard seed chopped 


Add salt to sliced tomatoes and let 
stand several hours. Drain well. Put the 
vinegar, sugars, sirup, mustard, celery 
seed, and turmeric in a kettle. Bring to a 
boil, add the onions, and let boil 5 min- 
utes. Add drained tomatoes and peppers, 
bring slowly to boiling; simmer 5 minutes. 
Stir with wooden spoon. Pack into hot, 
sterilized jars. Seal. Let stand 2 weeks be- 
fore using. Makes about 6 pints. Thes: 
are best when chilled. They’re a little hot, 
but good as a roast-meat accompaniment. 


Dill Beet Pickles 


Cook beets in boiling water until ten- 
der; then slip off their skins. Quarter the 
large ones; leave tiny ones whole. Pack in 
clean, pint jars. Put 1/4 teaspoons dill on 
the bottom and on the top of each jar (1 
tablespoon to each pint). Make a sirup of 
2 parts vinegar to 1 part sugar and corn 
sirup (half and half); boil 8 to 10 minutes; 
pour over beets. Add 1 teaspoon salt to 
each pint. Seal jars. You’ll find the flavor 
of these is exceptionally fine.—Miss V. 
L. N., Minnesota. 






Carret Relish 


3 pounds (12 2 tablespoons 
medium) carrots celery seed 

5 medium green 1% cup salt 
peppers 21/4 cups sugar 


1 medium, sweet red 21/ cups corn sirup 
pepper 6 cups white vinegar 
6 medium onions 
Ve teaspoon cay- 
enne pepper 


Clean carrots. Remove stems and seeds 


from peppers. Skin onions. Put all vege- 
tables thru the food chopper, using the 
coarse blade. Heat spices, sugar, sirup, 
and vinegar to boiling. Add ground veg- 
etables and boil gently 25-30 minutes 
Pack while boiling into hot, sterilized jars 
filling to 44 inch from top. Be sure vine- 
gar solution covers all vegetables. Seal 
each jar immediately after it is filled. 
Enough for 6 to 8 pints. 


Barbecue Special 


18 mangoes (red 2 cups sugar 

and green) 2 teaspoons celery 
2 large heads seed 

cabbage 2 teaspoons white 


1 bunch celery mustard seed 


1 quart vinegar 


Grind peppers and celery and cabbage 
together. Let stand in salt water for 2 or 3 
hours; then drain. Heat vinegar and sugar, 
then add vegetables and heat but do not 
boil. Seal hot. Makes 9 pints of the most 
refreshing relish.—Mrs. C. H., Ohio. 


Bread and Butter Pickles 


10 cups thinly sliced 2 teaspoons celery 
cucumbers seed 

2 cups sliced onions 2 teaspoons pow- 

2 teaspoons salt dered turmeric 

2 cups vinegar 2 sticks cinnamon or 

11% cups sugar 2 teaspoons cinnamon 

114 cupscornsirup 4 green peppers, 

chopped fine 


Slice cucumbers, without paring. Com- 
bine with onions. Sprinkle with salt and 
let stand for an hour, then drain all 
liquid. Place cucumbers and onions 
kettle with vinegar, sugar, sirup, celery 
seed, turmeric, cinnamon, and peppers; 
bring to a boil. Cook for 25-30 minutes, 
stirring frequently. Pour into sterilized 
jars and seal at once. Makes 4 pint. 
—DMiss C. M. L., Minnesota. 
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Tomato Catsup 


1 cup white vinegar 2 cups water 
114 teaspoons whole 1 tablespoon 


cloves chopped onion 
11/9 teaspoons V/4 to Ye teaspoon 
coarsely broken powdered red 
stick cinnamon pepper 
1 teaspoon celery Ve cup sugar 
seed 1 cup corn sirup 


8 pounds tomatoes 4 teaspoons salt 


Bring vinegar, spices, and celery seed 
to a boil; remove from heat; let stand. 
Scald, then crush tomatoes. Combine to- 
matoes with water, onion, and red pep- 
per; boil 15 minutes. Force thru a sieve. 
Combine sugar, sirup, and hot tomato 
juice in a large kettle; boil, stirring con- 
stantly, until volume is halved (about 45- 
50 minutes). Strain vinegar; discard 
spices. Combine salt with spiced vinegar 
and add to boiling tomato mixture. Con- 
tinue boiling mixture for 30 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Pour while boiling 
into hot, sterilized jars, filling to 14 inch 
from top. Seal each jar immediately and 
store jars in dark place. Makes 2 pints. 


Crispy Pickle Mix 


1 pint pickling 5 cups cider vinegar 
onions 5 tablespoons salt 
1 quart small 2 cups cauliflower, 
cucumbers cut in flowerets 
4tablespoons white 2 cups tiny carrots 
mustard seed 2 red peppers, seeds 
Qtablespoons celery removed 
seed 2 cups celery, cut 
11% cups sugar in 2-inch pieces 


Soak onions and cucumbers separately 
24 hours in salt brine (1 cup salt to 9 cups 
water). Remove, soak in cold water 2 
hours, drain. Add mustard and celery 
seeds, sugar, and vinegar. Cover and let 
stand overnight. Drain vinegar, heat; 
add vegetables. Simmer 15 minutes. Seal 
immediately in hot, sterilized jars. Makes 
4 to 6 pints.—Mrs. C. D., Wisconsin. 


Molasses-Apple Butter 


12 pounds tart 2 tablespoons 
cooking apples ground cloves 

3 cups hot water 114 tablespoons all- 

334 cups molasses spice 

1% cups vinegar 114 tablespoons 

1% tablespoons salt cinnamon 


Wash and slice apples without paring. 
Cook with water until mushy. Put thru 
coarse-mesh sieve. Cook with remaining 
ingredients until thick, about 1% hours, 
stirring frequently to keep from scorch- 
ing. Pour into hot, sterilized jars and seal. 
Makes 4 to 5 pints. 


Peach Batter 


10% cups sieved ¥%, teaspoon whole 
peach pulp cloves 
25g cups sugar ¥%, teaspoon cinna- 
25% cups corn sirup mon stick 
1% teaspoon salt 


Cook the peeled and pitted peaches in 
their own juice until soft, stirring con- 
stantly. Press thru a colander. Measure; 
add sugar and sirup. Boil rapidly, stirring. 
\s the butter cooks down, reduce heat. 
Cook until no rim of liquid separates 
around the edge of the butter. Tie spices 
in a small cloth bag; add with salt to 
lruit; cook and stir 10 minutes longer. 
Remove spice bag. Pour boiling hot but- 
er into sterilized jars, seal. Makes 31% to 


4 r 
* pints, 
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fruits jell just right! 


The powdered pectin pred. \ 
uct, SURE-JELL, helps all 








RIPE FRUIT with Sure-Jell, 
for fully ripe fruit flavor! 








Half light corn syrup may be 
used for HALF THE SUGAR 
in any Sure-Jell recipe! 





ONE MINUTE’S boil for jam, 
a HALF-MINUTE boil for 
jelly, with all Sure-Jell 


recipes! 





About 10 GLASSES — using 
— only 1 tb. of sugar! 


10 Finished Glasses-from only 24 
SS =>) (ups Sugar, 3 lbs Fruit! 


and only 214 cups light corn syrup 
—with SURE-JELL! 


\7? 


PEAR-PLUM JAM 


3% cups prepared fruit 
2% cups sugar 
2% cups light corn s 
yru 
| box Sure-Jell . 























6 Bs 


Measure prepared fruit into a 5 to 
6-quart saucepan, Measur Sugar 


by Prepare fruit, peel, core about 
LY Ibs, fully ripe Pears; grind or 
cho fine. Pit about 1% Ibs 
ully ripe unpeeled plums; cut in 
ae Pieces, crush thoroughly, Add 
%4 cup water, bring to a boil; sim- 


mer, Cover : . 
fruits.’ > Minutes. Combine 


and syrup into bowl; set aside. 


Place saucepan holdi i 
! ing fruit over 
high heat. Add Sure-Jell and stir 








until mixture comes to a hard boil 





Add sugar and Syrup at once, 


aPring to a full rolling boil, boil hard 


minute, stirring Constantly, 





Remove from fire, skim, pour 


65 RECIPES IN EVERY BOX—A Different Recipe for Each Fruit! 
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THANKS TO YOU,| | ITS BEAUTIFUL! 
MOTHER... LOOK 
HOW SNOWY- 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS TRUST YOUR 


LINENS TO CLOROX. 175 FREE 
FROM CAUSTIC... EXTRA-GENTLE! 









‘ Warrt and color-fast cottons 
and linens that become gray 
and dingy come out of the wash 
: snowy-white, color-bright, when 
you use Clorox! What's more, Clorox makes 
laundry fresh, sanitary ... lessens rubbing, 
thus conserving fabrics, time, effort. Clorox 
is extra-gentle . .. contains no caustic to 
damage fabrics. And, too, in routine cleans- 
ing of kitchen and bathroom, Clorox disin- 
fects, deodorizes, removes stains, provides 
hygienic cleanliness. Directions on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


Yoars of unsurpassed quality and performance 
have made Clorox the choice of millions... 
it's always uniform ... it's always dependable! 

















THIS BOOKLET 1S 


YOORS 


FOR THE ASKING 


it tells how your home 
water supply can be made 
clear and soft — @asily 
and at little cost No 
obligation. Write for your 


free’ copy 





Oshkosh Filter & Softener Co. 
Oshkosh - - Wisconsin 














Keep a Few Secrets 


By Ginger Blodgett 


Hussanps, especially new ones, are gullible, bless ’em! 
They think your wavy hair, the bloom in your cheeks, and those 
curly eyelashes are yours thru no effort at all on your part. It’s 
up to you to keep him thinking so. The poor dears are baffled 
and disillusioned by all the subterfuges women employ in their 
search for beauty. He doesn’t have to know everything about 
you—a few secrets make you more intriguing. You can arrange 
your daily schedule so your beauty duties are your private life. 
Keep him in the dark about where you got that pretty face! 


Have a special drawer in your dressing table for all those 
jars, bottles, and boxes that you consider essential to your 
good looks. A table top cluttered with such paraphernalia 
will convince your husband that your beauty isn’t endowed 
by Mother Nature and is probably considerably expensive 
And no fair establishing a beachhead in the bathroom—he’s 
entitled to some space in the cabinet for his toiletries. Your 
foundation cream, deodorant, powder, and other beauty 
aids are as personal as a diary, so keep them that way. 





Te be pretty in the daytime doesn’t mean you have to 
go to bed looking like something to scare away burglars. Be- 
cause you’re not blessed with curly hair, you don’t have to 
crawl into bed every night bristling with an arsenal of bobby 
pins or metal curlers. Let those implements do their curling 
during the early part of the day when your husband’s not 
around. Conceal it all with a scarf, and by noon you should 
have curly hair. You’ll get just as much benefit from your 
night cream if you apply it before your daily bath and let it 
do its work while you soak in the tub. 





It’s essential to good grooming that you keep your legs 
and underarms free of superfluous hair. How you can ac- 
complish that chore should never be apparent to the man in 
your life. The sight of you shaving your legs is anything but 
feminine. And remember there’s little wrath to equal that of 
a man who finds someone has been tampering with his sacred 
razor. He'll track down the culprit like Sherlock Holmes 
and if he finds you using his razor, you'll emerge from the 
fracas that ensues feeling like the lowest of criminals. Have 
your own razor and blades, and hands off his! 





~*~ 
Keep your implements for cye allure a deep secret. If Xi 
you appear dressed for a party with your lashes in a ravish- 
ing upsweep, when all week long they’ve been straight and 
unapparent, he need never know you've spent the last 10 
minutes manipulating an eyelash curler and a mascara 
brush. He’ll be pretty startled as well as disillusioned to come 
upon you while you have one eyelid in the clutches of that 
metal gadget known (to you) as an eyelash curler. And you'd 
better shun the mascara entirely unless you’re an expert- 
he may think you just need a good night’s sleep. 4 






Listening to you rasping away vigorously with a nail 
file on your 10 fingernails is about as restful and comforting 
to your husband as having a buzz saw in the living room 
He may endure it in a teeth-gritting silence, but he’s more 
apt to find important business in another room. He won’ 
be particularly intrigued, either, in watching you do a pain 
job on your nails (especially if you start the process jus! 
when he has his hat on ready to go to church). You’re in a? 
absolutely helpless state until the polish dries while he stands 
in the doorway muttering darkly about the follies and foibles 
of women in general, and you in particular. 






















All these centortions you go thru to keep a firm figure 
should be definitely on the sly. Unless you’re graceful as a 
ballerina when you do your daily dozen, better delegate such 
activities to a time when you’re sure Friend Husband won’t 
put in a sudden appearance and find you entangled in a 
maze of arms and legs. And if you take your exercises with 
sound effects, be out of hearing, too. Those intermittent 
groans, puffings, and thumps can be pretty alarming. END 
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653 PRIZES f 3. The contest closes on August 10, 1946, 
legs : A . The Reason for This Contest 95.800 Sibi” = entries mover on pat day an st ; 
— 4 ri r - : 
ac- am think of okt tay big, Yes—we all want to do our part to matic Radio-Phonograph night of that day H gt be, . 
a in pe new Buick! T' = home comply with the Government re- consaree. 9 tubes, 3 ceived not later than August 14, 1946. 
but Prieide in your ge A cay 4 quest to save flour. So to enter this Richie call ‘in 4. Entries will be judged for clearness, 
rigidaire Luxe refrigerator! contest, you don’t have to buy Robin reception. sincerity and originality. Judges’ decision 
at Ol A wonderful, new, modern R.C.A. Hood Flour. But we'd still like to will be haat. Fancy guarieg wal not or 
cred Victor Console radio! An up-to- know what you think about Robin ( = Be a a = 
: A : in case of ties. No entries will be returned. 
nes, date Bendix Automatic Home Hood. And maybe you can win a Entries, contents, and ideas therein be- 
the Laundry Washer to make that prize. So ask your friends and come the property of International Mill- 
| washday easier! You have 653 neighbors about it. Then get busy t rater on en 1 Unieed 
ave e.¢ . . . . Any resident of the Continenta nit 
opportunities to win a prize! Gnd sound ws your entry States may compete except employees of 
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JUST COMPLETE THIS SENTENCE: 


"| like Robin Hood Flour because ...... 


” 


(In 25 additional words or less) 


It’s Easy! 


Literary skill... fancy writing 

. neatness don’t count extra. 
Just say what you sincerely think 
about this marvelous Robin 
Hood Flour. 


And you'll find it so easy to 
think of something to say. You 
see—Robin Hood Flour is the 
very finest flour being milled to- 
day. In fact, it’s so wonderful 
that it’s one flour that can say, 
“It’s so fine, you can still bake 
Angel Food Cake.” 


1st Prize—A 1946 Buick Roadmaster 4-door Sedan. 
2nd Prize—A 1946 Buick Super 4-door Sedan. 
3rd Prize—A 1946 Buick Special 4-door Sedan. 
All cars equipped with radio and heater. 


25 Deluxe Bendix Auto- 
matic Home Laundries. 
Washes, rinses, damp 
dries, cleans itself, drains 
itself, shuts itself off—all 
automatically. 





























Don’t Miss This Great Contest! 


Be sure and try Robin Hood 
Flour if you can. Ask your dealer 
for it. However, if your dealer 
is out of Robin Hood Flour, you 
can still enter this contest. Just 
read all about this wonderful 
Robin Hood in the advertise- 
ments in your local newspaper 
or your farm paper. This will 
help you to complete your sen- 
tence about Robin Hood Flour. 
Then, write your sentence in the 
coupon below. 





















25 Frigidaire 9-foot De 
Luxe Refrigerators. With 
super freezer, deluxe, 
new meat-tender and 2 
deluxe hydrators for 
moist storage. 









Follow These Simple RULES! 


1, Complete this sentence: “I like Robin 
Hood Flour because...” in 25 additional 
words or less. Write on one side of a sheet 
of paper. Printor write plainly your name 
and address. Send no extra letters, draw- 
ings or photographs with your entry. 
2. Mail entries to Robin Hood Flour, Box 
3, Minneapolis, Minnesota. You do not 
aveto purchase R obinHood Flourtoenter. 


International Milling Company, their ad- 
vertising agencies and their families. Con- 
tests are subject to Federal, State and 
Local regulations. 
6. Names of the major prize winners will 
be announced over Robin Hood's “The 
Peabodys” radio pooqrem on or about 
August 27 (a complete list of winners will 
available upon request). 
7. The merchandise in this contest has all 
been purchased from the manufacturer. 
However, in the event of conditions be- 
ond our control and we are unable to de- 
iver any of these prizes, we will substitute 
the retail cash value. 








And 25 Frigidaire Home Freezers — 100 Sunbeam Auto- 
matic Mixmasters—200 Toastmaster Automatic Toasters 
—250 Westinghouse Adjust-o-Matic Irons. 
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ENTRY BLANK 


Finish the following sentence in 25 words or less and 
mail to Robin Hood Flour, Box 33, Minneapolis, Minn. 





HINTS ON HOW TO WIN 


First, try Robin Hood Flour or read about 
it in a Robin Hood advertisement or lis- 
ten to the messages we bring you daily on 
“The Peabodys,” Robin Hood's enter- 
taining new radio program. 

Then, write about Robin Hood in your 
own words. For instance, you might write: 
"I like Robin Hood Flour because it’s so fine 
I can still bake Angel Food Cake.” Then 
get your entry in the mail. 


Tune In “The Peabodys” 


For further details of this contest, hints on 
how to win and helpful news about Robin 
Hood Flour, tune in “The Peabodys” 
every day, Monday through Friday. See 
our local paper for time and station. 
ajor prize winners of this contest will be 
announced over “The Peabodys” on or 
§ about August 27. 
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I like Robin Hood Flour because 























Name 








Street City State 





International 
Milling Company 
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“Mom says Germozone is 
Great for Growing Birds” 


You have a lot invested in your chicks by now—in 
feed, in time and work. Give them the best care you 
can so that they can do their part in producing 
necessary food. 

There is just as much reason to give Germozone to 
your half-grown and adult birds as there was when 
they were chicks. Germozone, the liquid poultry 
medicine, protects birds of all ages in 3 important 
ways. IST. GERMOZONE ACTS IN THE DRINK. 
It destroys many germs and bacteria there. 2ND. 
GERMOZONE ACTS IN THE CROP. Ordinary 
poultry drinking water tablets may purify the water 
itself, but many germs are picked up direct from the 
litter. GERMOZONE acts in the crop against them, 
too! 3RD. GERMOZONE ACTS IN THE INTES- 
rINES. It is astringent and soothing to the intestines. 
A liquid—mixes easily and uniformly. 4 0z., 40c; 
12 oz., 75c; Economy 32 oz., $1.50. Get 
GERMOZONE at your Lee Dealer 


drug, feed, hatchery) 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 
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NEW CATALOG DIGEST 


Send today for Aldens Free new 128 
page Catalog Digest of latest Fall fash- 
ions and needs for your home. Shop at 
Aldens for guaranteed savings, tested 
quality, style-right fashions. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back! Aldens, Chi- 


cago 7, Illinois. me 


ALDENS, Dept. 462 
Chicago 7, Illinois 





Please send me your Free Catalog Digest. 


Name 


(PLEASEPRINT) 


Address (or RFD) 0 ERI, «im 
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THE FARM WOMAN 


peaks 


An opinion survey conducted impartially 
thru a nationally-known research organization 


On Home Improvement 


Every magazine you read and nearly 
all your conversations these days touch 
upon some phases of remodeling or re- 
decorating your homes. 

“Can we get help to do it now?” “‘Can 
we get materials?”’ These two things are 
troubling you, but we decided to find 
out what you would do if there were no 
materials or labor problems. The ques- 
tion asked by our surveyors was: 


The question: If you were to improve 
the appearance of your home, what 
would you do first? Here are the first 
choices of the women questioned: 


Answer: 
Pereent 
Bay new furniture..........26.9 
Refinish wallis................15.1 
Refinish exterior............14.4 
Change color schemes....... 9. 
Change room arrangement. . 
Refinish floers...........+.. 
Improve lightimg............ 
Pian to remodel or build... . 
Pat in bathroom. “es 
Pat in heating plant......... 
Add sereened-in porch ...... 
Miscellameous............06. 


aSbeauss 


aSSNNsIA 


From the explanations of the 26.9 per- 
cent of the women wanting new furni- 
ture, it appears that everyone’s furniture 
is literally on its last legs. Said one 
woman, “‘The other features of our home 
are fine, but I must admit our furniture 
is outmoded and _ wearing.” Another 
housewife admitted, “We've let things 
go so long. Can hardly wait to get some 
good stuff if that will be possible again.” 

Work was being done on homes of 
many of the women at the time they were 
questioned. It was just about a tossup as 
to whether decorating should be done 
first on the exterior (14.4 percent) for 
the neighbors’ benefit, or the interior 
(15.1 percent) for the family to enjoy. 


“More life, more coler.”” That’s the 
theme of the women wanting to change 
color schemes. Asserted one woman, with 
a gleam in her eyes: “I would buy new 
rugs, draperies, and maybe slipcovers 
with lots of color. I would like two sets, 
light and colorful for spring and summer, 
and a heavier, darker set for winter. A 
change like that would keep the house- 
wife’s work from getting so tiresome.” 

From a farm wife whose home has al- 
ready had some improvements, comes 
inspiration for you who live in the old 
family homesteads. She said, ‘We want 
to put in additional plumbing. Our house 
is nearly 70 years old so we are always 
improving. We have a furnace, electric- 
ity and all electric equipment, insula- 
tion, et cetera.” 

We felt sorry for the mother who re- 
plied, ““Would like to paint up a little, 
but it isn’t much use with so many kids 
—they don’t help any.” But then there 
was the woman who answered our ques- 
tion with such satisfaction: ‘““We’ve al- 
ready done just about everything.” END 





CAPS, LIDS 
& RUBBERS 


And follow instructions in 
the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 











RATS | 


K-R-O KILLS THEM OR 
YOUR MONEY COMES BACK! 


EASY TO USE! New, improved K-R-O Ready-Mixed 
comes in handy Bis-Kit form. Nothing to mix. No 
mess. No bother. 


SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made of red squill. 
Better to use around children, chickens, and farm 
animals. 


CHEAP! Household size 35c; large economy package 
for farms, $1. Also K-R-O Powder, enough to make 
200 baits, only 75c. At most drug, seed, and feed 
stores. Stop losing money—get K-R-O, today! 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by US. 
Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. The K-R-O 


as" K-R-O 
tn Coal 


Obio. Dept. 91. 


‘CHRISTMAS CARDS 


2 

t you id - mak’ 

pa A ty tae 
Pree. “Kiss Personal Garde 25 for $1 
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Gas Engine 


VOSS WASHERS 


Time Tested Since 1874 
VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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How te Landscape a Yard 
[ From page 64 | 


give encouragement. The first two years 
were spent largely in grooming the yard 
and planting different varieties of flow- 
ers. Because there was no fence to keep the 
chickens from coming toward the house, 
the flowers had to be planted in Mrs. 
Hohenstein’s vegetable garden. With Mr. 
and Mrs. Hohenstein’s interest to spur 
them on, and the county agent to give 
helpful suggestions, the twins began to 
feel they could really accomplish things. 
Delilah decided the flowers deserved a 
place of their own. Gradually the flower 
bed was enlarged into a long, running 
bed to take the place of an old fence be- 
tween house and garden. Planting shade 
trees and shrubs was an important part of 
the plan for the next few years. By the 
fourth year, the twins had replanted 
grass, after learning by their own experi- 
menting and from 4-H bulletins what 
mixtures grew best in different soils, and 
had started a foundation planting around 
house and garage. Later they planted 
Colorado blue and Black Hills spruce to 
screen the farm buildings from the house. 
Their planting schedule also included a 
shrub hedge to keep back snowdrifts. 


As TIME went on, the home-improve- 
ment project grew more ambitious. Lyle 
built a fish pool, laid a flagstone walk and 
constructed an outdoor fireplace so family 
and friends could enjoy wiener roasts and 
steak fries. Making table and chairs to go 
with the fireplace was a project for the 
following year. 

Delilah’s work in indoor home im- 
provement is an extension of her interest 
in the outdoors. An antique bed covered 
with layers of paint was the starting point 
of her 4-H project. Delilah removed one 
coat after another laboriously, did some 
vigorous sandpapering and discovered to 
her delight that she had a maple bed. 
She made a spread and pillow, both of 
which won prizes at county and state 
fairs. One thing called for another, until 
she completely renovated her room. 

Second place in the natienal 4-H 
competition for individual achievement, 
top honors as 4-H corn champion for 
Minnesota, national champion 4-H Hol- 
stein-calf-club boy—those are some of 
Lyle’s achievements. 

He has a herd of 31 registered Holsteins 
which he has built up over a period of 
years with two heifer calves and only a 
few other purchases. This past year his 
herd averaged 12,250 pounds of milk— 
454.7 pounds per cow—but his top cow 
produced the amazing record of 25,247 
pounds of milk and 909.5 pounds of 
butterfat in 327 days on three-times-a- 
day milking. 

In spite of the busy life the twins lead 
—Lyle farming with his dad and Delilah 
starting on her teaching career—they’re 
making more plans to improve the home 
grounds. If you ask them whether they 
don’t get a little tired of working around 
the same place, they just grin. 

One thing about this hobby of ours,” 
one of them will speak up, “‘is that it’s 
never dull. New problems are always 
popping up and there’s always something 
different to learn.” 

You find another answer to your ques- 
tion when you see the pride written on 
Mr. and Mrs. Hohenstein’s faces. Home 
beautification for the Hohensteins is fun 
because it’s a family affair—Jo Bjornson 
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Even though you live beyond the 
city gas mains, the fast, modern 
CALORIC L.P.* Gas Range will 
make your cooking so easy it will 
seem almost automatic. 

The new CALORIC L.P. Gas 
Range has all the features you’ve 
always wanted ... designed for 
beauty and convenience it’s the 
easiest range in America to keep 
clean ... economical to use, its 


special L.P. Gas burners save up 
to 39% of your fuel. Ask one 
of our 4000 CALORIC dealers 
to show you why you'll want a 
CALORIC in your kitchen. Caloric 
Stove Corporation, Widener Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Penna 





*L.P. Gas is often called “bottled” or “tank"’ gas. 
It does away with building fires, ashes, pumping 
or priming stoves. L.P. Gas gives instant heat at 
the turn of a valve for anyone who lives beyond 
the city gas main. 


a SEE Calouc FIRST... 








te 


* One Piece Turret Top and Porce- 
lain Enamel Front for beauty and 
easy cleaning. * Flavor-Saver Dual 
Burners By Caloric, specially engi- 
neered for L.P. Gas and guaranteed 
for life. x One Piece Porcelain 









TomoRR 


(vs Aes KITCHEN 


Enamel Broiler with rounded corners 
for easy cleaning. It’s waist high, no 
stooping. * Fiber Glass Insulation 
for even oven temperature and a 
cooler kitchen. * Automatic Oven 
Timer turns the oven on and off while 
you're away. * Caloric Telechron 
Time Check, plus the many other fea- 
tures you've always wanted. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


GAS RANGES 


SERVING HOMEMAKERS SINCE 1890 
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JUD WHITEHEAD 


ELECTRIC AND OIL 
Water Heaters 


ew HOt Water 


ror BA/H AFTER BATH 


Yes, for bath after bath . . . for enormous washings .. . 
there’s always loads of hot water when the home-rated 
JUD WHITEHEAD WATER HEATER is on the 
job. It’s top quality throughout, the supreme achieve- 
ment of two generations of experience. Storage tank of 
copper-bearing steel resists rust, defies years. Three 
inches of famous Fiberglass insulation and thermostatic 
control insure constant hot water. Gleaming white 
enamel case fits into finest homes. 32 to 140 gallon elec- 
tric water heaters available for immediate delivery. 





Write for interesting literature and name of nearest 
dealer. JUD WHITEHEAD HEATER COMPANY, 
409 Tenth Street, San Francisco 3, or 101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 






























ie Brand Ed wins friends everywhere! 
Ms dking water always stays cool, _— Pala- 
. just like water from the well . . . in an Sane 
Eagle Brand Drinking-water Bag. 









Cools by nature's canes - - EVAPORATION! 











U.S. Govt. urges home fruit tree planting NOW 


Big New STARK YEAR BOOK 


72 Art Color Pages... FREE 


We stand 20% of the cost of amazing new Fruit 


Tree Collections to encourage one gee. 
Specials in Roses and Shrubs get 

EW varieties of fruit trees save years of wait- € 
ing—now ready to help National Health: 
Bred and Selected to bear younger. 
Introduced by the wizarde of horti- 
culture, Burbank and Stark. Lus- 
cious fruits of mammoth size and extra 
flavor. Pure Strain and Hybrid trees cross bred for vigor and 
hardiness so they thrive and bear almost anywhere farm cropearew. 

They are given head start by Stark Extra Heavy Root System 
of grafting—each tree inspected 5 times by yr ~<a to as- 
sure you very cream of the crop—no runts or 

GLORIOUS BOOK OF CHAMPION FRUITS (FREE while 
they last) shows miracle fruits, shrubs and roses in color photos. 

“Experts’ Choice” Fruit Tree Collections now at 20% off—we stand 
Ys of cost to Sy 4 poms planting needed to overcome 
shortage. Specials in shrubs and roses. AIL COUPON today. 


STARK NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., Bex ?. 16, Louisiana, Me. “ 





























Please send 1947 
Boek of Champion 


tree proposition. 


[] Check here for special over 204 





Name ......+seeeees te eeweeeeesesere 
SPARE -TIME SALESMEN & WOMEN WANTED I 
— Big money weekly. O. E. Griffin made exceptional Pe ee ao Ss occas on atcee ocehdoeil 
earnings, $240.01 in month spare time. Biggest | / 


chance in years as Govt. urges Home Fruit Tree 
Planting. —_ 5 weekly. Liberal commission, 
valuable prizes outfit. Free training. No in- Cr nterested in 
vestment. Don't miss chance. MailCoupon NOW! 





for Spare-time selling S 



















Where Playfellows 


Meet Every Month 


Hetto Playfellows! 

“And it’s Hi Ho, Come to the Fair!” 
This is the month for fairs and achieve- 
ment shows. Many communities have 
not had one since before the war, so this 
year theyshould be bigger and better than 
ever. If you have any entries, here’s hop- 
ing you win a blue ribbon. But even i 
you’re not a winner, it’s fun to enter, and 
there’s always a next time. 

Would you like to be a member of ou 
Club? The dues are just a friendly letter 
each month, and remember there are 
prizes for all fun-makers printed, so send 
in your favorite games, riddles, jokes, and 
so forth. If you send a poem, be sure it’s 
original. There are rules about copyright, 
you know. 

Now let’s have fun! 


Puck Eline 


— 
My Flivver 






I have an old flivver, 
Or should | say car? 
In which | deliver 

Myself, when it's far. 


On tires it runs, 

Or should | say wheels? 
There rubber was, once, 
But off it all peels. 


But get there | do, 

With gas in the tank. 

If the tires wear thru, 

On rims | will clank! 
—Arthur Hultquist, R. 1, B. 63, Lake Nebagamon 
Wisconsin. 


2S 


Whiz Quiz: 1. I’m a bird that flies 
about everywhere. You will find me in 
the alphabet. What kind of bird am I? 2 
What bear has the most fur? 3. What 
never asks any questions, but must always 
be answered? 


Answers: 1194 
-100p ay J, *¢ “QUO ysaBSIq sy 7 *Z “ARf Vy"! 
—Shirley Baumann, R. 4, New Ulm, Minnesot 

x *« * 


Mike: “I’m writing a book about par! 
of my life.”’ 

Jake: “Part of it, what part are you 
leaving out?” ; 

Mike: “The part I haven’t lived yet.’ 


—Arlene Peterson, R. 4, Manhattan, Kans 
eS fF 
Hurdle Race: This event is lively an¢ 
offers much amusement to the spectators 
Choose two persons as runners. Chairs. 
books, hats, flowerpots, and so forth, are 
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placed on the course as obstacles, so let 
runners practice several times so they 
know where the obstacles are. Now 
blindfold the runners and start them on 
the race. Unknown to the runners, the 
objects in their path have been quietly 
removed, so they race over nonexistent 
hurdles. This is very funny, but, of 
course, only when’the runners are un- 
aware of the trick. 

—Elsie Nitschke, B. 473, Ashley, North Dakota 


eS: 2 e 


Tengue Twisters: Here are some tricky 
sentences that require good enunciation. 
See how fast you can say them without 
stumbling. One, two, three, go! 1. Molly 
made mud muffins while Mr. Mann 
made macaroni. 2. Sally saw Sue slide 
down the steep slippery stairs into the 
shining sea. 3. Lilly licked Lorraine’s 
lolly-pop while Lee looked in Laura’s 
licorice box. 

—Joanne Gallahan, Box 2, New Waverly, Indiana. 


= * 


Memeo Pad Helder: Here’s a memo 
holder that’s easy to make from scraps of 
oilcloth or any strong cloth. Cut a piece 
about 8” wide and 10” long, with one 
end cut into a point. Fold the bottom 
edge toward the point to make a pocket 
deep enough to hold a pad and pencil. 
Stitch together the two side edges. Then 





bind sides and top with bias tape, or, if 
vou prefer, whipstitch with bright-colored 
yarn. Stitch up thru the pocket 1” from 
the right side to make a pencil slit. Sew a 
ring or string at the top point for a hang- 
er. Why not make one for Mother and 
surprise her? 
& 2. ® 


Jumbled States: These are the names 
of states that need unjumbling. Can you 
find out which ones they are? One dollar 
to each of the three neatest, correct 
answers: 

KEYNTUCK TOMSINNAE 
FAILNORCIA COOLROAD 
[TANOMAN BEARSKAN 
CHINGAIM SHIPHEWNMARE 
SOURSIIM 

LEADEWAR 


x * * 


The Winners: One dollar is on its way 
to each of the following for sending in the 
heatest, correct answers to April’s Topsy- 
lurvy Town contest: Eleanor Cypher, 
R. D. Salt Point, New York; Richard 
Claxton, R. 1, White Pigeon, Michigan; 
D. Reindl, Oak View Acres, Lake Gene- 


va, Wisconsin. 





Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before August 25 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
Farming, Meredith Building, Des Moines 2, 


lowa, 
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' never 


dreamed a 


WALL ENAMEL 


so easy to use! 





could be 


Onty 
"eee... 


$3.98 a gallon 
(5 qts. mixed) 









ldden 


@ First in history! A genuine, top 
quality enamel that mixes with 
water. 

@ For kitchen and bathroom walls, 
ceilings, woodwork — and wall- 
paper, too. 

@ Gleaming, smooth finish—washes 
like a china plate. 

@ Painters say it cuts painting time 
in half. 

@ Dries while-you-watch. 

@ Practically no odor. 


@ Economical. One gallon, mixed, 
makes 5 quarts of enamel. 


@ 11 beautiful colors — preferred 
3 to 1 by leading decorators. 





“The Key to Color Harmony in Your Home. 
First decorating book of its kind. 48 beautifully 
illustrated pages bring you scores of utterly 
new color schemes and room arrangements — 
using your present furnishings. Packed with 
ideas never before seen anywhere. Practical, 
easy-to-follow suggestions throughout. Send 25¢ 
(stamps or coin) today for your copy. The 
Glidden Company, Dept. S-8, Cleveland 2, O. 


Copyright 1946, The Glidden Company 
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NEW AUTOMATIC 
DDT APPLICATOR! 


ret Ready for 
School 


With these easy-to-make, fash. 


WRK INSECTICIDE =~ 
SCREEN PAINT—5% DDT 
NO MUSS © NO FUSS 


PROTECT 
$ your SKIN ion-right togs for tots and teens, 


They’re designed for hard wear 





as well as smart, good looks 





For the reader desiring 
the address of a needle- 
craft magazine, Mrs. L 
K. L., Minnesota, writes 
“T’m sure the needlework 
lover would like Aunté 


Ellen’s WORKBASKET. * 3 . 

This monthly pattern and eed OMS Nae 

direction service brings A Te oP ’ 
the latest creations in 

handcraft and needlework from the coun- 

try’s foremost artists and designers. It is 














$1.50 a year for twelve issues, but no sam- 
ples are sent because each issue contains 
large hot iron transfer patterns as well as 
ideas for such items as doilies, edgings, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, and 
baby’s things. Orders should be sent to the 
WORKBASKET, 4446 Westport Station, F ‘ 7 . 
Kansas City 2, Mo.”’ If you are not delight- $1737. A trim addition to any high- 
fully pleased with the first issue, Aunt Ellen . school or college wardrobe.The “bellhop”’ 


will return your money and you may keep Rein he ei 
the material received without obligation. buttoned bodice and softly flared skirt 
- accentuate a slim waist. For junior sizes 


- 11 to 18. 20 cents. 
for Home Corn Canning 
CUTS, SHREDS 








$1733. Make this long-sleeved blouse in 
peppermint stick stripe; sizes 6 to 14. 
Team up with a patch-pocket skirt; 
© The world's fastest and $1732 in sizes 6 to 14. 15 cents each, 


easiest way to remove — Patened 

messy young corn from roasting 

Cuts, scrapes and shreds in one operation. Have 
delicious cream style home canned corn all Winter. 
5 easy strokes finishes an ear in less than 10 sec- 
onds. Now praised by thousands from coast to coast. 


Buy at Local Dealers or Send $1.00 Postpaid. Dpt. S. 
LEE SALES CO., 104 S. Record, Dallas, Tex. 








How to make smoother 
LCE CREAM oro vos ices 


Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with light 
cream, top milk, or even whole 
milk. Easy ,..no eggs, no cook- 
ing. Readily digestible. Recipes in 
package. At grocers and druggists. 


a y . r 
JUNKET $1736. New version of the ever-popula 
and practical jumper. Smart blouse wit! 


RENNET TABLETS full, three-quarter sleeves is included 


. “4 > ake in si y) 20 cents 
=—~— FREE TRIAL OFFER —« , Simple to make in sizes 12 to 18. 20 « 
“THB ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,” Dept. 38 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Ine. 
Little Falla, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
“Junxet’ RenNeET TABLETS and Recipes to 








Order patterns by number and size from 

The Pattern Department, Successful Far 
I ing, Des Moines 3, lowa. Prices are listed 
| above. Orders are handled promptly. 
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fash. 
ens, 
Wear 
looks 
$1731. Boy’s battle 
‘just like Dad’s.” 


plaid wool or flan 
crisp, fall days, F 


jacket and trousers 
Make the jacket in 
nel for extra warmth on 
or sizes 1 to 10, 15 cents, 













Takes VA tome at all to clean bathtubs and sinks 


y y e, 









i i ic rink 

Bon Ami works without grit. Slides dirt off quick as - : 

on eas 2 . RWS & 

—polishes, too. Leaves porcelain mirror-bright. . .le aves a 

ft 3 d smooth It’s safer, faster, for every cleaning job! 
soit an : 











Comes in both Powder and Cake form. 









THE SPEEDY CLEANSER on 
“hasnt scratched yet! 





$1734. Stitch up a matching battle jacket 
lor a little-sister act. The pleated-all- 
around skirt adds up to a smart and prac- 


ucal small-fry “gyi¢.» In sizes 1 to 7. 
15 Cents, 






























QUESTION: 


A Service to 
What shall I do 


SUBSCRIBERS for chicken-lice 


@ and feather-mites? 
We are better able tO serve you as our 


Successful Farming Field Service Organi- A N s WE R e 
zation is getting back to prewar strength. 


Over 180 men are now covering the u 
4623 0 ee ck 
ag Bie 
stl [OF 
~mcorperated Louisville 2, Kentucky 


routes in the 15 Midwestern gs 
TOBACCO By- PRODUCTS ¢ CHEMICAL 
i] ted 2, 













tates. 

a worth- 
rained to 
ut of Suc- 


while message for he has been t 
show you how to get the best o 
cessful Farming. 

Copies are stil] limited because of the 
continuing Paper shortage, but you can 
keep Successful Farming’s BETTER 


Each field service man has 
Corp. 















> ~2pey ewes. ty 
wee. Lia TION coming Sr eeTTER PRODUC. | Gag on Stomach 
SI703. Little-girl’s dress that goes to TION Sint h imply by | 

‘chool or to a party with equal grace *Y coming into your ome simply by Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 

Pretty in eri ; renewing ahead the very next time one of some Steess stomach acid causes Painful. suffocating gas 

“Y 10 Crisp cotton. Button-down front four stomach and q heartburn, doctors usually Dreseribe the 

oe " F P , . ‘astest - m n tomat - 

and € ties for Casy ironing. Sizes 4 to Our service men comes to call. | medicines like those “in Beil-eas” Tablets ey laxative. 

Z. cents. END —Ed Meredith back on ering? comfort = hg A or double your Money 
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at all druggists. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 





















AG 


@ In these days, when livestock and poultry losses can 










make such a difference in profits—one of the farmer’s 
best assets is his local veterinarian. As the Nebraska 
Farmer recently pointed out: ‘“The service of the veteri- 
narian will more than pay its way. . . . Veterinarians are 
trained to prevent these losses and, like the doctors of 
human health, they are today urging preventive practices 
as the first step in disease control. The problem is to have 
enough veterinarians to meet the needs of the farmer. 

. The farmer’s responsibility is to cooperate by calling 
upon veterinarians for such useful services, which will 


prevent loss and increase profits.”’ 





Under the sponsorship of Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
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@ FILLS SILO | ~ 
@ CUTS HAY io mMOW 
@ MAKES GRASS SILAGE 


Years of tests prove that you can’t beat 
a Gehl for fast, clean cutting and light 
running. Puts feed into the highest silo. 
Chops and throws hay into a faster 


than hay-fork speed. Turns n hay into 
silage without oming. A really self-feeding 
eutter. All-steel frame — he mathe we 


boiler-plate steel flywheel; enclosed ss 


WRITE today for literature. 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Builders also of {hammer 
mills, truck- hae 
mills, forage har- 


vesters, and 
stokers. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
CH-S62 West Bend, Wis. 
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LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER 
Saves Time, Labor and Grain. Never strikes or shirks. 
Does many jobs other elevators cannot do. Get full 
particulars today. 
LINK MANUFACTURING CO.—FARGO, N. D. 
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A SCOTCHMAN telephoned to 
friend. 

*“Are you busy tonight, Mac?”’ 

“No.” 

“Busy tomorrow night?” 

ad 

“Busy Friday night?” 

“No.” 

“Busy Saturday night?” 

“Yes, ’'m busy Saturday night.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad, I wanted to invit 
you to dinner Saturday night.” 

* 


The passenger bought his ticket, picked 
up his change, and walked away. 

He returned a few minutes later and 
told the ticket agent: “You gave me 
the wrong change just now.” 

“Sorry, sir,” said the agent. ‘‘You 
should have called my attention to it a 
the time.” 

“Oh, that’s okay,” smiled the pas- 
senger. “You just gave me five dollars 
too much.” 

- 


A blushing young woman handed t 
telegraph clerk a telegram, containing 
only a name, address, and one word 
“Yes.” 

Wishing to be helpful, the clerk said 
*“You know, you can send 10 words for 
the same price.” 

“I know I can,” replied the young 
woman, “‘but don’t you think I’d look too 
eager if I said it 10 times?” 

« 


Lawyer: ‘“‘What’s the idea of painting 
your car red on one side and blue on the 
other?” 

Client: “It’s a great idea. You should 
hear the witnesses contradicting them- 
selves.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





“Myron, do you think that mosquito re- 


pellent is safe to use around the food?” 
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THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 








Bring Your Own Soda 


NOTICE—I have purchased the Cas- 
cades Restaurant located at 27 Main 
Street. Your patronage is requested. Im- 
proved service and fare. Special foul 
dinner Sunday, 75 cents. Hal Gerber, 


Proprietor.—Fenwick (Nev.) Journal 


vite 


‘ked 
A Rugged Lady! 


The Reverend Clark Hatfield met his 

wife at the station. She had been gone 

Vee six months, three of which were spent 

under the car of a noted Minneapolis 
surgeon.— Westlake (Ohio) Echo 


and 


me 


it at 


pas- 


lars Supporting Cast Missing 


The cornet solo number that was to be 
rendered by the talented Mrs. Hermina 
the Koontz at Sunday’s.service has been can- 
ning celed because of the theft of her corset 
ord, from Salvation Army Headquarters 
Thursday evening.— Wellsville (Pa.) News- 

aid Herald. 











3 for 
We'd Better Check on This 
yung 
¢ too Miss Snyder told her audience that in 
her tour of the devastated countries she 
found the people suffering intense hard- 
; ships and that many were dying of sal- 
~ vation.—Rockway (Pa.) News Bee 
1 the 
, Easy Way to Get Your Vitamin B, 
ou 
em Fresh, Rusted Peanuts—Delta (Mo.) 
Veu ,) 
— SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2 
mn 
) 




















bad “Good morning? Would you like to 
i? buy a handy little household saw?” 
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TRUSTWORTHY 


...Wherever you go 
...Whatever the season 


WILLARD BATTERIES—Automobile * Truck 
and Bus * Radio * Motorcycle * Tractor « Air- 
craft * Marine * Diesel * Stationary—Sold and 
serviced by Willard Dealers everywhere. 


“SAFETY-FILL” / 
Willar 


Dependability - Performance - Long Life 
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P OWER A IRE Auto-Power Spray Equipment is ideal for spraying trees 


and gardens. Since it eliminates hand pumping, it will do the job faster and easier. 











No compressor needed. Just plug into car or tractor engine and you are ready 


to—spray trees and gardens—spray paint your buildings—spray livestock and 


buildings with insecticide—pump up tires—clean and paint your machinery. 


Write for complete information. 





POWERAIRE CORPORATION 332 s. micnican ave, cHicaGo 4, 111. 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT, PAINTS AND CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM 













hay and 
silage in less time 
with ine en men. oad are 
cleared wi 
Eliminates heavy back breaki a trom putt put 
the Pag, Om a pos filling the silo. 8 up and Sts 
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The Gehl Forage Harvester has the Ann 4 Gehl cut- 
ting mechanism — famous for fast, fine, clean cutting. 
Easily handled by two-plow tractor or jeep. Write for 
literature today. We also manufacture Hay ¢: 

Silo Fillers, Hammer Mills, Portable T Bin’ 
Mills, and Coal Stokers. LEstabliohed 1867. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. DEPT. MH-500, WEST BEND, WIS. 


KER-O-KIL WEED BURNER) 


Burn weeds and brush. Disinfect 
powsey anc livestock quarters. 
eat water and branding irons. 
Many farm uses. 


Write for free circular No. 32 
Ker-O-Kil Manufacturing Co. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 
Or Redwood City, Califomia 











Douglas Fir 
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. and that means 
that a large percentage 
of the supply goes by 
government order to 
GI Housing. But Ex- 
terior type plywood is so ideal for farm 





uses that you'll want to accept no 
substitute. Anticipate 
your needs as far in 
advance as possible— 
and keep in touch with 
your lumber dealer. 
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THE WEWw 


Duplex ROTARY SCRAPER 


Most modern, sim- 
plified scraper on 
the market. Auto- 
matically loads. 
Bulldoze back- 
wards. Many other 
exclusive features, 

Write Today for Details and Literature 


DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION CO., Dept. 2. 
21st and Locust Sts. East Omaha, Nebraska 










BRIGGS & STRATTON 


Air-Cooled Engines 
Check “OK” On All Counts 
@ Through more than 26 years, 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle air-cooled 
engines have been subjected to every 
performance test — and under severest 
conditions of long, hard farm use. By com- 
ing through with flying colors, they earned 
world-wide recognition as the “right” 
power for every farm application. Only by 
specifying farm home me pliances and farm 
machinery powered by Briggs & Stratton, 
can you benefit by the skill and 
long experience of an organization 
which has built over 2,500,000 
air-cooled engines 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 


rte-Cooled Fewer 
BZ | BRIGGS &STRATTON 















The NEW MOVIES 


Till the End of Time (RKO)—We’ve a 
veteran in the family ourselves, and thus 
admit to certain marshmallow tendencies 
when it comes to movies about the return- 
ing soldier. But our sugar-coated toler- 
ance wore a little thin with this Holly 
wood version of Johnny Doughboy’s re- 
turn from the wars. 

The plot started out fine, with two 
bulky but beautiful Marines (Guy Madi- 
son and Robert Mitchum) leaving th 
separation center for civilian life and 
Ma’s home cooking. It held its own thru 
the family reunion, which, if a little 
hearty, appeared justified. But from then 
on out, the gup got just too thick, There 
was the Predestination Scene, for ex 
ample: Vet meets girl, sits down in booth 
with girl, watches girl drink coke, and 
decides thereupon they were meant for 
each other. (Some coke!) 

On a par with this is the Scene in Liv- 
ing Room, faintly reminiscent of Hep- 
burn and the calla lilies, when girl 
(Dorothy McGuire) tells vet she can’t 
marry him, as her true love (to quote her 
words) has gone forever “into the wild 
blue yonder.” This sort of thing insults 
the dignity of those who do have real 
griefs. And if our own Ma ever tucks in 
our civilian’s big toe, with a smile, a tear, 
and Brahms’ Lullaby in the background, 
we'll take Aer out for “rehabilitation !” 


Little Mister Jim (MGM)—Lucky for us 
that we have hay fever and carry around 
Kleenex as a regular costume accessory 
Wot with rehabilitating ex-soldjurs and 
suffering it out with future ones, we raced 
thru a dozen tissues this month. Littl 
Mister Jim is what publicity men call a 
“heartbreaker.” Cynics will probably 
call it something else—the plot, tho 
wholesome, is not new. 

L.M.J. (Jackie Jenkins) is the son of 
Army Captain James Craig. He lives 
happily with Mother, Father, and Chi- 
nese cook at an Army base, and wants to 
grow up and be just like Papa. Then, 
Mother dies, and the captain takes to 
drink. L.M.J. is unhappy. However, he 
still wants to grow up and be like Papa 
With this stubborn faith, the conclusion 
has to be happily-ever-after. Papa gets a 





Freckle-faced Little Mister Jim (Jackie 
Jenkins) hugs his pretty Mom (F. Gifford) 
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Most returning G.I.'s know how Guy Madi- 
son feels here, in RKO's Till the End of Time 


new lease on life; Little Mister Jim gets 
the attention he deserves; and even the 
cook comes in for a slice of the rainbow. 
What do you know, he’s been a Chinese 
general in disguise all this time ! Anything 
can happen in the movies—and does. 


Anna and the King of Siam (20th 
Century Fox)—We didn’t read the origi- 
nal, but if Margaret Landon’s novel 
measures up to this screen version, sitting 
at home evenings with a good book might 
not be a bad idea! The settings in the pic- 
ture are lush; the plot, tho heavy and a 
trifle long, is very interesting. 

The bibliophiles among you (book- 
lovers, son!) will remember the story. It’s 
supposed to be a true one, about an 
English woman who comes to Siam in 
1862, to teach the dozen-or-so wives, and 
score-or-so children of King Mongkut. 
Irene Dunne plays the part of peppery, 
resolute Anna Owens, the ‘Mem Teach- 
er’; Rex Harrison is perverse but ex- 
tremely likable as the King. To round 
out the cast (honest!) is sultry Linda 
Darnell; Lee Cobb, the fascinating prime 
minister; and Gale Sondergaard. 

Those who are looking for lovin’ won’t 
find it in this movie—Anna’s role in the 
King’s life is that of counselor only. But 
her understanding and educating of the 
brilliant barbarian is kind of nice, at that. 
We were impressed, too, by the authentic 
details—they say Fox spent a fortune on 
research, preparing the picture. We dun- 
no about that; we do think, tho, that it’s 





lrene Dunne (Anna) seems happy to meet the 
King of Siam (Rex Harrison) and his child 
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worth a half-buck for admission! END 








OES 10 m4 


Every animal struck down by 
disease means so much less meat 
for the market . . . so much less 
income for you. Use the tools 
you have today to cut these losses 
from germs and parasites! With 
Phenothiazine, the sulfa drugs, 
and other modern remedies, you 
can give your stock and poultry 
the kind of disease protection 
that really pays off in profits. 


As a maker of fine medicinal 
chemicals, Dow is playing its 
part in the progress toward better 
health for your animals. Many 
of today’s veterinary medicines 
are built around high quality 
materials supplied by Dow. 


Phenothiazin 


Meat that never 





Chemicals to fight animal disease 
form an important group in the 
long list of Dow products for 
better farming. 


PHENOTHIAZINE—Remarkably effective in 
controlling stomach parasites 
DIPHENYLAMINE— Used in screwworm control 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE—For the removal of 
round and hookworms 


HEXACHLORETHANE—Best known contro! for 
common liver fluke 


EPSOM SALT—Special stock food supplement 


“MIKE” SULFUR —Excelient conditioner 





DDT—Specific formulati for animal insecti- 
cides 





ONE OF MANY DOW PRODUCTS FOR BETTER FARMING 


Consult Those Who Know! 


Your veterinarian « Your county agent 


Your medical supply house « Your local dealer 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington 
Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Lovis 
Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


Dow .. 


| CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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Bigger Checks for Better Milk 


Hard cash talks when dealers pay a premium for 


quality milk and cream; and producers in 
Minnesota are financially able to make 


improvements to insure this quality 


By C. E. Hughes 


ce 

a Bill’’—the dairy fieldman’s car slid to a stop 
in the road—*‘I was just going to drop in on you for a 
minute.” 

*“Now what?” grunted Bill, as he fumbled for a let- 
ter in his mailbox. 

“It’s your methylene-blue test. It dropped from 6 
down to 1%.” 

Bill bristled a bit. “I don’t see how in the deuce it 
dropped down that much in a day! I’ve been handlin’ 
my milk just the same way as I did before.” 

*‘Sure, Bill, I know you’ve been trying. But some- 
thing happened to make that blue test drop, and I 
want to see you get right up there again with the rest 
of the fellows. You'll make more money that way. 
You say you haven’t got a milking machine, so it 
couldn’t be a dirty milker. Where are you cooling 
your milk?” 

“Same place—did it just the same way as before, 
too—still can’t see how my test dropped down like 
that.” 


ee 

How long did you run water into cooler, Bill?” 

“Until the cows were watered.” 

“Did you turn your cows out on pasture last week?” 

“Yep.” 

“Then I think your trouble, part of it anyhow, is 
right there. You know yourself that the cows won’t 
drink as much, now that they’re out on pasture. Looks 
to me as tho your milk cans actually aren’t getting as 
much cool water around them as they did before the 
cows went out on grass. I think I’d try letting the tank 
overflow into the ditch for awhile after the cows are 
watered. That’ll pull down the temperature of -your 
milk. 

“Then there’s another angle—that cooler was 
meant for cream, not milk. You’re putting in about 
three cans where there’s really only room for two. 
There ought to be about three times as much water as 
milk in a cooler. If you don’t have that much, it means 
you ought to let the water run thru that much longer. 

“Don’t get me wrong, Bill. I’m not finding fault, 
just trying to help you get back up to 6 and get more 
money for your milk.” 


Bill nodded. “Well, Pll try what you said. Maybe 
itll heip. Maybe.” And, with that, he turned to a 
fistful of mail and went his way toward the house. 

What Bill is going thru is happening to hundreds of 
others, It’s an education, new to many, but merely a 
review for the rest. A little rough, but it’s something 
that has to be done to regain what was lost by letting 
quality standards drop during the war. It’s also needed 
in view of the stepped-up demand for better-quality 
dairy products and the intensified drive by the Food 
and Drug Administration to raise the quality level in 
creameries and other dairy plants. 

And that Food and Drug effort bounces right back 
at the producer. When the heat’s on the processor, 
he’ll start asking for a better product from his patrons. 
He can’t improve on the milk or cream that comes 
from the farm to his plant. Once bad or off-grade, it'll 
stay that way. 

One of the most fruitful dairy-quality campaigns in 
the country is now underway in Central Minnesota, 
right up there where Bill lives. The Kraft Foods Com- 
pany is one of the leaders in the drive for better 
quality. 

One thing that Kraft recognizes, and does some- 
thing about, is the need for better pay for those who 
do a good job and produce high-quality milk or cream 
—and correspondingly less pay for those producers 
who are lax in their efforts. Too frequently, creamer- 
ies and other dairy outfits have lectured, pleaded, and 
bellowed for better quality from their [ Turn to page 92 
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Look Ahead in the 
BROILER BUSINESS 


New commercial-broiler-production areas 


may appear in or near Cornbelt states 


By Mack O. North 


“ 

ae pass the chicken!’ This 
statement is echoed millions of times 
each year by those who love the taste 
of fried chicken. Yet as they ask for 
chicken, little thought is given to the 
vast industry lying behind the produc- 
tion of enormous amounts of chicken 
meat. They think only of something 
to eat and of palatability, and not of 
the details of breeding, hatching, feed- 
ing, dressing, and distribution indus- 
tries that all go together to put chicken 
on their plates. 

In an effort to satisfy this appetite, 
we have been producing about 300 
million commercial broilers annually 
in the United States. Strange as it may 
seem, commercial broiler production 
has developed mainly by areas. About 
one-third of this total are grown in one 
locality in the East known as the Del- 
Mar-Va Peninsula Area located in 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. It 
was here that the early growth of the 
commercial business was most rapid, 
and it is here that the present-day 
business is most commercialized. Oth- 
er large, concentrated sections are lo- 
cated in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Texas, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Ohio, and California. While most op- 
erators in these specialized areas are 
quite large producers and have ca- 
pacities for handling 5,000 to 10,000 
birds at one time, some operators may 
have as many as several hundred 
thousand birds on a single farm. 


Bi T regardless of the size of the en- 
lerprise, method of management is al- 
ways the same. The birds are raised on 
a solid floor around ordinary chick 
brooders. All the houses are filled at 
one time, and all of the market birds 
are sold at one time. This “all in—all 
out” system of management has 
proved practical because there is a 
period between broods when the 
premises are depopulated, thus help- 
ing to break any cycle of infectious 
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disease that may be found in flocks. 

The term “broiler” is used nowa- 
days to include both the broiler and 
fryer chicken classification and in- 
cludes birds which may vary from 2 to 
4% pounds live weight. Prior to 1930, 
fryer chicken came as a by-product of 
the farm production of pullets. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of surplus cock- 
erels from farm flocks went to market 
in late spring each year. However, it 
was soon found that both the cockerel 
and the pullet chicks of certain varie- 
ties could be raised thru intensified 
feeding and management so as to reach 
the fryer weight in a short time. This 
led to the commercial broiler industry 
where millions of chickens of both sexes 
are produced annually under this sys- 
tem of management. 


THEN, because of improved breed- 
ing, feeding, and management, hens on 
farms began laying more eggs. This 
called for fewer pullets to take care of 
the demand for eggs, and with a reduc- 
tion in pullet numbers came a corre- 
sponding decrease in the number of 





Map shows principal areas 


surplus cockerels from farms for meat 
purposes. This decrease continued and 
was further accentuated as fewer cock- 
erel chicks went to farms when the 
sale of sexed pullets increased. 


Wuen a demand for more poultry 
meat came it was not the pullet farmer, 
who had formerly produced it as a by- 
product of egg production, who rose to 
the occasion. Instead, it was the man 
who was raising chickens solely for 
meat purposes—the commercial broil- 
er producer. This industry has grown 
rapidly, from practically no commer- 
cial production in 1930, until last year, 
when about 20 percent of our frying 
chickens were produced commercially. 
If this progression continues, we may 
expect further growth of the broiler 
industry with a corresponding decrease 
in the percentage of fryer chickens 
which come as surplus cockerels from 
pullet flocks. 

The usual procedure has been to 
market these birds as live broilers. In 
most instances, the birds are trucked to 
dressing plants which may be several 
hundred miles away. However, recent- 
ly there has been some change in mar- 
keting methods. Where the number of 
birds warranted, dressing plants sprang 
up within the centralized area so that 
the birds could be killed and prepared 
for market near the place where they 
were raised. If the markets are close to 
production areas, the birds are “New 
York” dressed and packed in barrels of 
ice; if the markets are distant, the birds 
may be eviscerated, frozen, and 
shipped to consuming centers. 


ABouT 60 to 65 percent of the cost 
of producing a broiler is for feed. 
Other individual costs of production 
are relatively small. Labor is second, 
but the labor necessary to raise a single 
bird is low because of the tremendous 
number of birds one man can care for. 
Generally the size of a one-man unit is 
5,000 to 10,000 birds. Yet when im- 
proved methods of [ Turn to page 9¢ 


where broilers are grown commercially in the United States 
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Ghten Dood 


use —— 


COLLAR 
Paps / 


Make heavy loads easier for 

your horses and mules. Give 

them the comfort of a friendly Collar Pad. You prevent 

sore shoylders and risk of permanent injury by always 

using Ta-pat-co, the Collar Pad with the rust-proofed 

RED HOOKS. 

When your horse settles down in the collar under load, 

a Ta-pat-co Collar Pad prevents the collar from work- 

ing up against his throat and cutting off his wind. Give 
your horses and mules this low cost 


paoitcrion 2-way protection — for better work. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ateco 


THE COLLAR PAD 
WITH RUST-PROOFED RED HOOKS 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 





Books—No matter what type of farm building 
you are planning, here is a book to help solve 
your problems. Order A Practical Course in Roof 
Framing today. 270 pages and 116 illustrations. 
Only $2.50. Write Successful Farming, Dept. 3808. 














Take The BACK 


BREAK” Out of 
| Farm Work 


Do Your Lifting And Loading With A 


‘DUZ-ALL 


H TRACTOR LOADER 


LOADER AT 
A Lowes 
PRICE! 


IT lifts, loads, forks, scoops! It pulls, digs. grades 
levels, hoists! Equipped with combination ‘‘fork-buck- 
et,”’ it handles manure, sand, gravel, dirt or snow. For 
Farmall H, H, F- 12 and F-20; John Deere A and B: 
Oliver 70; Case SC; Allis Chaimers WC; Minneapolis 
Moline UTU; and Massey Harris 101 Jr. 


The DUZ-ALL is an IMPROVED TYPE of tractor 
loader with ‘‘balanced twin hydraulic lift.’’ No twist, 
strain or wear on hydraulic mechanism. No belts, gears. 
cable or pulleys to cause trouble. Lifts 2.500 Ibs. 11 
feet. Clears lowest barn doors! Easiest of all loaders 
to attach and detach. Drive under to attach, drive 
out to detach. 


LIMITED TIME! . , . Try this loader on your farm 


for 10 Days AT OUR RISK! Mail coupon today for 
Complete Descriptive Literature and Free Trial Offer. 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 


BSIEBRING MFG. CO. oarver penn 
1010 MAIN STREET - GEORGE, IOWA 


Bena complete information on Duz-All Loader and : 
Ho Day Free trial offer. 
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improved Cholera Vaccine 


A PUBLIC-SERVICE PATENT has been 
issued to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on crystal violet-glycerol vaccine 
for protecting hogs against hog cholera, 
and all hog-cholera vaccines are now 
being produced by this method. 

In a test made on 60 pigs, which had 
been previously treated with this new 
product and later exposed to cholera 
after 4 to 8 months, 43 remained well, 
13 had slight reactions, and 4 were severe- 
ly sick. At the samme time 65 herd mates 
of these pigs, which had been vaccinated 
with crystal violet-phosphate vaccine, 
were exposed to the disease in the same 
manner, with the result that 41 remained 
healthy, 13 had slight reactions, 7 were 
severely sick, and 4 died. 

Thus 93 percent of the new-product 
pigs were adequately protected as against 
83 percent for the old-product animals.— 
C. D. L., Washington, D. C. 


Saving Grain in Steer Feeding 


THE TIGHT FEED-GRAIN situation makes 
it imperative that the cattle feeder use as 
little grain as possible in feeding steers for 
market. 

In this connection, there is food for 
thought in the results of beef production 
under two different methods by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In one case, steers were 
fed in dry lot for 253 days and gained a 
total of 473 pounds a head. They ate 41.3 
bushels of shelled corn each, and the corn 
and other concentrates represented 73.8 
percent of the total cost of feed. 

In the other case, a delayed feeding 
program was followed. Here the steers 
were wintered on a light grain ration and 
gained 1.2 pounds per head per day 
during this period. They were then 
grazed for 90 days without grain, follow- 
ing which they were put into a dry lot for 
a 100-day finishing period. For the entire 
347 days they gained an average of 490 
pounds a head. 

While these steers were owned for 
about three months longer than the dry- 
lot-fed group, they ate only 25.7 bushels 
of corn per head. The corn and supple- 
ment represented 49.3 percent of the 
total feed cost as compared with 73.8 
percent with the straight, dry-lot cattle. 
The carcass grade of the delayed-fed 
steers was only slightly below that of the 
other lot, they sold at nearly as high a 
price, and they returned 23 cents more 
for each bushel of corn they ate.—C. D. 
L., Washington, D. C. 


Paint, the Cattle Killer 


PosTWAR PAINTING may bring disaster 
to many Midwest dairy and beef herds 
if cattle barns, pens, and yards are paint- 
ed with paint containing lead. This 
warning has been sounded by Dr. W. L. 
Boyd, chief of the division of veterinary 
medicine at the University of Minnesota, 
who recently completed, with three of 
his colleagues, a thoro study of lead poi- 
soning of cattle. 

Cattle and calves seem to have an un- 
usual craving for paint. When paint con- 


tains lead carbonate or white lead, it 
seems to be most often fatal, but poison. 
ing from arsenate of lead, such as used in 
spraying orchards, is not at all uncom. 
mon. Even a small amount of lead will 
cause fatal results. 

Actually, lead poisoning is causing 
many cattle deaths for which blame js 
placed on other circumstances. Symp- 
toms often are confused with diseases, 

The usual sources of poisoning are 
buildings, pens, yards, tanks, stalls, and 
even advertising signs in pastures. Empty 
paint cans used as calf-feeding pails 
before they have been thoroly cleaned 
have caused many deaths. 

Other sources are old paint cans, dis- 
carded lumps of lead, old barrels used 
for mixing sprays, drifting spray from 
spray guns, and lead-arsenate sprays 
falling on pastures. A herd of 15 cattle 
died in Minnesota recently as a result of 
a carelessly discarded lump of white lead. 
Brush was piled on top of the chunk, but 
curious cattle, trampling and milling 
thru the pile, found the lump. 

Common symptoms of lead poisoning 
are loss of appetite, high temperature, 
and constipation followed by diarrhea. 
When the nervous system is involved, the 
cattle stagger, bellow, walk in circles, and 
often run into fences and buildings. Since 
these symptoms are common in diseases, 
recognizing lead poisoning is not easy. 

Treatment should be made by a vet- 
erinarian, but aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, frequently administered, may be 
useful as first aid. Two to four table- 
spoons in a pint of water make a good 
drench for larger animals. Calves should 
have about half this amount.—H. B. S., 
Minnesota. 


Drug Makes Hogs Gain 


A SHARP INCREASE in the rate of gain ol 
hogs by the use of thiouracil, a synthetic 
drug, has been indicated recently. The 
experiments are being conducted by Dr 
Merle E. Muhrer and Dr. Albert G. 
Hogan of the department of agricultural 
chemistry of the University of Missouri 

Forty hogs were used in five experi- 
ments, with litter mates used for the com- 
parisons. Where the drug was not given, 
the average daily gain for 28 days was 
1.5 pounds, against an average daily gain 
of 2.2 pounds when the drug was used. 
For the period, treated hogs averaged 
19.6 pounds of gain more than untreated 
hogs. Both lots were given the same 
amount of feed. Chester Whites and 
Poland Chinas were used in the exper'- 
ments, but Doctor Muhrer said the rate 
of gain was the same for both breeds. 

The tests showed that thiouracil re- 
duced thyroid activity in the hogs, mak- 
ing them less energetic. This reduced the 
amount of feed consumed. 

Doctor Muhrer does not, advise the 
use of the drug beyond 28 days. Long 
feeding is undesirable because the hogs 
become too fat and too sluggish, he says 
The process has not been perfected, bul 
shows far-reaching possibilities in i 
creasing the economy gain in market 
swine.—C. H. B., Missouri. 
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Make more money from your livestock! 


RID YOUR FARM OF 
PROFIT-KILLING FLIES WITH 


25” DDT 


CONCENTRATE 








HOW TO WIPE OUT 
FLIES AND OTHER 
INSECTS ON YOUR FARM 


SPRAY PESTROY DDT — ON CATTLE 























ON STANCHIONS 








There’s No Easier, Surer, Safer, 
More Convenient Way to Kill Flies! 


JUST MIX WITH WATER! Pour PESTROY DDT Concentrate 
into container of plain water — that’s all. No stirring or fus- 
sing needed! You can use one big batch for days, because 
PESTROY DDT does not settle in water, won’t cake. 


USE ORDINARY SPRAY EQUIPMENT! Any type sprayer will do 
the job. PESTROY DDT will not clog any equipment. You 
can also sponge or brush it on cattle or any surface. 


EASY-TO-USE! For cattle: Mix 7 pints of PESTROY 25% 
DDT Concentrate with about 100 gal. of water to get .2% 
DDT solution now proved by tests to be the safest, most 
effective strength for cattle. Use about 1 quart of the solution 
on each animal’s back. 

For Farm Buildings: Mix 4 parts water with 1 part PESTROY 
25% DDT Concentrate to make a 5% DDT solution, recog- 
nized strength for maximum killing efficiency. Use it on walls, 
ceilings, screens and surfaces in barns, stables, hog shelters, 
on manure piles—wherever insects thrive. Just brush on or 
use farm sprayer. 


SAFE! PESTROY is Safe — will not harm animals when used 
according to directions. And it’s absolutely non-inflammable 
in ready-to-use form. 














WHAT @ SIMPLE SPRAYINGS OF 


PESTROY DDT DURING FLY SEASON 
WILL DO FOR YOUR CATTLE: 


7. PUTON up to 50 pounds more 
beef per animal a year! 


2. STEP UP milk production as 
much as 25%! 


3. INCREASE as much as 24%— 
the butter fat content of milk. 


4. ONE APPLICATION per animal 
costs only 1%¢. 





YOU CAN FREE YOUR CATTLE FROM INSECTS 
FOR ONLY A FEW PENNIES A YEAR! 


7 pints of PESTROY 25% DDT CONCEN- 
TRATE mixed with water gives you more 
than 100 gallons of the recommended cattle 
spraying solution. You need only one quart 
of this solution to treat each animal for each 
of the four sprayings needed during the fly 





ANIMAL IS ONLY 5¢. 





season. TOTAL COST PER YEAR PER 
% e 





Get PESTROY DDT at Paint, Hardware, Feed and Drug Stores. 
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Distributed by these associated companies: 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich.; W. W. 
Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Lowe Brothers Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; John Lucas & Co, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; The 
Martin-Senour Co., Chicago, Iil.; Rogers Paint Products, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich.; The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRODUCT OF 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
RESEARCH 
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Bigger Checks 


How to Outhufa cS re. = fap 


{ From page 88 | 


AT -s é patrons but absolutely refused to pay a: 
NIGHT! i E more for good than for middlin’ or bad 


In refusing to heed this appeal to huma; 
as recommended by Lt. Comdr. nature—incentive—they have almosi u:. 


. ' terly wasted their breath, not to mentio; 
Willy Necker, Wheeling, Ill. ed millions of pounds of milk that migh; 


dog trainer and judge at dog shows have been better had they paid a price 
-»-and wartime head of U.S. Coast differential. 

Guard War Dog Training. So, while Kraft may be doing a litt 

reaching, they recognize the fact that 

The fact that 999 dogs out of cae best wil to a farmer (or pi 

a thousand oe friendly, safe one) is thru his pocketbook. And they're 
and lovable doesn’t alter the fact paying out hard cash to practice wha 
that occasionally —through mis- they preach. 
treatment, neglect or disease —a ¢ 
dog may turn vicious. Such ani- Tue Kraft campaign for Central Min. 
mals are dangerous. Especially at nesota was launched about a year ago 
night! If cornered — And what has been accomplished can by 
told in terms of better milk, fewer reject- 
ed cans, and more money for the produc- 
er. At the Hutchinson and Melrosx 
a lants, 75 percent of those who wer 

Ousdoors, v4 nigh Fs ee in hedaee brackets, as determined 
; y your “Eveready” flash- 5% ; by sediment test, are now in the No 
light! Shine it directly at the 2 ' and No. 2 classifications. 
dog's eyes, to blind and per- ™ ' The blue tests vary somewhat with the 
haps bewilder him. He may a * season, since many of these Central 
leap at the light, however; so ee Minnesota producers (like Bill) hav 
don’t hold it in front of you. A) 3) —% switched from cream to whole milk, and 
Hold it at arm’s length to the fei ¥ ns their old cooling tanks, which were ade- 
side. Most important: Keep A ¥“<" quate for a single can of cream, aren't 
still. Don't make any sudden si tee quite up to the job of properly cooling 
or aggressive movements. For— i omemel cone of milk. 

Aside from the methylene blue and 
sediment tests, many other factors are 
aimed at this problem of meeting higher 
standards. These spokesmen for quality 
are preaching the gospel at thrée-hou 
meetings that bring the patrons out in 
droves and jam the town halls to the ver 
corners. They are presenting the how-t 
part of the program with demonstrations 
of better methods of cleaning milkers and 
utensils, fast milking, and general sanita- 
tion. These quality fieldmen are stimv- 


nwtam~ 

aS lating interest in milkhouses, electri 
. cooling tanks, water heaters, dairy was 

tanks, sterilizing tanks, and other equip- 


ment which will aid the dairyman in this 
reconversion program. 


EVERFAD! EXTRA Now for a few cases. Everett Macka:- 

denz, McLeod County, hasn’t had a 

=e POWER, methylene blue test below 6 since he in- 

EXTRA stalled his cooler. The difference in his 

SONG Lift EXTRA LIFE milk checks will pay off the cost at 4 
ATTER! -—AT NO pretty fast clip. 

At the time of this visit, Mackaden 

EXTRA COST had installed his six-can cooling tank 

temporarily in a horse stall while he en- 

larged and improved his milkhouse. His 


Seen AA: 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. plans were to place the cooler in a pit 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. and spare some of the heavy lifting 0 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation milk cans. 
MARK 


TRADE - One dairyman was shown by his field- 
man that he was losing $30 a month be- 
The registered trade-mark ‘‘Eveready”’ distinguishes products of National Carbon Company, Ine. cause he was using an antiquated cooling 
system. He installed an electric cooling 
FA L by FE Y is Ee ¥ Hi tank, which paid for itself within a yea! 
and And this tank will last nearly a lifetime ! 
KLUTCH holds them tighter : kept in a dry place and given proper care 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental ‘ Beno Maus, Meeker County, last a! 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 3 /.Yey-O, £:-% 4 : Ve 19 6 y “1 bane 
: ; 4 Saere § . built a 12’ x 12’ concrete-block milkhou 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many ( CLEANERS - GRADERS - TREATERS . . : ae 
cases almost as well ae with sacural teeth. Klutch [ ay vabe a with glass-brick windows. As Kraft fiel¢ 
essens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, , — a s . . ees s . hic 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... . If your rs cleaned, d seed. Keep out men point out, it meets the U. S. Pubi 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- = weeds — SAVE MONEY by clean- Health standards. Maus has installed 4 
tutes, but send us 10e¢ and we will mai! you a gener- w= PN tpeae | Tepe nag ] thich holds six 10-call ans. and 
ous trial box. © 1. p. ine. | ey) FARM and CUSTOM sizes. cooler which holds six 10-gallon cans, a? 
KLUTCH CO., Box 4636-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. he maintains that it will cool a 10-gallo 


Gain poise and self-confidence by studying the Es le can from 95 degrees to 45 degrees withi" 


booklet Self-Instruction in Public Speaking. 12 SEE DEALER OR WRITE 50 minutes. That’s 1 degree a minute 


cents. Order from Successful Farming, Dept. - - “ ‘ ; ' 
1508, Des Moines 3, Iowa. whee J. W. HANCE MFG. CO., Westerville, Ohio Some time back, Maus_ [ Turn to page” 





3 It’s instinctive with most 

animals to attack anything 
that runs away or moves aggres- 
sively. If the dog refrains from 
attacking, you have probably 
won—he is apt to growl at the 
light, then slink off, outbluffed. 


For bright light, white light, effec- 

tive light—insist on “Eveready” bat- 
teries. Your dealer now has them. Ask 
for them by name. For “Eveready” bat- 
teries have no equals—that’s why they’re 
the largest-selling flashlight batteries in 
the world. Yet their extra light, extra life, 
cost you nothing extra! 


Ow 
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Small-Farm Barn 


Designed for Fire Safety 
[ From page 53 | 


The unbroken surface of enameled gyp- 
sum wallboard denies a breeding place 
to any foolish fly that might enter the 
milkroom. 

The stable, lined with lumber, and 
adequate for two horses, is another 12’ x 
12’ room on the side of the milkroom 
opposite the feed room. It is completely 
cut off from the milkroom, but is reached 
by a door from the outside as well as by 
a door from the cattle quarters. 

Thus, it can be seen that the 36’ x 45’ 
barn consists of three 12’ x 12’ rooms at 
one end—the feed room, milkroom, and 
stables, with the milkroom effectively 
isolated from both the cattle quarters 


f and the stables. 


The cattle stalls and stanchions are 
arranged in two rows of five each in the 
33’ x 36’ main, downstairs room. A steel- 
barred calf pen is at one end of each row 
of stanchions. The cement stall floors are 
raised several inches above the main 
floor, and properly graded gutters pro- 
vide drainage. 

The haymow upstairs, with a capacity 
of about 80 tons, is unique because of its 
}-ply, laminated gypsum-board floor, 
114” thick. Use of such board is recom- 
mended by the Gypsum Association and 
manufacturers for subflooring, but Mr. 
Clarkson believes that it is strong enough 
for use as the floor proper. 

[he gypsum boards were laid directly 
upon the joists, which are at two-foot 
intervals. Joints were sealed with a gyp- 
sum cement, and the entire floor was 
then given two coats of thick porch paint. 

The mow is thoroly and adequately 
ventilated by louver-type ventilators 
drawing air both from the outside and 
the downstairs and expelling it at the 
roof ridge. Mr. Clarkson also contem- 
plates installing a system of forced, cold-air 
ventilation, which he will make himself. 

The fan-ventilating system for the 
downstairs, which draws cold, damp air 
off the floor in winter and hot air off the 
ceiling in summer, is electrically oper- 
ated and thermostatically controlled. 


As I'VE said, Mr. Clarkson feels ex- 
tremely secure against fire; and he’s a 
man who knows how bad fire can be! 
lhe barn is located a safe distance from 
any other building and other possible 
sources of flying sparks. 

“Even if the hay in the mow should 
catch fire,” he said, “‘it is likely to burn 
away only the roof. Such a fire would be 
intensely hot, but only for a compara- 


tively few minutes—certainly not long’ 


enough to drive away the chemically 
combined moisture in the laminated 
gypsum board floor and ignite the joists. 

“There are other incombustible ma- 
terials,” he said, “‘but most of them will 
‘ransmit heat, even if they themselves will 
not burn. I cannot conceive of any fire, 
in the downstairs of the barn, of enough 
intensity or duration to ignite the wooden 
supports. 

“The studs and joists of the framework 
are thoroly protected on both sides by 
lireproof gypsum wallboard, sheathing, 
or laminated board so that, even if a fire 
should start anywhere, I know that ample 
time would be allowed for my family and 
me, or the fire department, to get fire- 
ighting under way before it could 
spread to a damaging extent. END 
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THE STORY OF THE HYBRIDS THAT 


RE icwelthme) he lbal ac 


in 2,325 compétitive yield checks 











YIELD CHECKS are made in farmers’ EARS OF EACH HYBRID are Cy oo 
fields where Pfister Hybrids have been This gives EAR CORN YIELD. Then 
planted alongside of competitive hy- ears of each hybrid are shelled into 
brids. A predetermined number of hills separate containers. Checks are made 
of each hybrid is picked from adjoin- on SHELLED CORN because that is the 
ing rows. corn you market or feed. 
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SHELLED CORN produced by each hy- AFTER MOISTURE TESTS are made, 
brid is coomates weighed. This gives weights are reduced to No, 2 corn, win- 
SHELLED D. Samples of ner 1s determined on the basis of dry 
each corn are taken to be tested for corn. And in 2,325 such test 

moisture content. Pfister Hybrids WIN 8 out of 10 TIMES. 


* AVERAGE 10.8 BUSHELS 
MORE SHELLED CORN PER ACRE 


Naturally, any one brand of hybrid corn cannot win all the time, but when 
Pfister Hybrids win 8 out of every 10 yield checks, that is mighty conclusive 
proof of superiority. Figures based on 2,325 competitive yield checks made over 
a period of 8 years in 9 states show that Pfister Hybrids actu- 
ally win 83.13 % of the time. In the few cases where Pfisters do 
not win, they lose by an average of less than 5.5 bu. per acre. 
Remember, it costs you just as much to plant, grow and 
harvest a “fair-to-middling” hybrid as it does a winning 
hybrid. And, every extra bushel of shelled corn is extra profit 
. ». Clear profit! Your opportunity for making extra profit is 
better when you ask your Pfister Dealer to help you select the 
hybrids that are WINNING 8 out of 10 TrmEs in your locality. 
Call him today! 





PFISTER ASSOCIATED GROWERS, INC. 


BOX H, EL PASO, ILLINOIS 
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Rain 


U.S. Department of Agriculture releases statement 
on use of Sodium Fluoride in feed 


How to Use Patented Worm Expeller 
—proved in 10 years of successful use 


Recently, Government Scientists have confirmed the use of a remarkably 
easy way to rid hogs of large roundworms. 

This method is the use of Sodium Fluoride. The use of Sodium Fluoride for 

the worming of hogs in a special combination called E-Z-Ex Worm Expeller 

was developed in Moorman’s Research Laboratory. 

It worms the hogs while you feed them. Does it eas- 

ily, quickly. No need to catch or excite the animal. 

















No starving, no individual treatment, safe to use. 


Over 16,000,000 pigs have already been wormed 
with it. Costs less than 10c per head. Ask your 
Moorman man or write Moorman Manufacturing 


Co., Quincy, Ill. 
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PATENTED 
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LARGE ROUNDWORM 


EXPELLER 














It’s the handiest pump around the farm 
for—filling tractor tires—cellar drain- 
ing—cesspool pumping—shallow wells 
— silo filling — pumping into open 
tanks — circulating — liquid transfer — 
and all kinds of farm use. 

Jabsco bronze Pumps are simple, 
practical, inexpensive, and se/f-priming. 
Have only one moving part —a tough, 
long-lived, wear-resisting, synthetic 
rubber impeller — which is water /ubri- 
cated and noiseless. There are no gears 
to wear, clog, or chatter. 

Jabscos are reversible and can be oper- 
ated in either direction with equal effi- 
ciency. They can be depended upon in 


The pump with the Rubber impeller 


(Oil Resistant) 


all emergencies to give instant service. 
Available in four sizes — Model B %", 
Model C 3s", Model D &", Model F 1”. 

See it at your hardware or your imple- 
ment dealer's today! JABSCO PUMP CO. 
8302 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 


pes MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! wm cg 
8 I needa pump for Please © 
send me your latest farm pump bulletin. 


€ 
; 
‘ Name <n Aree Se eigenen 








@ A JABSCO farm PUMP -—is the 
pump with the RUBBER impeller! 
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Look Ahead in the 


Broiler Business 
[ From page 89 | 


management and laborsaving devices 
are used, we oftentimes find a single ma: 
tending as many as 17,000 to 20,000 birds 

These two factors—methods of mar. 
keting and the necessity of having a near. 
by supply of good feed—will be import. 
tant in the future expansion of broiler 
production. New methods of dressing and 
marketing will mean that the birds may 
be produced farther from the markets 
where they are sold as meat, making it 
possible to produce them in larger num- 
bers near sources of feed. Thus, there is 
good indication that future years will 
bring an increase in broiler production in 
or near the Grain Belt. 

It does not mean, necessarily, that 
broilers are going to replace cash sale . 
corn, but rather that broilers will repre- 
sent more cash income on some farms 
where it is impossible to produce larg: 
amounts of grain or livestock. It is easy 
for us to visualize future broiler-produc- 
ing areas in the Midwest. Perhaps they’|| 
be much smaller than those now in ex- 
istence elsewhere, but they should have 
great possibilities for the production of 
chicken meat. 


By STUDYING the past commercial 
broiler prices we find that the Midwest 
ern price has been at or above the aver- 
age for the entire United States during 
most years. During prewar years, the av- 
erage farm price of live broilers was near 
20 cents per pound. Normally, prices d 
not afford a great margin of profit per 
bird, yet they generally provide a good 
annual income for the operator wh« 
raises several broods of broilers per year 
and who has a capacity large enough for 
maximum employment. Side-line broile 
production has not been too successful 
However, in Indiana and Illinois many 
turkey growers have incorporated turkey 
and broiler production with excellent 
results. After the regular brood of turkey 
poults has been taken to the range, the 
turkey-brooding equipment is used for 
the production of broilers. This neces- 
sitates no increased outlay for equipment 
and enables the operator to utilize that 
equipment on a year-round basis. 
Specialized broiler areas will continue 
to develop. Where growers in these areas 
are large-scale operators and have their 
businesses established on a sound footing, 
broiler production will continue to be a 
profitable operation. The trend seems to 
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indicate that many operators will in- 
crease the size of their businesses as mass 
production methods become established. 

‘Cut-up” poultry will, no doubt, be 
one of the mainstays of increasing con- 
sumption. The American housewife en- 
joys food preparation which does not en- 
tail much kitchen work, and the day of 
the long-legged, butcher-shop-dressed 
chicken may soon be a thing of the past. 
It is now possible to go into most city 
meat markets and purchase any desired 
portion of a fryer chicken—legs, backs, 
breasts, or even necks. The slogan seems 
to be “‘Buy only the piece you like to eat.” 
Cut-up chicken takes up less space in the 
refrigerator where the frozen product 
may be easily kept. 

The poultry breeder and hatcheryman 
who supply broiler chicks also have a re- 
sponsibility. There will be an increased 
demand for a special type of broiler chick 

capable of reaching maximum growth 
at an early age, and converting feed to 
flesh rapidly and economically. Already 
a campaign is under way with an award 
of $5,000 to develop “‘the chicken of to- 
morrow” with particular emphasis on a 
bird of the meat type for use in broiler 
production. 


. 
C. J)MMERCIAL broiler men have, in 
part, been successful because of the quick 
turnover and the large number of birds 
they are able to run thru their plants. 
Normally it takes only about 12 weeks to 
grow a broiler to marketable age, and as 
better methods of management come 
about, this period will be reduced still 
further. The result will be a greater total 
profit to the producer because it will en- 
able him to raise more chicks each year, 
with a lowered investment cost per chick. 

Improved feeding will mean greater 
economy of gain, and more rapid growth, 
resulting in less-expensive production. 
Ba ilanced diets are essential, because even 


the most amateurish broiler producer 
soon learns the difference between a feed 
which produces a marketable broiler in 


12 weeks and another which takes 13 to 
14 weeks. He learns to base his feed cost 
on the expense involved in producing a 
a - of meat. 

en lastly, the quality of product will 


be an important consideration in the 
future success of any broiler area. Many 
producers, and even certain localities have 
fallen by the wayside because they failed 
to recognize this fact. A scrawny, thin, 
poorly fleshed, and discolored bird can- 
hot be expected to command the prem- 


lum price paid for the bird which, when 
skillet fried or broiled, brings forth an en- 
thusiastic, “‘Please pass the chicken!” EMD 
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Sanilac Cattle Spray 
For Double Protection 


Harmless to herds! Yet Sanilac both kills and repels horn 
and stable flies, other infectious insects. When used as directed, 
won’t burn or blister the hide, stain or gum 
the hair, or taint the milk. Economical, too 
—takes only 1 to 1% ounces per cow. Get ' 
Sanilac today ! Steps up milk production — 
increases your profits! Developed by the 
famous Socony-Vacuum Research Labo- 
ratories. Available in drums and gallon 
cans. 


NEW! All-Purpose Sanilac 
25% Liquid D.D.T. Concentrate 


Easy to use! Just add water and fol- 
low directions on the package for the 
different dilutions you need. Use as 
a cattle spray or livestock dip to 
control horn flies and lice. Use as a 
surface spray to kill flies, mosqui- 
toes, bedbugs, wasps, fleas, gnats, 
roaches, ants, ticks, lice and many 























other insects. Brush or spray it on 
for a long-lasting residual effect on 
barns, stables, chicken coops. As a 
larvacide on stagnant water, 14 gal- 
lons will protect an acre of water! 
Thoroughly tested by Socony- 
Vacuum’s famous Research Labo- 
ratories. 





SOCONY-VACUUM 


FARM PRODUCTS 


Sanilac Cattle Spray « Sanilac Harness Oil 


ee 


Sanilac Axle Grease + Sanilac Hand Separator Oil: 





Sanilac Insect Spray « Sanilac Compound Neatsfoot Oil 






Sanilac Disinfectant - Sanilac 25% Liquid D.D.T. Concentrate 
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IsHidden Hunger 


Slowing up Milk Production? 


What is 


Hidden Hunger 


Hidden hunger is a maddening de- 
sire for certain essential elements not 
ordinarily supplied in feed. As a 
result, livestock eat excessively in re- 
lation to gains in weight and waste 


it protein. w milk production is a 


Fi 


sure sign of it in dairy cows. 


Hidden Hunger is often 
directly due to lack of salt. 











For top milk production your dairy 


eows need Salt Sree Ghorce 


HE HUNGRY COW isn’t an 

efficient milk producer. Hunger, 
however, doesn’t necessarily mean a 
desire for grain, grass, hay, and silage. 
It may be for such an inexpensive 
item as salt ... a hidden hunger 
that no amount of feed will satisfy. 


Salt has well been called the most 
essential of all minerals. It plays a 
very vital part in the cow’s ability to 


make milk, 


Without salt, no animal can digest 
and assimilate its feed properly. This 
is especially true of protein. 


On a dry matter basis, milk is 
roughly one third protein. The same 
is true of meat. Wool, hair, and 
feathers are practically pure protein. 


Unless your animals digest and 
assimilate the protein you feed, they 
can’t convert it into profitable gains, 


Salt stimulates protein digestion and 
assimilation by supplying chlorine for 
the hydrochloric acid without which 


proteins are not digested but wasted. 
Salt also supplies the bile with sodium 
for digesting fats. 


Some animals need more salt than 
others. Only they themselves know 
how much. So feed Free Choice Salt. 
Keep it before your livestock all the 
time by establishing salt feeding sta- 
tions wherever livestock gather. 


Value of Salt Free Choice 
Proved by Actual Tests at 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


In a feeding test on hogs at Purdue, 
one group which got salt in addition 
to its regular feed, put on weight 
almost 100 per cent faster, ate 172.9 
pounds less feed, at a cost of $3.85 
less per 100 pounds of gain than a 
similar group which got no salt. 


In your livestock feeding there 
is no better salt to use than Mor- 
ton’s Free Choice Salt... 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 
gains .. . shows how best to feed 
salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, s , horses . . . gives plans 
livestock 


for salt feeders. Ev 
owner needs a 
Mailed FREE. orton 


. Write today. 
Salt Co 


310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Bigger Checks 


for Better Milk 
[ From page 92 | 


could cool a cream can in the stock tank 
and do a prett:’ good job, but it’s ; 
different story when he’s working wit! 
10 milk cans. 

Harriett Tews, a 4-H girl of McLeod 
County, started her father and mothe; 
along quality road. Her 3 Holsteins, plus 
her dad’s 13 milkers, are enough to make 
dairying a major enterprise on this farm 
Since last fall, when the quality flame wa; 
lit, they have gone all the way and buil; 
a milkhouse, added sterilizing and wasb. 
ing tank, a water heater, and installed a 
electric cooling tank. Improved methods 
(using wetting agents) of cleaning uten. 
sils are being employed here. 


Unt. Ernest Mortensen took up fas 
milking and the sanitary measures tha 
accompanied it, his milk never held u; 
much longer than three hours under the 
methylene blue test. And a test of 3 keeps 
a fellow a long way from top price. Bu 
during the past 11 months his blue tes 
has fallen below 5 only twice, and one \ 
these times his cooling tank sprang a leak 

But it’s not just one grand stampede 1 
hop on the quality bandwagon. Some 
these farmers are interested in quality al! 
right, but they want to know whether 
they’ll get their money back in case the 
go to the expense of building milkhouses 
buying coolers, and the like. 

Many of them, until recently, hav 
separated, and sold only the cream. Bu 
when it became more profitable to sel 
whole milk, they set their separators 
aside. Now the rub comes in meeting the 
higher requirements of supplying whol 
milk. 

“Maybe they'll go back to buying lots o 
cream again—then where’ll we be’? 
“What if surpluses come and prices go 
pot—will the little fellow come out if he 
goes to the expense of building a milk- 
house and buying equipment?”’ “If the 
(Food and Drug Administration) mak 
their requirements too tough, will a mai 
want to go ahead milking cows?” Thos 
are some of the doubts now lingering i 
their minds. 


Bur there are answers. Whether the 
whole-milk market remains at its presen 
level or slumps in favor of cream, the 
quality standards will be higher—and 
they’ll have to be met. Any great change 
in the milk-market situation may be tw 
or three years away, in view of the world 
need for food and our own potential de- 
mand for dairy products, but it migh' 
come sooner. 

It may simmer down to installing the 
facilities and meeting the requirements 
or just quitting milking cows. And the 
day may come before long when thos 
who don’t want to “go along” will be en 
couraged to get out of the dairy busines 
In ordinary times, they’re surplus crea 
tors, anyhow, and make things tough !or 
all. At least, that’s the view some tak 

While there are plenty of creameri¢ 
and dairy plants which don’t pay mor 
for good quality or penalize for poor, the 
time is rapidly coming when a price di 
ferential will be quite general. With 4 
proper differential, it shouldn’t be 1 
great a task for the farmer to pay out 
milkhouses and other equipment 1 
stalled to aid in the job of producing 
hetter milk and cream. 
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Some of the dairymen in this region 
have had milkhouses for years, long be- 
fore the disruptions of war, and they main- 
tain they wouldn’t want to stay in the 
dairying business without them. Frank 
Erpelding, for one, has had a milkhouse 
on his Stearns County farm for 10 years, 
and, until one year ago, sold cream only. 
But he believes that it pays even for a 
cream producer, and he is especially en- 
thusiastic over the convenience. 

This region of Central Minnesota is a 
demonstration of what is happening, or 
soon will take place, in other areas. It 
means the adoption of practices and 
equipment for production of high-quality 
milk and cream. And, of prime import- 
ance aS a motivating force, it means the 
payment of a price differential that will 
make a merrier jingle in the pocketbook. 
Then all will profit: the producer, the in- 
dustry as a whole, and the consumer. END 





The Wind Meets Its Master 


From page 49 | 


first year I bought the place. I had seen 
the ground go flying. It would start on the 
knolls and then go thru the good ground, 
too. My father always believed in trees, 
and he raised the young cedar seedlings 
on his farm. I put in a half mile in 1920, 
and then another quarter-mile in 1932. 

“In 1934 I was afraid the trees 
wouldn’t make it. But they lived thru, 
and saved a lot of my crops for me. We 
had some really hot winds that year, and 
they burned the corn. My first row of 
cedars was only 14 years old, and had 
grown to a height of 15 feet. For a space 
out about 20 rods in the lee of those 
trees there was no burning in my corn. 
Then it tapered off and we could see 
some benefit for another 20 rods. Be- 
yond that distance the corn was so bad 
we just cut it for fodder. The trees 
didn’t rob any of the corn of water, for the 
cedars send roots down straight and deep. 
You can plant crops right up to them. 

‘That original row of cedars is over 30 
feet high now, and the 1932 planting is 
about 15 feet in the air. I planted a regu- 
lar, five-row shelterbelt in 1941, and tho 
the trees are still young they already do a 
lot of good. They keep the wind from 
going thru. There is always a wind-free 
strip behind the belts where the ground 
doesn’t dry out so fast.” 

Louis Ernst is not the only staunch 
defender of the shelterbelts. Thousands 
of Plains farmers have planted millions of 
trees all thru the war, even tho govern- 
ment aid in the planting job was dis- 
continued. In some areas, farmers believe 
a good shelterbelt adds $1,000 to the 
value of a quarter section. George Spitz 
was planting a quarter-mile row of cedars 
the day we visited his farm. 

The shelterbelt project has graduated 
‘rom a desperate experiment into a well- 
accepted part of soil conservation on the 
vast Great Plains and in the mountain 
valleys to the west. North Dakota spe- 
cialists report that where trees used to be 
requested in 1 out of 10 farm plans, every 
other one now includes tree planting. It 
will be years before all the trees can be 
planted. Tho some are available from 
‘tate and federal nurseries, these supplies 
were badly depleted during the war. 
| Building up these stocks is high on the 
‘st of necessary things to be done. For 
we will hear more of shelterbelts. END 
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... AND DOWN 
COMES YOUR SILAGE! 


T may seem like a dream idea — but 
it’s TRUE. With this new Leach Silo 
Unloader you merely turn a switch — 
and down comes your silage — just the 
amount you need for the day's feed 
Everything is automatic. Every minute 
you now spend pitching your silage down 


by hand can be SAVED... . ELIMI- 


NATED. Now, without any additional 
help, you can handle a larger herd and 
increase your milk production. The ma- 
chine has undergone 3 years of testing 
on Wisconsin, Illinois and New York 
dairy farms and performance is fully 
guaranteed, Mail the coupon below today. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MACHINE: 


1. Same unit can be used in one or more 
silos, even if silos vary in size. Can be 
installed in all types of silos. Installa- 
tion is simple; complete instructions 
furnished. Best time to install is when 
silo is full. 


2. Easy to transfer from one silo to an- 
other. 
3.Machine is 


below; no climbing necessary. 


controlled from switch 


4. Electric motor is 3 H.P. 

5. Handles frozen silage, breaking it up 
ready for feeding. No chunks. 

. Even skimming off top keeps silage 
level; eliminates spoilage. 


. Pays for itself in one year. 





EES. ERE I EE ee + 
LEACH COMPANY OSHKOSH, WIS. ss _ 
Please send plete int ti d ibing 
your new Silo Unloader. , 
My Name —— 
My Address .. ~ . —— a! 
ae ee, re 






































































































Wherever 
FORAGE CROPS ARE 


DIP SEC 


Papec’s reputation for depend- 
ability, efficiency and economy 
is world-wide. In every country 
where feed crops are harvested, 
farmers rely on Papecs, because 
when a cutter must operate 
thousands of miles away from 
the factory, dependability is 
the first consideration. 


Our 1946 production schedules 
call for building more time-and- 
labor-saving Papecs than ever 
before, but the demand still 
exceeds the supply. So see your 
Papec dealer promptly. If he 
hasn’t a new Papec, he willhelp 
keep your old machine in run- 
ning order until a new one is 
available. Papec Machine Co., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS . SILAGE HARVESTERS 
HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS 
HAY HARVESTERS « CROP BLOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS . FEED MIXERS 








Easy...Pleasant 


LAYING 
HOUSE 


| Disinfectant! 





Dr. Salsbury’s 


PAR-O-SAN 


Just spray it on... job’s done! 
Has a Pleasant Odor 


You can disinfect laying houses 
easily, quickly with Dr. Salsbury’s 
Par-O-San, the convenient, pleasant- 
smelling disinfectant. Just clean the 
house and spray it on. 


Par-O- San gets the job done without 
causing ‘“‘disinfecting headac 

Thousands praise its effective, disin. 
fecting action. Economical. Stainless. 


So, give your layers the protection of 
modern, pleasant. disinfecting. Get 
— r. Salsbury’s Par-O-San at 

atcheries, drug, feed, other stores, 
now. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowe 
A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


Birds need o GET THE GENUINE 
“sift?” Min 

Dc. Salsbury’s Dr. Salsbury’s 
Avi-Tob in wet 


or dry mash. PAR-O-SAN 


CONVENIENT 





Veterinary 


More 
Penicillin Results 


BUTTRESSING previous good 
reports (heretofore given in a 
Successful Farming ) about the value of 
penicillin in treating mastitis are the 
conclusions of recent independent inves- 
tigations by the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and the State Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. Because of the up- 
surge in demand for this drug, the federal 
government has restored allocation con- 
trols for 1946. 

The findings of two-year experiments 
at the dairy-research station at Sussex, 
New Jersey, are that five doses per in- 
fected quarter of 20,000 units of peni- 
cillin, applied after consecutive milkings, 
cured the 32 quarters of 13 cows afflicted 
with the disease. 

“Many of these quarters,” reports 
Doctors James M. Murphy and K. O. 
Pfau, “were secreting milk that was 
definitely abnormal to the eye—and in 
every case, such abnormality disap- 
peared. Single doses of penicillin were 
found to cure only one-third the cases 
treated at the New Jersey dairy-research 
stations. However, reports from other 
institutions indicate that single doses may 
prove to be satisfactory.” 

In pondering the question ‘“‘What will 
happen to a quarter after the infection is 
cured?” Doctor Murphy, thru this 
writer, advises a tone of caution. He 
points out that no one knows, from evi- 
dence so far obtained, what to anticipate 
after a quarter has been cured. 

The three factors to weigh are: (1) No 
resistance has ever been shown to be 
acquired as a result of natural infection 
of the udder. (2) It has never been dem- 
onstrated that treatment confers any 
immunity, and many investigators think 
that resistance may even be lowered by 
treatment. (3) The presence of infection 
or mastitis in a quarter proves that it is 
a susceptible quarter. 

Tempering the first blush of triumph 
about penicillin, veterinarians of the New 
Jersey Station caution that a general 
control program may be preferable. 
They say, “Treatment may be of eco- 
nomic value in some cases, particularly 
if the cases are selected with care and 
understanding. But treatment, in the 
broad sense, really helps the dairyman 
to retain susceptible individuals. . . 

“We believe that the dairyman’s best 
interests are served if he culls his infected 
or mastitis cows. Thus, in many cases, he 
tends to increase the resistance of his 
herd. Regardless of whether infected 
cows are treated or culled, however, the 
general sanitation and management of 
the herd must be raised to (and main- 
tained at) a high level, if any progress in 
control of this disease is to be attained.”’ 


Nicotinic Acid and Necro 


PLACE A DROVE of growing pigs on a 
ration having no nicotinic acid, or niacin, 
and trouble will follow. It will occur even 
tho the ration fully meets all other essen- 


tial nutritional requirements of the pigs 

To quote from a recent government 
report: “Studies have shown that mos; 
young pigs receiving a purified diet free 
of nicotinic acid, but containing 25 per- 
cent protein and otherwise adequat 
materials, show deficiency symptoms 
consisting of impaired appetite, diarrhea, 
and retarded growth. An autopsy fre. 
quently shows necrotic lesions of the 
large intestines. Litter mates receivi ng 
the same diet with the addition of 5 
milligrams of nicotinic acid per day per 
kilogram live weight grew normally and 
survived in good condition.” 

Research both here and abroad has 
shown that a diet of corn curbs the man- 
ufacture of nicotinic acid by bacteria in 
the intestinal tract of both pigs and 
human beings. Unless the nicotinic acid 
—one of the B-complex vitamins—is 
amply supplied in the ration, long-con- 
tinued corn feeding may slow down use 
of this essential element. This results in 
damaging changes to the delicate lining 
membrane of the bowel. It has been 
strongly substantiated, also, that ample 
protein helps avoid the nicotinic acid- 
depriving factor in corn. 


Malignant Garget 


THERE ARE almost as many types of 
bovine mastitis as there are schemes for 
saving the nation. But one type stands 
out above all the others as a fast-acting, 
malignant, and often fatal cow disease 
We refer to gangrenous mastitis—a con- 
dition that may send a gvod beef cow, as 
well as a dairy animal, to slaughter. 

First sign of gangrenous mastitis is a 
small blue or bluish-purple spot on one 
quarter or perhaps around the base of a 
teat. Within a few hours this blue spot 
has spread until the entire quarter is 
badly discolored. If the teat is stripped, 
we find a straw-colored or blood-tinged 
fluid—often rather plentifully sprinkled 
with gas bubbles—instead of clean, white 
milk. That the condition is no loca! affair 
is shown by pronounced symptoms o! 
toxemia—fever, dullness, faulty pulse. 

In such cases, the problem is not 1 
save the quarter or udder, but to save the 
life of the animal. Often the veterinarian’s 
first move is to make a deep and long it- 
cision into the gangrenous quarter, 0 
perhaps to completely amputate a teal 
and so provide full drainage. An udder 
truss filled with cracked ice is also a big 
help. On valuable animals huge doses 0! 
special sulfa drugs, injected by way of the 
vein, and penicillin, repeated as needed, 
may win the battle. 

Most cases of cow mastitis are caused 
by not more than three types of strepi 
cocci, none of which is so highly fatal 
Gangrenous garget, however, is usuallj 
caused by a bug known as C. pyogenes, the 
colon bacillus, or by the more malignatt 
types of staphylococci. 

In closing, here is one little tip on pr 
vention: Don’t expect this disease to mis 
you—year in and year out—if your heré 
spends the summer days in muddy, high!’ § 
contaminated pond water. END 
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Farmer’s Trading Center 





Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified 
no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa, tor complete information. 





RABBITS 


increase Your Inceme by raising do- 
mestic rabbits. Small space needed. Ready 
market for delicious meat, fur and wool. 
Largest magazine in the industry tells 
you how. . per year. Send dime for sam- 
je. No st 

Email Stoek r lagasine, Lamoni 19, Iowa. 








A Living With Rabbits and Cavies. 
Markets Waiting. Magazine 10c. Book 



































PATENTS 


Inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 
tion. Secure Free “Record of Invention” 
for establishing date of invention—and 
Free “Patent Guide," containing complete 
information about patent procedure and 
ootiing inventions. Write—Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
Patent ~~ 630-G Adams Building, 
Washington, D. 



































FEATHERS WANTED 

Earn More Money! Civilian needs re- 
quire unlimited amount of Saetye. Top 
ceiling prices. New goose—$1.37'4 Lb. 
New duck—$1.10 Lb Highest prices for 
‘oose and duck quills (wing and tail). 

nd sample of used feathers for quota- 
tion. We Pay All Your Shipping Charges. 
Refunds for pretaee and prepaid express 
Fyprentecd. Ship Today—Cash Tomorrow. 
lidwest Feather Co., 2917 8. La Salle 8t., 
































EMPLOYMENT 

Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a busi- 
ness of your own? Good profits selling over 
200 widely advertised Rawieigh home- 
farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 
years or more! Products—equipment on 
credit. No experience needed to start—we 
teach you how. Write today for full par- 
ticulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. H-145-SHW, 
Freeport, Il 
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FILM FINISHING 





Take Better Pictures! Free . . . Photo- 
— magazine ‘Pictures’’ in which 

izes are offered for best pictures. 
Full be clever ideas, helpful hints and a 
wealth of information meting it priceless 
to camera fans. Clip this ad and request 
yours today. Ray's Photo Service, 35-F 
Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. Quality Fin- 
ishers Since 1920. 





Free Enlargement. Prompt Service at 
lowest prices on developing, printing and 
enlarging. Satisfaction guaranteed. Six or 
eight exposure roll developed, one print 
each good negative, and free enlargement 
coupon 25c, or with two prints of each 
good negative without enlargement only 
30¢ postpaid. Photo Art Shop, Box E-3406, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


At Last: We Have Films:—116 & 616— 
38c ea., 120 & 620—33c ea., 127—27e ea. 
Roll developed, all your snapshots hand- 
colored as beautiful as most actual colored 
photography 35c. Hand colored reprints 4c 
each—12 for 45c 

Midwest Photo, Janesville 23, Wisconsin. 


Comet Service. Six or eight exposure roll 
developed with one print each good nega- 
tive and coupon good for one free enlarge- 
ment 25c, or two prints of each good nega- 
tive without enlargement only 30c¢ post- 

aid. Comet Photo Service, Box E-266, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Individual Attention Each Negative 
guarantees outstanding pictures. Roll de- 
veloped and 8 prints .. . 25c. 8 beautiful 
6x4 enlargements ... 35¢. Fresh Film. 
Write for free mailers and other offers. 
24-hour service. Universal Photo Service, 
Box 6128 La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


One ervice:— Guaranteed satistac- 
tion. wo” prints of each negative 
Deeitle edge Velox prion. Highest quality, 
only 25c. vorite negatives re- 
rinted, Special Offer 2c each. Mail today! 
Velch Photo Company, 2418-36 Penn., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Fast Delivery. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Eight exposure rolls with two prints of each 
exposure, 30c; or eight Jumbo size prints, 
35e, completely finished. Write for special 
reprint prices. Pioneer Photo Print Serv- 
ice, Box 123, Wichita, Kansas. 

















Finerfotos developed, printed, enlarged— 
lowest prices. No restrictions on number 
of prints on roll or reprint orders. Roll de- 
veloped with 8 Tynessabes and 2 profes- 
sional bromide enlargements—25c. Finer- 
fotos, Drawer D-898. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Film Developed, 8 Album Size ‘Enlarge- 
ments or 16 Sparkling Prints, 25c; 8 
Snappy 4x6 Enlargements, 30c. Reprints 
each: Contact nts, 2c; La my Enlarge- 
ments 3c; 4x6 Enlargements 

Crystal Studios, 159-A, Rushford, Minn. 


Better Pictures—Sixteen Guaranteed 
“Everbrite” prints from roll, coupon for 
your choice of 2 plain or | colored, framed 
enlargement 27c. ‘‘Everbrite’’ reprints 2c 
each. Flash Foto Finishers, 1122-R, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


meg: | Back Guarantee—Al! this for 
28 oll developed, 8 bigger DeLuxe 
prints, also 8 regular prints, plus two beau- 
tiful enlargements and tasteful Leather- 
tone frame. Lifetone Photo Company, 
Dept. 835, Des Moines, lowa. 


Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
Coveeepes 25c; 116 size or smaller; enlarge 
reprints 3c. 

ie Photo, Box 791E, 


Genuine Moen-Tone Finishing ap- 
proved by thousands since 1898. 8 expos- 
— = A mane with 16 prints or 8 en- 
rier 25e. Moen Photo Service, 
42 ry Cr rosse, W isconsin. 


Two Sets of “Deckledge”’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 28c. Very finest quality. 
Deckledge srt 2c each. Brown Photo 
Company, 1910-45 Emerson, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


2 Beautiful Hi-Gloss prints each good 
negative and enlarging coupon with each 
6 or 8 exposure roll developed 28c. 

Owl Photo Co., Weatherford, Oklahoma. 


Century delivers work and service that 
can’t be beat. 8 exp. roll 25ce with two pro- 
fessional enlargements Free. 

Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


Two beautiful prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty See © mg of satisfied 
customers. Quick Servi 

Lens Photos, Dept. C 10, Janesville, Wis. 








Box 








Boston, Mass. 




















8 Prints, all « enlarged to nearly postcard 
size, from your roll or negatives, 25c. 
A. agi Studios, Box 3535N., Cle veland, 
Ohio 


Successful Farming guarantees all ads 
= appear in the magazine. It protects 





Specializing! 16 Deckle-edge Higloss 
Prints, Roll Developed, 30c. Reprints 2c. 
Request Mailers, yal a 1169-8 
Thomas, St. Paul 4, Minn 


Beautiful enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-1, Janesville, Wis. 








LIVESTOCK 


Free Purebred Hog Buying Service. 
Qualified judges will buy any age or breed 
of purebred hog to your order without fee. 
We choose for you from leading registered 
herds of the nation. Selections guaranteed. 
Write for free circular today. National 
Purebred Livestock Exchange, 231G Ins. 
Exchange Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 


Guernseys, Tested fine quality high 
grade heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped 
C.O.D. Express $30.00 each here. Also a 
few Holsteins. Inspection invited. 

Glenn Clarke, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn 


*“*How te Break and Train Horses’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simpl oe. 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 

208, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Guernsey and Holstein heifer calves 
month old on approval. Sired by Registered 
bull, big producing dams—$35, express 
aid on five or more. 

R. Lobdelle, Mukwonago, Wi in. 














Yorkshire Hogs. Canada’s best Advanced 
Registry bloodlines. Pigs, older stock, 
Ayrshire Cattle. Cheviot, Southdown, 
Dorset Sheep. Collies. 

Loffer’s, DeGraff, Ohio. 


Dollar Bill Brings you hundreds of profit- 
able hog raising ideas, year’s subscription 
to woe A ~~ Write Hog Breeder, 
Peoria 2, Ili 








Dollar Bill Brings You hundreds of 
pretebie sheep raising ideas, year's sub- 
scription to monthly magazine. Write 
Sheep Breeder, Columbia, Missouri. 


Registered Berkshire Boars, Gilts, Pigs 
from Breed’s Top-Production tested sows. 
Farmer’s Prices. Write for folder 

Kenneth Renz, Marense, Ohio. 





POULTRY —CHICKS—DUCKS—EQUIPMENT 


ROP bred White Rocks our spe- 
ty. We have slashed our prices from 
$12 to as low as $9. 45—100; Pullets 


This reduction 
plies to White and B: 
v /yandottes. On my big English "White 
Leghorns I have reduced prices to $9.45— 
100: Pullets $17.95; Cockerels $3.95. Order 
direct from this advertisement or write for 
Free catalog and price list. All chicks from 
bloodtested stock. We ship COD and can 
make immediate delivery. 
Salem Hatchery, Box 6, Salem, Indiana. 


Prices slashed on all Davis chicks. $8.95 
—100 now for Barred and White Rocks, 
Pullets $12.95; Cockerels $8.95. My big 
English White Leghorns $8.95: Pullets 
$17.95; Cockerels $3.95. All chicks from 
tested stock. We pay postage. I can make 
immediate delivery and I urge you to buy 
now as eggs will be sky high this fall. Write 
for complete price list and catalogue. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 18-C, Ramsey, In- 
diana. 


Stouffer’s Chicks. U. 8. 
Bloodtested flocks. White, 
Leghorns, Anconas $11.90. Pullets $22.95. 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Red Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons $11.90. Pullets $16.90. 
Cockerels $13.90. Austra-Whites $13.90. 
Pullets $24.90. N. H. Reds $13.90. Pullets 
. Cockerels $14.90. AAA Matings 
2¢ per chick nee AAAA ROP. Sired 
chicks 5c higher. Get complete prices. 
Heavy Assorted "$7.95. Light Assorted 
$6.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. Collect. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, 
Illinois. 
$12.95 value now $9.45. Your good luck— 
our misfortune. For immediate delivery 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes $9.45—100; Pullets $12.95; Cock- 
erels $9.45. Big English White Leghorns 
$9.45—100; Pullets $17.95; Cockerels 
$3.95. All chicks from tested stock. We pay 
postage. will appreciate your order. Cat- 
Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9-C, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 
Winstrom’s Giant White Pekin Duck- 
lings. Mammoth Long Island Type. Ten 
weeks growth will make 6 Ibs. of duck. 
Reduced prices for immediate orders. 
— Hatchery, Box D-9, Zeeland, 
Mich. 











Approved. 
Brown, Buff 


Pullets—Hens—Hanson's world record 
and Ghostley breeding, 354 egg-sired stock 
Range grown. Inspection privilege, 100 
live arrival. Order your pullets now! So 
pullets can be raised especially for you. Be 
ready to profit from high egg prices this 
fall. Postcard brings 36 page catalog free 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104-R 
Holland, Mich. 


Griffith’s Silver Mating Chicks. Im- 
mediate—Future delivery. Bred 25 years 
to make extra profitable layers. Quick ma- 
turing fryers. Postpaid with cash $1.00 per 
100 deposit balance COD plus postage 
$8.95 per 100. Barred, White Rocks 
Reds, W paneetes, Orpingtons, Austra- 
Whites, Leg-Rox. Free catalog. Griffith's 
Hatchery, Box 603, Fulton, Missouri 


Baby Chicks—24 breeds, free catalog 
gives best matings, terms, prices, FOB, 
guarantees; blood-tested breeders; Wh it 
Buff, Brown Leghorns, $7.95: pullets 
$15.45; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $8.95; pullets, $13.95; heavy as- 
sorted, $6.95. Surplus cockerels, $2.95 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri 


Carbolineum Kills Mites! One ‘applic a- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trace- 
mark. Free folder—when writing include 
dealer’s name. Carbolineum Company 
Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis 


Colonial Duck 
White Pekin Ducklings are champion for 
rowth and _ size. 00—$25.00; 200. 
48.00; 50—$13.00; 25 or less 28¢ each 
Address Colonial Duck Hatchery, Box 
C-9, Zeeland, Michigan. 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8S. Approved— 
Pullorum Controlled. Thousands week|ly 
Free ¢ Jatalog, Clover Valley Poultry Farm 
B 2-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 








Hatchery Mammoth 








, 4to 6 weeks W hite Leghorn Pul- 
lets, $33.95, 100, FOR; Mg or weekly 
20 breeds day old chicks, $2. up. 

Bush Hatchery, iteton Aissouri 


Hatches year around—Six Million Sun- 
shine Chicks Annually for broilers, layers 
Purebreeds. Crossbreeds. Priced right 
Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, Bo 
1024, ¢ ote Indiana. 








DOGS—PETS 


Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon, and 
Rabbit Hounds, sh ipped for trial. Write 
for catalog. Send for mailing. State 
dog interested. 

Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 


Genuine English Shepherd Pups— 
guaranteed heel-drivers — (no fooling) 
year’s trial—training instructions—males 
—females—spayed females. Runft’s Eng- 
lish Shepherds, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


Beautiful Collie > toe Also English 
Shepherds. Natural Heelers that satisfy. 
Spayed females, Express prepaid. Sunset 
Kennels, Route 3, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Purebred English Shepherd and Collie 
pups, natural heelers, Guaranteed, also 
training instructions. 

Ro Bleeke, R.R.5, Decatur, Ind. 


Black English ee sripped’ Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. on Approval. 
10c for Picture, ay 

H,. Chestnut, C Chanute, Kansas. 














Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Free 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, _Ramsey, I}inois 


Genuine | English Shepherd — Pups 
Guaranteed heel-drivers. Year's trial 
Training instructions. Males, females or 
one ed females. 

Highview Kennels, Cedar Falis, Iowa 


Collies; Shepherds; Police; Pekinges 
Springers; Bostons; Cockers; Terriers 
Airedales; Scotties; Spitz; Bernards 
Dobermans; all hunting breeds. 
Edmond Stone—Chariton, 


English Shepherd Puppies, " Spayed fe- 
males. Natural heelers. Ask for prepaid 
prices. A> Persian Kittens. 

E. J. Barnes, Collyer, 1 Kansas 


English $ Shepherds. / Also Collie p puppies 
From old fashioned watch and stock par- 
ents. Priced reasonable 

Zimmerman Kennels, Flanagan, 


Iowa 


Illinois 





Want te Buy: Good Collie or Shepherd 


Puppies. 
Dept. E, Box 777, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Registered Scotch Collie puppies for svock 
V/ateh or Companion. Prices Reasonable 
Ga-Zimmer Kennels, vuaeee, Illinois 





Registered Hereford cattle, leading 
blood-lines, all a. Lots to suit buyer. 
Prices for all purse: 

Shawnee C attle Co., Dallas, Texas. 








America’s Leading Livestock Maga- 
zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. 
Three years for $2.00. Trial; 6 months 50c. 
Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 8-45, Spencer, 
Indiana. 


Registered Berkshires: All ages. Im- 
roved bloodlines. Short legged, deep 
les, today’s feeder type. Farmer's 





nang Stock Farms, R. 5, Spencer, Indiana. 


Famous OIC Swine. Most “profitable for 
farmer and packer. Sample copies OIC 


News 
eary E. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana. 





a eee of valuable livestock books 

azines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, 
) Poultry, Fur, ete. Breeder Pub- 
lications, Columbia, ‘Missouri. 


Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On serevel. 4-H material. 

J. M. MeFarland, Watertown, Wis. 


Wormy Pigs? Dr. Hinrichs’ Hog Powder. 
Fed in feed. No starving. 5 Ibs. $3.00 = 
paid. Hinrichs Remedy Co., Walcott, 


Hereford Hogs. Post-War Meat- = 
Expressed C.O.D. Your Approval. G Ut. 
Boars. Pigs. Yalehurst Farms, Peoria; 











FOR FARM WOMEN 





Free Bag Magic—101 different ways to 
sew with flour, sugar, feed, other cotton 
bags. 32-page book “Bag Magic” 
shows patterns, pictures, instructions” for 
making blouses, pajamas, playsuits, cur- 
tains, a of lovely things m cotton 
bags. Write coder, to National Cotton 
Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 11. 


Electric Churns—Save time and labor. 
Low cost, more butter. Write for full in- 
formation. Knight Company, 414985 Keat- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 


500 Colorful Quilt Pieces $1.00. Prints, 
Percales—100, 25c—Rug strips—3 pounds 


$1.00— Postpaid. 
Crittenden, 125 Lincoln, Lombard, IIl. 








Make up te $25-$35 Week as a trained 
actical nurse! Learn quickly at home 
300k let free. Chicago School of Nursing. 
Dept. F-7, Chicago. 
Bronze Grave Markers, Plaques, Memo- 
—_ Historical, Lodge, Firemen's Mari- 
2 Reasonable 
press. 


alog. Berg Company, Box 
Bridgenort 5, Conn. 

20 Different Unpainted Wall Plaques 
50c. Easily Painted = Lane colors. I+ 
lustrated list Free 
Oman, 642 8. Broadway. “Si. Paul |, Minna. 
When you u patronize any of these “ad ver- 
tisers, — you please tell him you saw this 
ad in the “Farmer's Suaens Center 











Books— -Planning some new plumbing or having 
trouble with the old? You can profit thru read- 
ing Plumbing, Installation and we ir. 248 
From with 153 Illustrations. Price Order 
rom Successful Farming, Dept. Sues, 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 


12-Galion Capacity 
Sprays any solution, 
infectant, white- 
wash, better, faster, 
easier. Kills lice, nits, & 
arasites on build- 


SUBSCRIBERS 


We are better able to serve you as our Successful 
Farming Field Service Organization is getting back to 
prewar ‘strength. Over 180 men are now covering the 
routes in the 15 Midwestern states. 

Each man has a worthwhile message for he has beea 
trained to show you how to get the most out of Succes* 
ful Farming. Please don’t hesitate to ask for his Succes 
ful Farming credential card when you renew you 
subscription.—Ed Meredith 


STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


U. 8. Approved, Bloodtested. We ship on 
dates oe prepaid: White Leghorns, 
Barred, White Rocks, $11.90; Austra- 
Whites, Reds, Wyan., Orp., $12.90; N.H. 
Reds, Giants, $13.90. Heavies, our choice, 
5. Layer and Roaster, 37.95. Sec- 
$4.95. Catalog Free. Also pullets 

and cockerels. 


Stouffer’s Hatchery, Lena, Illinois 


Books—If you need plain, practical, easily- 
understood information about plants in your 
house, here is just the book for you. Order 
Plants and Flowers in the Home today. Illus- 
trated. 212 pages. Price $2. Send money to Suc- 
cessful Farming, Dept. 4008. 


Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 








No.3 
Complete with 
pipe, hose and 

nozzles 


Mrs. Stouffer 











can 

clog. If your 

dealer does not 

handle Para- 

gon Sprayers, 

write to us di- 

rect for 10-day 

trial with money-back guarantee. Air Gauge $2.60 EXTRA. 








The reliable drinking water antiseptic. 

At all druggists and poultry supply 

dealers. 50c, $1.00. $2.50 and $4.00. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 





Spray brooder 
house and 
saturate litter 


THE CAMPBELL-HAYSFELD CO. | sgtrate« 


51 STATE AVE. HARRISON, OHIO coccidiosis. 
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classified 





no illustration or Lan ae type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information 


FARMS— REAL ESTATE 


Like to live in a region which has a mild 
climate favorable to people, crops, live- 
stock, poultry, 
ceptionally 


Free Catalog. farm bargains, 9 Midwest 
states. Many fully equipped for convenient 
quick start. Many pictures. Special service 
to help you locate Lage Al if you state 
requirements, payment plan and general 
location desired in first letter. United Farm 


gate the 


Louis, Mo. 
Northwest Lands Are Still Cheap— 





long growing season? Investi- 
Gulf Coast territory of the 
Louisville & Nashv = Railroad Company. me 
agency, 1796-SF Arcade Bidg., 1, St. Write E. J. Hoddy, General Development 

Agent, Desk N, Room 108, L& N Bull 
Louisville 1, Ky. $37.75 and upwards. 





with good soils and an ex- 





ding, and portable types 





Hedge against inflation. Plan a home in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, the 
Dakotas, or Minnesota. For details write: 
FE. B. Dunean, Dept. 829, Great Northern 
Rallway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Ask for 
new Columbia Basin (Washington) map 
folder. 





Homesites—$450. Low terms. In Cali- 
fornia’s loveliest Garden Spot, on scenic 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis 
Obispo County. Enjoy future independence 
with excellent soil, soft water, wonderful 
fishing, boating, a. etc. Grow fruits, 
vegetables, 'e 


? poultry. 
Get a Farm on the See Line in North climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 


sterilizing tanks. 


Th he Canvasmatic Wagon ‘Box unloads 
oe p.. will handle four tons of chopped 
ay, silage, ear corn, etc. Send for free illus- to use: full directions. ¢ , 
trated circular. Mallory Manufacturing mye me map mae A Mg 
Company—Chapin, lowa. 


Concrete Mixers, world’s 8 best stationary 





Illustrated circular. Write Wettschurack’'s 
Warehouse, Montmorenci, 


For the Mik Heouse—E lectric Water 
Heaters 10- 15- 20-gallon Sizes washing and feet $21.45; Grommetted: Other «izes 


Roy L. Meyers Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis. 
rfect temperate ee a — 
Free Barn Pian Book. Best ways to build 








FARM ttl 


ie Electric Welder, 110 volt AC-D« 
— . 8, brazes, solders, cuts all metals: easy 


er unit, fame and metallic arc attachments, 
carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95 
Used by the Navy. Guaranteed one year 
Splendid for farm use. Magic Weider Mfg 





cubie foot sizes Co,., 241-RS Canal St., New York City 
Prompt shipments —_—— ~ 


Canvas Covers: New Low Prices. 12 ounce 


Indiana treated, fire resistant, waterproofed: made 





of used Government tents. 5x9 feet $4.00 
8x16 feet $7.15; 12x16 feet $10.75: 16x2 


25% cash with order. Harris Machinery 
$17—20th Ave. SE, Minneapolis 


Kill All Weeds with 2000 degree flame, 


Yakota, Northern Minnesota or Northern vestment. Free literature. Richard Ott, or remodel your farm buildings. Send for . r 

* scone: Crop payment plan or easy a ener X, 6560 Hollywood Bivd., detalis. age gun 5 ery 8, thaws, inciner- 
terms Say. _ Which state interested in. Ho Hollywood 28, California. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. cots bene bas —_ a Saree, 
Address R. Claar, Land Commissioner, —— Free Crib Plans. Gu - 2 : ) conomical, 
AC " p and Portable Ele- safe, sure. Free literature tells how. Write 
1 Building. Minneapolis, petan. Chicken-F Farm in Canada! Low-priced vator catalog. Build right for future needs. Sine Equipment, 861, Quakertow n, Pa 





Good Farms—Ranches. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature, lists de- 
scribing — postwar farm so ed) 
ties. Spee 1 
11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


delay 





Ozark Lands for All purposes. Actual 
river frontages. 5 Acres $90.00 and up- 
wards, Free list and literature. Hubbard, 
424 K, Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 4, 


Kansas. Free. Strout 
New York 1 
Chicago 3, il. 





Cheap Homes, Stock Ranches, Free 
stock range, lovely climate in healthful, 13, Calif 
fertile, beautiful Ozarks. Free literature. 
Write, Barnsley, Ozone, Ark. 








Good Improved Quarter near “town 

7,000.00, others $3,500.00 up. 80's 
$2" 400.00 up. Also unimproved lands. 
Free List. Murray’s, Wadena, Minn. 


Canada Lands—Free —Free Information. New 
Homes—Fertile Soil—Future security. 





Canadian National Railways, Dept. N, the price—$1. 


335 Robert, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


land and good markets make this an oppor- 
tunity worth investigating. Farms avail- —— 
able in most parts of the Dominion. Don't 
. write today for information 
(state perincs in which you are interest- — Pe tn ee a. 
. Address H. Jones 10sphate ompany, 
y which state. J. W. Haw, Pacific, Montreal. 


Strout’s Green Farm Cataleg—Over 
1300 Bargains— 


ae of farm and business bargains; Free copy 
write West's Farm Agency, MG-2, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pa 


meen Books—" Fitting Farm “Tools, "by L. 

Roehl. Directions for sharpening and Res 
taining farm tools, a lot of information for 
Send money to Successful aid. 100 plants $7.00. 
Seas, Dees. 1908. lilands Iris Gardens, 


The Meyer Mfg. Co., 


E. Cresswell, Canadian < 
Tennessee. 


Realty, 255-WT 4th Ave 
N, . 7 So. Dearborn St., 
453 So. Spring, Los Angeles 








Rock Phosphate. a 
Increases yield grain, hay crops. Improves 
literature. Robin 





Free Cireular. 


Chains—Tractor—Truck and 
mediate shipment, give 


jar ae oe 3 as . eS sizes needed. . , 
West’s Fall Catalogue: Hundred pages Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, Ohio. spread. Dealers wanted. Schrock Fertilizer 


Morton, Ill. — 


Famous Dairy Queen two cow portable 
Milkers now available. Complete $187.95 
up with motor or engine. No milker milks 
any faster or better. Literature free. Dairy 
Queen Manufacturing Company, 382 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minne- 


Fertilizer. 


Nashville, 


Don’t Feed ‘Sparrows. Make your own sota. 
> trap that will catch thousands. Write for —_—<_—_——_—_____ a — 
da, west to Calif ati te Soe. Rey Vem, Satweese |. 
a, wes « ) * 1ing- aula 
ton. Write Today for this big Book. Mailed Arc Welders for power line or 32 volt Digger. Easily mounted on any make of 
plant. New and $20 u 
Allmand, Holdrege, Nebraska. 


Indiana. New-Joy one man operation Post Hole 





tractor in 15 or 20 minutes. Farm Power 
Aire Building Paint Sprayers. Immediate 
a Delivery. Fisher Sales Co., Joy, Mlinois 
Car im- — =<. - 
Fertilizer Phosphate Spreader, |2 foot 


Service, Congerville, Ul 





FARM SEEDS 
AND NURSERY STOCK 


200 Varieties Choice Iris. 
20 different varieties labelled $2.25 post- 





TURKEYS 


Raise Turkeys the New Way. Write for 


Closing out. free information explaining how to make 


up to $3,000.00 In your own backyard. Ad- 
dress National Turkey Institute, Dept. 4, 
Kansas Columbus, Kansas 





MARTIS FULL 4 WEEKS OLD 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
250-350 PEDIGREED SIRED 





PIONEERS and SPECIALIST in the PRODUCTION OF 4 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 
Thousands of Pedigreed-Sired nye from 250-350 egg hens head our breeders. One 








Pullets now 


$25 -50// 


| My 4 weeks old 











reason why we are the largest exclusive producers 

hite Leghorns located in the largest chick produc- 

a county in the world. 
safely to all points of United States. 

| am reserving a limited amount of baby pullets for those 

who wish to start their own. These are the same quality 

we start in our own brooders. 


Our 4 weeks old pullets shipped 


Big FREE 





Baby cockerels 


$3.95 per 100 








BABY PULLETS 


$15.00 per 100 








CATALOG 








Post card brings you my new two-color catalog published by a 
poultryman. Contains complete facts and true story of my produc- 
tion methods. Gives story and History of four weeks old pullets. 


Send for your copy today. 








OMS em 20, Ms ame 


BERRY’S AUSTRA-WH ITES| 


POULTRY BRE DERS SINCE 


ARTED PULLETS 


READY TO LAY in 3'. to 4 Months 
to 4 Weeks Old 


There is still time to cash in on big 
g demand and high prices. Berry’s 
tra-White HYBRID Discovery 
less feed, converts it into more 
PROOF sent from State Exper- 

t Station bulletin. 


PHENOMENAL YEAR-AROUND EGG PRODUCTION 
With Berry’s RUGGED STARTED Austra-White PUL- 
LETS, you're past the hard chick-raising problems and 
be selling eggs by the case mighty quick. Mrs. C. M. 
Vandeventer, IIL, writes: “Have made GOOD PROFIT 
lespite higher feed costs.” Mrs. G. Mangrum, Tenn. “Paid 
a neat profit in spite 
C of high feed cost.” 
CHEAPER INVESTIGATE 
—_ Them THIS MONEY- 
tie MAKING OPPOR- 
$2 frm TUNITY NOW! 
wae WRITE TODAY! 


* GEORGE BERRY 
703 BERRY ROAD, QUINCY, ILLS. 































SENSATIONAL MONEY 
RUGGED AS A MULE. Grow extra 
fast, mature extra early. Resist dis- 
ease. Live extra good. CONSERVE 
FEED. FREE BOOK brings full details. 


Write today. 
ware) ERNEST BERRY 
703 BERRY ROAD, NEWTON, KANS. 





ATTENTION! 


BROILER RAISERS 


WRITE for NEW STARTED ROOSTER 
DEAL MAKING BIG PROFITS UNDER TODAY'S 
CONDITIONS for LEADING BROILER GROWERS 


Strike while the iron’s hot. .Many leading growers buying 
hundreds of thousands new HYBRID discovery — Berry's 
Austra-White STARTED ROOSTERS. Amazing Feed 
Savings making EXTRA PROFITS for raisers, small and 





large. E. A. Keeton, Texas, writes: “I can raise Berry's 


Austra-Whites 10c to 15c per head cheaper than other fowl. 
Ready for market in 7 to 8 weeks.” 


A REAL SAVING ON FEED 
AND YOUR MONEY TURNS A MONTH QUICKER 
Write for actual reports from growers throughout the U.S 
and experiment station evidence proving higher meat return 
PPV tae 0D feed investment. 
STARTED 


Astonishing profits. 
ROOSTERS 


Dress out beauti- 
LOW AS 


fully. Sell in heavy 
$4 7°, 














breed class. Get 
full facts now, 








* ORIGINATORS AND WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS e 


























COMFORT 


FOR YOU 


Over Roughest Fields! 


frog that ‘‘seat-spanking”’ tractor! Flash-O- 
raulic Ride-Easy snubs tractor seat 
bouncing, gives you easy-chair comfort. 
Eliminates ee ae that are definite- 
ly dangerous to health. Attachments for ev- 
ery tractor. Easily attached in ten minutes— 
and no holes te drill! Write for details today. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


@ Attachment to fit every make tractor. 
@ THOUSANDS IN USE! 

@ Prevents fatigue and danger to health. 
@ Easily Put on in 10 minutes. 


NO HOLES TO DRILL 


Flash - 0 - Hydraulic 
RIDE-EASY 


FREE! DON'T DELAY. SIGN AND MAIL NOW! 
meat Oe oe 
Fleischer & Schmid Corp., Dept. 7! 
Columbus, Nebr. 


Beatson obligation, send me details and price ol 


Fiash-O-Hydraulic Ride-Easy. I drive a_ 


{Make & Model) 


Name__ — . _ I 
Le EE EEE 


Ki - . tractor. ! 











a 




















Science Versus 


Mud and Dust 
[ From page 31 | 


| hlorid just a shade better th 
1 WONDER HOW MANY ) chloride seems just a shade better tha 
Soilpak and Vinsol produce effects 


PEOPLE WhlL STARVE > : resembling soil-cement. 


Dustrol effects resemble oil, but wil 
THAIS YVEAR not set up to form a hard surface. (This 

é may be undesirable for livestock use 
under practical conditions.) 

An older chemical—but one new; 
applied to the field of soil stabilization— 
is silicate of soda. You know this material 
by its more common name of “water 
glass.” It was long a stand-by as a faith- 
ful egg-preserver. Now, tests show it has 
very interesting possibilities as a tool i: 
our battle against mud. 


Its action is entirely different from the 
oily substances. Silicate of soda is a true 
“soil stabilizer” —it actually changes the 
characteristics of the soil. In simple 
terms it does, in effect, change clay into 
sand as far as its water-holding charac- 
teristics are concerned. It does this by 
holding the soil in what the scientists 
call “aggregates.” As far as you and | 
« § are concerned, this simply means that 
oF eon! ee. Sia F the soil is made more een and can- 
pret MORE POWN A BIT  % & aot “puddle” when wet. The water simply 
THAN DURING Fo anal Ps ae. ' soaks in. ' a 
THE WAR ae chew me “ae One of the big advantages of silica‘ 
of soda is that it can be used in extreme|; 
small amounts. As little as 44 of 1 percent 
by weight mixed with soil has given very 
good results. And when the amount is 
increased to 3 or more percent and used 
on more sandy soil, the result is glass. A 
chunk of such treated material can be 
thrown at a brick wall, and it will either 
break the glass or bounce back at you! 
thet Ow Dr. J. B. Page, of Ohio State Univer- 
aw we calm \ : ) aw Empry sity’s Department of Agronomy, and 
pono HELPLES: — 4 STOMACH Dr. Derby Laws, Department of Chem- 
= STARVING EY pwc go * = istry, have tested silicate of soda in sev- 
’ . eral types of soil, ranging from pure clays 
to fine, sandy loams. Their best results 
were with silt loarms. However, all the 
tests were confined to the laboratory and 
will need further field study before the 
experimenters advise anyone to use the 
, material on a farm. Significantly enough, 
Droughts as well as war have hit many parts of the world. tho, some Ohio farmers have already 
Food supplies are short. The need is great. People are offered their farmyards as “guinea pigs. 
starving to death. They can see immediate and practical 


The United States needs all the food you can produce ee ae 
—needs food to keep people well fed at home—needs food Tuese are but a few of the assortment 
to keep people from starving in other countries. No one of chemicals tested during the war for 


else can make up for the f ’t produce. possible use as soil stabilizers. They are 
s a nt ee the most promising for farm use. Others 


Both your heart and your head tell you that now is included tung oil, linseed oil, synthetic 
the time for full production—full production so that others resins related to Vinsol, rubber latex, 
may live—full production so that you may live better. castor oil, and cottonseed oil. Some o 


Plan now to i . them may yet show better results than the 
Pe es ee ones we have discussed. And some may 


turn into economical ogee 
is i annol 

YOUR FARM GOALS ARE tmat necer tna Sces a 
es cams 2! onan: — 
no . 

YOUR BEST GUIDE TO PROFITABLE, eso eae 
you should be able to purchase one of 

FULL PRODUCTION IN 1946 a he 
ducting an experiment. You will be 
SEE YouR paps gi oachtleaaas (AAA) OR COUNTY AGENT Mingo Sephari whose merits are 
= 6 Council and approved by the U. §. Department of Agriculture But they are a bright ray of hope. 

We'll want to watch these chemicals 


closely, for they may enable us at long 
last to whip mud and dust. END 
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automotive 


Accessories and Supplies 


Casite Sludge Solvent........ 
Champion Spark Plugs... .. - 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings. . . 
Schrader’s Tire Valve Caps. . 


Willard “Safety-Fill” 


pn EG. 


Automobiles and Trucks 


Studebaker Trucks.......... 


Willys-Overland Jeep........ 


lires and Tubes 
Goodrich Silvertown Tires... . 
Seiberling Truck Tires....... 
U. S. Royal DeLuxe Tires. ... 


building materials 
and equipment 


Construction Materials 

Armco Sheet Steels.......... 

Douglas Fir Plywood. ....... 

Great Lakes Stran-Steel 
yo a A Se 

Insulite Insulating Board... . . 

Portland Cement............ 

Si 0 cok. bs 0.0 


Fencing 
Mid-States Steel Fence....... 
U.S.S. American Fence...... 


Paints 


Glidden Paints 3:0... 6. iss: 


clothing and footwear 


Big Yank Shirts & Trousers. . . 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels 


dairy equipment 
and supplies 


Sanilac Cattle Spray......... 


drugs and toilet goods 
L yOOR. « maeieae 600 os ee soa pas 


farm machinery 
and equipment 


AC Spark Plugs............. 
Aermotor Water Systems.... . 
Allis-Chalmers Corn 
ef. 
Briggs & Stratton Engines. 
Butler Steel Buildings & 
Equipment.......... 


14 
34 
48 


85 


17 
50 


36 


10 


43 
. 86 


ae 


Continental Red Seal Engines 12 
John Deere Corn Picker...... 106 


Firestone Ground Grip 
Tractor Tires, .5..:.5..6.+.. 


Flash-O-Hydraulic Ride-Easy . 101 


Gehl Ensilage and Hay Cutter. 
Gehl Forage Harvester... . . 
Gehl Portable Mills... ...... 
Goodyear Sure-Grip Tractor 
TigQhesiie $a ations ett aak 


Baby chicks, poultry, livestock, 
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The International Nickel 


Company, Inc............ 


Jabsco Farm Pump........ 
Leach Silo Unloader...... 
Liberty Grain Blower. 
Oliver TNT Plow 

Siebring Tractor Loader 
Standard Posthole Digger 


Super Six Husking Roller. . . . 


farm tools and supplies 


Bond Flashlights & Batteries 
Campbell-Hausfeld Paragon 
REE + 

Duplex Rotary Scraper. . . 
Eagle Brand Drinking-Water 
EE Se eR Sere 
Eveready Batteries... .... 
Ireland Farm Hoist....... 


Today more than ever, 
“time is money.” Use 
this handy index of 
products as your buy- 
ing guide to better 


living . .. and better 


farming. 


Abel hS 


& 


satisfactory adjust 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


Ker-O-Kil Weed Burner 
Kester Metal Mender.. 
Oshkosh Filter & Softener Co. 
Papec Cutter............ 


Poweraire Spray Equipment. . 


Sine Kerosene Torch. ..... 
Ta-pat-co Collar Pads. . . 


feeds, remedies and supplies 


PUR ai. Src 
Associated Serum Producers, 
RS: te ee re og 
Black Leaf 40.. 
Ceptter BTV... es wwe es 
Dow Phenothiazine........ 


- K-R-O Rat Poison......... ; 


Kreso Dip No. 1........ 
George H. Lee Germozone. 
Moorman’s E-Z-Ex Worm 
Rupees... .....+.; 
Morton’s Livestock Salt. . 


Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San 
Sherwin-Williams Pestroy . 
Toxite Insecticide... . 
Walko Tablets... . 





Index of Products Advertised in Successful Farming 


ve 


86 


78 


. 
. 96 


. 82 


98 


91 
. 100 
100 


financial and insurance 


The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York... . 


New York Life Insurance 
oO RR 

The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 

State Farm Insurance 
Companies. . 


foods and food products 


Calumet Baking Powder 
““Junket” Rennet Tablets 
| ee Pee ee 
Robin Hood Flour. 
Sure-Jell..... 
Wheatles...... 05.00 


home supplies 


Floor Coverings 


Kitchen Equipment 
Ball Jars. 
Caloric Gas Ranges 
Lee Corn Canning Cutter 
Laundry Equipment and Supplies 
Clorox , 
Voss Washers 


Jud Whitehead Water Heaters 


Soaps and Cleansers 
EE RE ee 
I 


music, radio 
and communications 


Bell Telephone System....... 


petroleum products 


Champlin Hi-V-I Motor Oil 
Phillips 66 Gasoline & 
Motor Oil. 
Socony-Vacuum Mobilgas- 
Mobiloil . 
Standard Oil’s Special 
REE MUN, Fo bc Ren ed > ie 


seeds, nursery stock 
and supplies 


Pfister Hybrid Corn......... 
Stark Year Book. : Suiaiaie ss 
Vac-A-Way Seed Cleaner... . 


travel and transportation 


Association of American 
Railroads. . 

Florida Advertising 
Commission. . 


miscellaneous 


Aldens Catalog Digest. . . 

Wallace Brown Christmas 
Cards... 

Mystery Wicks 

United States Brewers 
Foundation wer 

Workbasket (Pattern Service) . 


60 


78 
79 
82 


- eo 


78 
80 


. 69 
glial et a CRS 7 


os ke 


93 
80 
92 


< 


68 


74 


49 
82 


pet stock, schools and miscellaneous word classified advertisements, pages 99-101 


103 
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All Around the Farm 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR READERS 


@ When grinding grain or alfalfa in my 
hammer mill, I use an old set of wheat- 
binder canvases to. cover the wagon 
box or trailer into which I am grind- 
ing. Two canvases cover box, and a 
third is wrapped around spout. I have 
found this saves lots of feed and makes 
it possible to grind on windy days.— 
R. C., Kansas. 


@ The jaws on my vise were complete- 
ly worn out; I was about to discard it 
when an idea occurred to me. I took an 
old, 18” file, cut it in pieces the right 
length, put them in place, and shut 
the vise on them, holding them in place 
while I welded them with the electric 
welder. I find these jaws hold even 
better than the ones which came on 
the vise.—W. J. T., Nebraska. 


@ One of the handiest conveniences | 
have used is a ladder nailed to the in- 
side of the haymow door as shown. 
When the door is opened, you can 
climb from the loaded hayrack directly 


into the mow. When the door is closed, 
you have a safe, easy access to the car- 
rier track for any necessary oiling or 
repair.—D. M., Iowa. 


@ When an electric plug is hard to 
pull out, I rub both sides of the prongs 
with a soft lead pencil. The graphite 
deposited on the contacts lubricates 
the parts and permits them to slide in 
and out easily.—R. S., Indiana. 


@ | find that coating the inside wall of 
our silo with a thin coat of paraffin 
keeps the silage from freezing to the 
wall.—N. K., Wisconsin. 


@ | made a shaker-type duster for gar- 
den use from a length of stovepipe with 
a flour sieve soldered to the lower end 
and a bail fastened to the upper end 
of the pipe. With dust in this, a gentle 
shake puts out a little dust, a vigor- 
ous shake more, so that I can get a good 
job of dusting as fast as I walk along 
the row.—F. A. H., New York. 


104 


@We solved the problem of opening 
oil-drum plugs by taking a bolt that 
would fit in the plug and bending it as 
shown. When inserted in the plug, 
starting the threads is an easy job. You 
can bend a smaller bolt the 
same way for a smaller 


plug.—C. L.B.,Oklahoma. 








@ To prevent losing bulbs or plants | 
want to keep track of, I stick brightly 
painted clothespins, or pointed sticks 
of wood painted some bright color, in 
the ground at the locations I want to 
mark. This avoids all chance of bulbs 
and the like being dug up by mistake. 
—F. J. L. 


@ On most farms there have to be a 
few gates in barbed-wire fences, and 
usually the wire in these gates will 
break at some time or other next to the 
‘“*hinge”’ end. Instead of fastening the 
gate wire directly to the post, I fasten 
a cross chain from a discarded tire 
chain to the post, and the wire to the 
other end of the cross chain. This pro- 
vides a flexible connection that never 


breaks.—R. A., New York. 


@ I made a foot scraper 
that everyone thinks is 
tops. I took two 4’ pieces 
of old, 34”’ water pipe, 
one 14” piece, two el- 
bows, and an old piece of 
14” iron strap. I sharp- 
ened the heavy strap, 
welded it to the pipe 
framing as shown, then 
set the whole assembly in- 
to the cement at the en- 
trance of our back door. 
—L. B., Nebraska. 











@ To prevent hens from roosting on 
the trough feeders, we nailed an up- 
right at each end of feeder, attached 
one end of a door spring to one up- 
right, hooked a baling wire to the 
other end of the door spring, then 
stretched the baling wire over to the 
other upright at the opposite end of 
the feed trough. There it was fastened 
with a staple, and the extra wire was 


cut off. The wire is low enough above 
the trough so that chickens cannot 
roost under it, and when hens hop on 
the wire the spring lets it sag so hen is 
thrown off.—P. M., Minnesota. 


@ To keep salt in trough dry, but al- 
ways available to stock, I made a 
trough 12” wide and 6’ long, 8” deep. 
I fitted a cover, hinged on one side, 
and fixed so that lid would lift just 
high enough to be short of dead center 
above hinges. I cut a half-moon slot 
3” deep in the top of trough side op- 
posite hinges. I left trough open for a 
few days until stock were familiar with 
salt box, and thereafter the stock nose 
up the lid whenever salt is wanted. The 
animals can see the salt thru the slot, 
and they automatically lift the lid when 
they go after the salt.—C. S., Iowa. 


@ Have you ever had trouble with pigs 
or other livestock trying to follow you 
thru a gate when you opened it? It’s 
quite a job to keep them from coming 
in, especially when you have your 
hands full. Here’s (see illustration) a 
very simple idea to prevent that diff- 


culty. Put a hinge in one half of the top 
rail of your gate so it will drop into a 
slot when lowered. Simply raising 
this top rail will permit you to step 
over the lower ones without actually 
opening the gate.—A. T., Ohio. 


@ To keep steel tools in their handles, | 
fill the handle with powdered rosin 
and a little rottenstone, heat the tang 
of the tool hot, and then push hot tang 
into the handle and let it cool. This 
does a good job!—B. B., Lowa. 


@ A first-class replacement lining for 
our car or truck doors is made from 4 
piece of plywood cut to the proper size 
and shape, and put on with stove bolts. 
—M. D. N., North Dakota. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for 
each useful and practical idea pub- 
lished in the magazine. Unused svus- 
gestions will not be returned.—Editors 
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Now One Great New Oil 
Makes All Farm Engines 


RUN BETTER, 
CLEANER — 
LAST LONGER! 


| This Man Can 
Save You Money 


BUT HIS SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING! == 
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He’s Your 


Mobilgas -Mobiloil 


| Representative 
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@ Guards against cor- 
rosion of hard-alloy 
bearings— resists for- 
mation of varnish, 
“hot” sludge. 
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Sa He puts in operation on your farm 
the same money-saving maintenance tech- 
niques that help thousands of U. S. 
factories cut operating costs—save man- 
hours—meet and beat heavy production 
schedules. 


aE He’s equipped to make a practical 
survey of your equipment—recommend 


exactly the right oil or grease for every 
part of every machine you use—give 
you latest tested maintenance help! 


DMF His service pays off in big savings 
in power and fuel . . . fewer overhauls, 
repairs ... higher machine production 
. . » lower cost per hour of operation. 
Get his help today! 


TUNE IN BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA, MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.D.T., NBC 


ACTUAL TESTS show am- 
azing cleaning proper- 
ties of New Mobiloil. 
After exactly similar op- 
eration, photo at left 
shows bearing kept 
“Mobiloil Clean” ... 
Photo at right shows 
what happened with 
“just oil.” Save time, 
save money. Get New 
Mobiloil for all your 
farm engines. 


A Famous Product for Every Farm Need— 


BACKED BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST PETROLEUM EXPERIENCE! 


Mobilgas ® Mobiloil © Mobiloil Gear Oil © Mobilgreases © Mobil Kerosene 
Mobilfuel Diesel © Mobilheat © Sanilac Cattle Spray ® Mobil Upperlube 
Mobil Radiator Flush © Mobil Hydrotone ® Mobil Handy Oil 


S0CON 


ACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, General Petroleum Corp. of Calif, Les Angeles. 

















John Deere Pickers Save More Corn 


standing or down and tangled corn... in dry, brittle or damp 
#% oo) lags e33 Ng 77) Po | pee and husks, you’ll save more corn and have a shorter, lower- 
2 og Bot? Ys , cost harvest with a dependable John Deere Picker on the job. 
vig a y What’s more, you'll have a picker that’s a lighter load on your 
ers * aa p tractor—a picker that’s capable of working in soft fields when 
<i heavier pickers would be idle. You'll find there’s no fighting the 
f steering wheel to keep a John Deere on the rows—that you can turn 
oS shorter at row-ends. 
Jig : John Deere Pickers nip corn losses “in the bud.” It’s their fa- 
? ; 


peasteiteebas Ae a, ee 


mous ground-hugging, wide-and-gently-sloping gatherers with 
hinged gatherer points and low-down gatherer chains that get 
more corn off the stalks—more corn into the snapping rolls and 
into the wagon. 

The ability to stay on the job with /ess fixing time—more working 
time is the result of advanced design and high-quality manufactur- 
ing, which combine light weight with ample strength for years of 
low-cost service. 

And remember, the John Deere Picker line is modern, up-to-the- 
minute and field-proved. a a John Deere Picker is like buying 
a tested and proved dairy cow. You know what to expect in the way of 


performance and dependability. 


See your John Deere 
dealer for complete in- 
formation on this great 
line of John Deere 
Pickers, Write toda) 
for free folder. 


QUALITY FARM 
EQUIPMENT 





